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The Superior 
Camp-trained Child 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, r.r.<c.s. 


Associate Director, Camp Department, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


HERE is a vast difference between 

individuals of the same race. If, as 
Mark Twain said in the last words he 
wrote, “the man is in his mind and heart,” 
in what he thinks and feels—not in what 
he owns and does and seems to think— 
then we are all as different as rocks on 
the shore. 


The difference between us is the result 
of ancestral experience. We are the pres- 
ent embodiment of all that has obtained 
in our life experience during thousands of 
previous years. We have reached the 
Present over different trails through the 
Past. 


Every boy and every girl is obviously a 
different problem: There is no machinery 
on earth to solve these problems in bulk. 
They are individual problems and require 
the force of individual calculated applica- 
tion. 


In the right kind of boys’ and girls’ 
camps the growth of the camper is an 
individual growth; but always a growth 
in relation to that equally important phase 
of progress—the growth, prosperity and 
happiness of the whole camp. In such 
camps boys and girls gear into all vital 
group machinery, and as that machinery 
adjusts and refines them, they are made 
essential. They become a vital part of the 
whole, as they grow in stature, force and 
individual proficiency. 

The untrained boy and girl lack that 
life experience and social understanding 
which in camp-trained boys and girls 
develop judgment, reliance, skill, initiative 
and action. That constitutes the difference 
between campers and those who have not 
been camp-trained. The former do things 
and do them intelligently and with a will 
and a joy. The latter wonder how, and 


long to do that which their life experience 
never taught them to understand. 


Those of us who do not lack initiative 
and vigor are always privileged to pack 
our lives with useful and frequently edi- 
fying experience in any environment. The 
spirit to do and to achieve is like water; 
it comes from the bottom, the well-springs 
of life. In qualified summer camps the 
experience is constructive, inspiring and 
carries on all through life. 


Our children are the only perpetuating 
resource of the nation. If our children 
fail, the nation falls. The effectiveness of 
the country’s future manhood and wom- 
anhood will be gained or lost by the way 
we now rear and train its boyhood and 
girlhood. We must impart a life experience 
to our children that will make them leaders 
in thought and action. 


Nowhere in all our educational system 
can this difference between those who 
lead and those who follow be more surely 
achieved than in a high-minded and prop- 
erly equipped cultural and recreational 
camp. 

Over 363 camps have been visited by 
the personnel of our Camp Department. 
Our confidential camp reports are an in- 
surance to the parents of the country that 
the camps listed in our pages are*worth 
while. If you need help call upon us or 
write us about your problem. Be sure 
to state whether camp is for boy or girl, 
the camp activities and location you de- 
sire, what you plan to spend. Our school 
and camp service to parents is free. The 
choice of a camp is as important as send- 
ing a child to camp. 


Ney Witirge Weck 


Address Camp Department, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City . 
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Pine Knoll oe | 


For Girls. In heart of the White Mountains on 30 acres 
of secluded pine woods on Lake Iona near Conway, N. H. 
Where girls are so happy that all effort becomes play. Ex- 
pert instruction in all athletics. Specialties—Aquatics, 
Riding. Music, Dramatics. Tuition includes riding. 12th 
season. Illustrated catalog. Mrs. Frances White 
Bucher, Nassau Place, Peekskill, N. Y. Box R. 
Camp Ossipee for boys, 14 miles away. 
Directed by Mr. J. C. Bucher. 








A RIDING CAMP FOR GIRLS 


In the Maine woods, on lake, near Belfast. Each girl 
spends at least one hour each day in the saddle. Swimming, 
golf, tennis, canoeing, dramatics, aesthetic dancing, hand- 
craft, tutoring. Skilled councilors. Screened sleeping 
lodges, no tents. Limited enrollment. One fee, no extras. 


For booklet address : 
Camp Secretary, 41 Columbia Rd., Portland, Maine 





Camp 
PASSAGASSAW AUKEAG 
An ideal camp for boys on Lake Passagassawaukeag 


in the Maine woods, near Belfast Ages 7 to 16. One 
faine’s most splendidly equipped camps for boys. 300 

*s of forest bordering the lake with sandy beach. 
Horse-back riding, mountain climbing, swimming, canoe 
ing, tennis, golf. Skilled councillors, screened lodges, 
no tents, private bathing beach, cement tennis courts, 
tutoring. One fee, no extras. Send for catalog. 

Address 
Samp Secretary 

41 COLUMBIA ROAD. PORTLAND, MAINE. 


CAMP WINNECOOK For BOYS 


28rd season opens July 1. Riding, riflery, manual 
arts and all usual camp activities. Inclusive rate. 
Booklet. 

et L. Rand 10 Hemenway Rd. Salem, Mass. 


Camp Overlook 72 Git 


Third => Class “‘A”’ State board of health rating. 
Protestant. References given and required. Eight 
weeks $300. Booklet on request 

Mrs. MARTHA E. RICH, GEORGETOWN, ME. 


CAMP MARANACOOK £3, Ports Zemcom, 


Readfieid, Maine Excellent table 
Stro camp council of matare and experienced men. 
One of the best equipped camps in America. Carefully 
planned daily programme. Canoe and ob trips 
for all. Booklet. William H. Morgan, Director 


MON.O-MOY The Sea Camp FOR BOYS 


West Harwich, Mass.—Cape Cod. Sailing, deep sea 
fishing, canoeing. Land sports. Cabins. Tutoring. 
pues fresh water camp. Senior, Junior, Camps. 
ooklet. 

H. G. Dodd, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


BOB-WHITE Boys’ Camp $¢f5 


11th Season. ; Ashland, Mass., 5 hours from N.Y One 
Long k rides: trips; all sports. 
Best food and care. Mhstrated bookiet 
Raiph Hill, 547 W. 123rd St., New York 
ws Mrs. Sara B. Hayes, 5 Stedman St., 
Brookline, ‘Mass. 


MAS HNE Ete island Aya 


The Cape Cod Sailing Camp inDu ay 
For Boys. Membership by invitation. mete 
Maj. M. W. Murray, Cape Cod Camps, Inc., Newton, Mass. 


%. CAMP WINAUKEE For Boys 


On Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N. H. 

= Perfect sand beach; fine equipment. Selected | oys, 

predominantly one ages 8 to 18. Many with us 

— since 1920. Fee, » 617 W. 14ist 
_ St. Apt. 21, Now York, N. v 

















For boys, 7 to 417. 

















"Yorx, Woe 


CAMP WAKE “ROBIN 
Younger boys exclusively. Twenty-first season. Make your boy 
stronz, happy, through an out-of-door life, includi woodcraft, 
hiking, natere-lore, manual training, swimming, and ail sports. 
tured pupereinoe and modern sanitation. Abundance of whole- 


some food. 

56 Ee Redes, See Seen eet. 
CAMP OS-SI-PEE 

For boys. On Lake Ossipee, in the White Mts. A 


Pioneer Camp. All sports. Careful instruction. Junior 
Camp separate. Pine Knoll, Mrs. Bucher’s Camp for 
Girls, 14 miles distant. For circular and oe, address 
John C. Bucher (Prin. Peekskiil Acacemy) Peekskill, H.¥. Box & 


CAMP -EASTFORD 


The Place for a Boy 
Ages 8 to 20 Years. 5 Groups. Supervised Loy 
STANLEY KELLEY. PROCTOR ACADEMY. ANDOVER, N. I. 














SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 








Glorious 
—- 


= irls 
Lake yn Fairlee, Vt. 

Gay comrades, spicy air and outdoor sports develop 
vigorous bodies and alert minds. Horseback rid- 
ing on Kentucky saddle horses with competent 
masters. Tennis, golf, swimming, long canoe and 
hiking trips, dancing, dramaties. Cozy bungalows, 
electric lights, running water. Experienced counsel- 
lors. _ Limit membership. [lustrated booklet. 
WYNONA CAMP, 256 Summer St., Fitchburg, Mass, 

ke Morey Club—a modern hotel under 


san a 






epee a 














Camp Cowasset 


On Buzzards Bay North Falmouth, Mass. 


Seashore and sandy beaches, forests of pine, sun- 
shine and the salty tang of the open sea make a 
delightful summer at Cowasset. Free horseback 
riding. Tennis, games, crafts, dramatics. Junior, 
Senior Camps. Appetizing food. Catalog. 


MISS BEATRICE A. HUNT 
22 Plymouth St. Holbrook, Mass. 











22nd Season. 


Membership by Invitation. 
DR. EMERSON A. KIMBALL, 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


LAMBERT F. WHETSTONE, 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 





CAMP ALOHA for Boys nase ee. 


Situated on Lake Shore in Pine Grove in White Mountain R 
Conducted in conjunction with Camp Aloha Summer School. adueeuns 
For information address any of the Directors: 


DR. HENRY GILMAN, 

State College, Ames, Iowa. 
EDMUND W. OGDEN, 

84 State St., Boston, Mass. 











For Girls Roxbu 
“THE HORSEBACK CA 
“The Camps without Extras” 

Camp Idlewild for boys on Lake Winnepesaukee 

N. H., is under the same management. Illustrated 

booklets. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin 

Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


, Vermont 
Ps” 





Mrs. Norman Ohite's 8 


Seaside Camps in the Pines 
on Cape Cod 
“OWAISSA” “MAYFLOWER” 
Ages 13-18 for Girls Ages 8-12 


Surf Bathing for Sport, Still Water for 
Instruction. Organized Athletics, 
Dramatics, Arts and Crafts. 
Representatives may be interviewed in Boston or New Yorks 
Illustrated booklets of “‘Owaissa”’ 
or “‘Mayflower”’ will be sent upon request to 


Mrs. Norman White Orleans, Massachusetts 





For girls. On beautiful lake among tall, fragrant pines. 
1300 ft. altitude. Mountain climbing, water sports, 
horseback riding, arts and crafts. THE CLUB for girls 


over 18. 
Miss Evelina Reaveley, Box R, Elmwood, N. H. 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls’ camp in the Green Mourtains; all usual camp ac- 
tivities including horsemanship. Lllustrated catalogue 
upon request. Price $175.00 for the season 
Prof. and Mrs. Arthur E. Winslow, 





Northfield, Vt. 


CAMP WEETAMOO "224°" 


For girls 10 to 15. 10th season. All a 
Personal attention. References given and required. 
For booklet address Miss FLORENCE E. GRISWOLD, 
Director, Bridgewater, Mass. 


CAMP NAIDNI 
On Lake Dunmore, Vermont. 50 acres. 14 mile lake front. 
Wholesome vacation camp for girls, 9-21. Cutmmiong, 
canoeing, hikes and evpey a Season of 3 wees. 


Apply t 
Mrs. G. C. Britten, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


7 Hillside R d. 
‘CAMP YOKUM for GIRLS 
Auieade 1875 ft. Crystal clear gem of a mountain lake at summit of 
107 of the finest siris in the nation. Every land and 
water sport under expert lea 
Bight weeks $250. laundry, horseback riding, tutoring, on'y 
extras. Councilor posit.ons Ned” lllustrated Booklet. 
Mary E. Richardson, 69 Woodr.ont street, » Mass. 


ed 
AMP SEQUOYA (Girls) 
In Alleghany Mts. On beautiful lake. 
Water sports, Horse back riding, Tennis, 
Hockey, etc. Tutoring optional. All ages. 
8 weeks term $190. References required. Catalog 
of Box E., SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


CAMP HASWELL ,,.* isttcair 


Ideally situated in 4 northern Catskills, 2200 ft. elevation. 
<——— program, ail eperts. and ta toring. No extras. Ag Sie. 
a) Oo ex je 
it. Meas iy 1 West 110 St., New York . 
ruce Bruce Wellington, 197 Main Si., Pechonesck. N. J. 




















Camp Al-Ky-Ris 


For GIRLS 8-18 


On the A belenesd program of camp activ. 
. ities that makes for initiative and 

pine clad self-reliance, the charm of youth 

shores of and bodily grace. 

Lake SEBAGO, BOOKLET on request. 

MAINE. Mrs. Malcolm R. Lawrence, Director 


246 W 2st End Avenue, New York City 














Belgrade Lakes, Maine. 19th season. Everything for the 
care, health and development of girls. Juniors, Middlers, 
Seniors. Horseback riding and all land and water sports. 
Booklet. Address, 4 Hortense Hersom, 66 Oakwood 
Rd., Newtonville, Mass 


LUTHER GULICK CAMPS 


: laine 

Summer address, SOUTH >a Marine 
Winter add 

122 Hies S8T.. PORTLAND, Mnxe 


CAMP MOY-MO-DAY-YO for Girls 


19th Season. Pequaket Lake, Cornish, Maine 
Every xirl has continuous progress 
= ra day — rest alternating with activities. Five groups, 7 to 20 

taff 4 K umm “*“Class A’’ rating by State ‘Board of 
fea 


Miss H. Mayo. 15 Wren Street, Boston 32 Mass. 


CAMP TECONNET 
China, Maine 
The Island Camp for Girls. For information address 
Mrs. CHARLES F. TOWNE, 
124 Woodland Park, Auburndale, Mass. 


EGGEMOGGIN CAMP for Girls" 32-7" 


llth season. On salt water. Horseback riding free. AN aii 
Experienced isors. Resident nurse. p— 4 and Senicr Camps. 
Ages 8 to 20. Limited enroiiment 
Tuition $320. Laundry 
Principal 











Fairmont School ss 2907-09 S St, Washington, D. . C. 


SILVER LAKE CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


In Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 
All the sports making for a happy outdoor life. 
References required. New York Sepsennaaaeins. 

For catalogue addres: 
The Director, Box 21, Bradford. Mass. 


For -chool and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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los Alamos Ranch 












In the High-Timbered Rockies Ninth Summer 


Cool Perfect Table No Mosquitoes 


Give your boy this real experience. He will 
remember it always. To travel on his cow- 
pony over the Forest Rangers’ trails with a 
pack outfit, camping in the canyons where the 
trout are plentiful, his headquarters a wonder- 
ful big ranch high in the mountains, always 
well looked after by men of much experience. 
He will return to you radiant in health and 
happiness, ready for his best year at school 
Write for booklet and references. 


A. J. CONNELL, Los Alamos Ranch School 


Box R Otewi, Sandoval County, New Mexico 


Camp Mishike 7:7. 


In the heart of the North Woods 














Mishike, Wis Definite program of 
forestry, under trained foresters 
Canoeing, exploring, marking trails, 
learning woods lore. Every day an 
adventure. 1700 acres. Four miles 
lake shore. Write for booklet. 


w. €E. sANBEReon. Director 
8 E. 4ist St., New York City 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Recreational summer 
For catalog address 





Room 603 


ULVER 
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Camp Awosting 
Minnewaska, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


For boys 9-16, on beautiful lake. 2000 ft. eleva- 
tion. 90 miles from New York Boys taught to 
play all games well—tennis, baseball, swimming, 
riding—overnight trips learning camp craft. Excel 
lent food and best of care. 26th season. _Tutor- 
ing. For F. Davis, Box KR, 
467 Fairview Ave., J 


prospectus address W. 
Orange, 


N. 















To be a Woodcrafter in 
personal touch with the real 
DAN BEARD 

is a rare privilege. 

Send for a booklet. 


DAN BEARD WOODCRAFT CAMP 


In charge of the famous scout himself 
On beautiful Pennsylvania mountain 
lak ll the outdoor activities that boys 


like. Exceptional precautions taken. No 
extra charge for tutoring. Under direc- 
tion of real wilderne: —y man. 


APPLY 93 Bowne Avenue. Flushing, 1.1, W.Y. 
CAMP METEDECONK Lakewood. Nod. 


Lakewood, N 
Hills, lakes, pine groves, seashore, all sports, includ 
horsemanship, sailing, woodcraft. One reasonable 
Exceptional plant, equipment and Screens 
Tutoring if desired. Write for booklet R 
DRYDEN, 128 West 34 St., Bayonne, N. J. 


ANTHONY WAYNE on save camp 


OYS, 7 to 16 

WELCOME LAKE, PIKE COUNT PA. 
Everything to delight the heart of the tel 
his parents. Aquatic and athletic sports, 
riding and woodcraft. For catalogue address 
Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, N. J. 


MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP and CLUB 


near Chestertown, N. 
wimming, canoeing, fishing, horsemanship, hiking, _ tennis, danci 
Realdent phvsician. 1 
or girls 
-20 years. 
r.and Mrs. W. Hough Mills, 


hoy—and 
horseback 


POCONO PINES CAMP 


For boys, Pocono Pines, Pa. High in the invigorating 
mountains (2000 ft.) Sandy beach on 3 mile lake. 
Swimming, canoeing, riding All sports. Fresh vege 
tables and milk. Catalog 


Jenesee St., 


J. Elwood Calhoun, 5906 Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OK-0-MOONSHINE 


Adirondacks. 20th Year. 30 Counsellors. 300 
Acres. Boys, 8-18, grouped in 5 distinct sections. 
Address Dr. C. A. Robinson, Box R-3 Peekskill, N. Y. 








camps for boys—and more. 
The Inquiry Dept.,Culver, indiana. Lake Maxinkuckee 
HORPE CAMP sox: 
BOYS | 


ee under 15 years. Bungalows. On Pelican 
Lake. Fun. “Safety First."” Unusual care. 
For CATALOG: - Box R, Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. | 


Camp Fairwood 7th Season | 


For Bovs 8 to 18 years. On Torch Lake near Charle 
voix, Mich All forms of outdoor recreation including 
riding carefully supervised Group activities by age 


Resident physician. Addre 


Unsurpassed table »Ss , 
College Hill, Cincinnati, 


Mr. and Mrs. N. F. Eder, 


Camp Greenbrier for Boys 
In the pn linea of West Virginia. 26th year. 
Membership by invitation. Information on request. 


Address Alderson, W. Va. 


Ohio. 








Camp Takeda 


For girls 12 to 20. In foothills Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains pxperrenned directors; careful supervision 
for health and safe Screened sleeping quarters 
ating, pba oe. . hikin; 
tain age 
and crafts 
ics, indoor fi mnasium. Ex 

le 

instructors 
For informatio om address 





Pauline Trimble, Director 
Box 24, Gainesville, Ga. 


Camp Highland Lake 


America’s Most Splendidly Equi d Boys’ Camp 


**Land of the Sky,’’ on the Celebrate ” Asheville Plateau, 
near Hendersonville 











for catalog, address Georgia Military Lie College Park, Ga. 





BIG STAR LAKE 


CAMP NEECARNIS sitowin, micu. 


FOR GIRLS 8 to 18 


Every girl receives the Director's personal attention. 
Horseback Riding Hik Tennis 
Water Sports Tr es Handcrafts 
Expert Councilors rips Resident Nurse 


Eight week season begins July Ist 
Illustrated Booklet details other attractions 
Miss Edith R. Holl 39 Fitch Place Grand Rapids, Mich. 











CAMP BRYN AFON Lando’ Lakes, Roosevelt, Wis 
Private Lake. All Land and Water Sports. Craft Studio 

Screened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood floors. Trails for 

Horseback Riding. Staff of 30 College Women. References re- 

quired. Booklet 

LOTTA BROADBRIDGE, The Palms, 1001 Jefferson, DETROIT, Mich. 


OSOHA-OF-THE-DUNES on cims 


Crystal Lake Frankfort, Michigan 


Besutiful and healthful location, Meg equipment, resident nurse. 


jal attention to juniors. joeing, woodcraft featured. 
‘ifth season, pale Ist-Aug. 26th. “‘ruition $200. 00. 
Osoha C! for rae women. Book 


Mrs. B. G. Manistee, Michigan 


SANDSTONE CAMP "<2" 


Five hours from Chicago. 14th season. All w A. mh land 
a. dancing. riding, dramatics, arts. Girls 8 to 24 in three 
divisions. Address 
Esther Cochrane Dunham, 418 No. 29th St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Chicago office, 1204 Stevens Bidg 


Camp Junaluska, Lake Junaluska, W.0. °"5,)" P°5,.29° 


roun a - 
camps in the South for Girls In the “*Land of ae Sky"* near 
Asheville. Swimming, canoeing, horseback riding, mountain clim)b- 
ing, shooting, arts and crafts, nature lore, etc. Complete equipment. 
Resident physician. Send for illustrated catalogue. Miss Ethel J. 
McCoy, Director, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va 

> 

Eagle’s Nest Camp 


Waynesville, 
North Carolina. 


Riding, swimming, sports, hikes, crafts, dancing, nature lore, 
music, dramatics,—but none too strenuous. Intelligent attention 
to individual needs Excellent food. Ages 6-18; $300.00, NO 


ae _. ws already engaged. Booklet upon request. 


Myers, Jr.,620 East 40th Street, Savannah, Ga. 


WINNE- TASKA 


Winnetaska fr Girl Wawbewawa fr Boys 
The Canoeing Cam on the Asquam Lakes 
Dr. and Mrs. John B May, Cohasset, Mass. 


THE MINNE- WONKA CAMPS 


FOR BOYS: FOR GIRLS: 


Or. F. A. Ewerhardt management; Mr, & Mrs. Lestie W. Lyon 
Director Bet pees guert Directors 
chain of 27 


5204 Kensington Ave. beautiful lakes. 7415 Carleton Ave. 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


THE PENNINGTON CAMPS 
For Girt INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN Pa; Boys 
Camp in teriochen Fully Equipped Camp ch 
P20. a Director Willis bem  pireclor 

se oat. Lakes. Al! Land and Water Sports. 200 Acres Forest of 
way and White Pine. Al! positions filled. For Booklets, address 


160 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


The BANCROFT Camp 
for Backward Children 


Individual attention on the part of trained directors 
the particular needs of each chil« 
Careful supervision of all camp activities. 
Swimming, canoeing, and other water sport 
Deep sea fishing, tennis, riding otoring, pelnitive camping. 
Booklet on Request 
On the Maine coast near Roe ‘klan d, 
E. A. FARR 3TON, M JENZIA JLSON 
Address — Hassonren D 


Giaine 
LEY 





D 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 









1843 


find here 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia. 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute 


Oldest girls’ school inVirginia—Episcopal. Location healthfuland 
beautiful. Generaland college preparatory courses. 
for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture 
and refinement combined with modern equipment and teach- 
ing methods. 


1924 






yalalumne 







Supervised out-door sports. For catalogue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box R 









WARD-BELMONT 


FoR 


GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


RESERVATIONS for the 1925-26 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Jepartments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics an 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm and 
Country Club. Keferences required. 
ooklets on request Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont ana Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 


usr “St. Mary's 











Memphis 
Tennessee 


Thomas F. Gailor. President Board of Trustees. Home and 
Jay School Primary—College preparatory—Music Mild climate. 
Outdoor life. Ample ¢ rounds odern buildings. Limited enroll- 
ment m Augusta Loomis, 1257 Poplar Bivd. 


For school and camp information address the Department of ean THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





| 
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ARYLAND COLLEGE) 


For Women. 60 minutes from Washington 





Literary, Dom. Sci., Secretarial, Kindergarten, Physical 
Education, Music cou all leading to DEGREE 
Also Preparatory Magnificent 7 rs pocont buildins 
Private baths. Swimming pool. Est. 1834 
CAT ; Box R LU THERVIL LE, MD 


GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 


A Junior college for young women National patronage. 
Two years college, four years high school. All new build- 


ings Ideal climate- water sports the year 


land and 
round. _ Address 
Gulf Park College, Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE Founded 1827 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for Young 


Women fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business, Oratory, Music. 138 Acres. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

J. L. Roemer, President, Box 1024, St. Charles, Mo. 


SCHOOL 


LMWOOD Fercins 


33d . Ist grade thru Junior, High School 
and Bay. Beautiful grounds in finest residential rhs 
care; home environmen \etics 3, French, music, ar 
, a atic art, heme ec a s. Moderate rate 
s: 


ine R. Sherwood, A.B., Prin., 4945 Ellis Ave., hicago 


|GRAFTON HALL 4 resepaised Ss3iem7 


! 


Music, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Econ s, 
Secretarial Courses. Athletics and other student 
Beautiful gr unds., Limited regi s- 
free, upon request. Address 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 






for GIR 


vities. Modern buildings 
n. Illustra edd atalo 
Registrar. Box R. B., 


Milwaukee - Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school. 
Girls prepared for all colleges. General courses, 
music, art, domestic science. Catalox. 

Miss Anna A. Raymond, A.M., Principal. Box R. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years’ c vollege. 4 years’ Academy. 
=xpression, 72nd year. Campus 
s. utdoor Sports “New ( ‘ollege dormitory. 
Se -parate building for younger girls. all term opens September 9, 


1925. C Wa? 
Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


Starrett School for Girls {"\2°°" 


lege preparatory and Junior College courses, co-operative 
University of Chicago. Prepares for all colleges. A H« 
in ourown modern fireproof buildi an. . . ee on one of Ch 
finest Park Boul. Catalogue and vi 
Address Box 24. 4515 Deeeal y Rey  Ghicone. Til 


ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY for Girls 








Granton Hail. 





Dean, 


me S 

















Fpiscopal. Estab, 1884. New $500,000 building. Ten a 
ampus overloc oo ett A ae College preparatory —_ ywene 
courses, Intermediate and prim departments. Music home 
economics, secretarial courses. og sag Limited enr ‘itn rent. 
Ade Preston Princé 

Tacoma, Washing! ton 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Rockford College for Women 

A college of distinguished graduates. A.B., B. S.. A. M. de- 
grees Campus of 10 wooded acres. on Rock River All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate college — many student 
activiti rite for catalog and book of view 


| Wm. A. Maddox. Ph.D. President, Box R. B., Rockford. II! 
, 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





Norwalk, Conn. 


HILLSID FOR GIRLS 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. General 
courses. Organized athletics. 
MARGARET R i, A. 8. (Wat82) | Poin 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. 8. (Smith) 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and re- 

sourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, Art, 

College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 
WINSLOW, PRINCIPAL 

140 Woodland Road 


a TAT aa -_ 


SCHOOL 
College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 











for GIRLS 
Vor IMlustrated Cai ae 


Addre 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons. Lowell. Massachusetts 





— unit for household arts covering 
food values as 
Extensive grounds. Horseback riding. 





Rendall Hall boi 


FOR GIRLS. Unquestioned scholastic standards. thal 
Exceptional physical advantages. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. P. Kendall, Box 63 SuSSicusens 
FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

Courses: Four years Coll Two Years Finishing, Aca- 

demic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, ete. Paris Branch. 


Write for « atalogue to The Reverend ——— 
Tarry York 








Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional 
opportunities, with a —) 7 home life. 
Send for Year Book. 


1670 Summit Street 
D Wk IGHT FOR GIRLS 
pon ol qo —— Riding. SS ny 

MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. __ Engiewood, N. J. 


“A good school for Girls.” 
entenary Fy! informationon request. 


ee 1ATC pres RK. J. Trevorrow, Box 95, 
ns ute Hackettstown, N. J. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Girls Washington, D. C. Suburbs 
The fundamentals of college training in «a 2-year diploma course, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics. Catalog on request. 
Jas. E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President, 
Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 
Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Expression 
and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Education. Nine 
new buildings on 125-acre suburban site. Our own Farm and 
Dairy. Applications for 1925-26 now being received. 

JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., Pr: Box R, Frederick, Md. 


For women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year 
courses leading to all degrees. Two-year course leading 
to certificate. Personal supervision of strong faculty. 
Modern fireproof buildings. Athletics. Swimming pool. 
Established 1853. Catalog. Box 3-R, Lutherville, Md. 


HntHCD IMeTH For Girls 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE ‘e'.0%s 


Select school. 64th session. Convenient to 
Washington. Music, French, Secretarial Courses. 
Out-of-door Sports. Enter any time. Rate $550. 


Address Registrar, Box 75, Warrenton,Va. 


Newton, Mass. 


SCHOOL 





























Southern Seminary S7thyear 








A Schow of Charester. For girls and young women. _ Blue Ridge 
Mtns. of Virginia. r and CG Music, 
Art, Expr ; Home E Sports, Health: 
Gas. Cones. Box 982, Buena Vista, Va. 





VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE $, Sir ane, 


4lst year. 27 states. High School and Junior College. 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science and 
tarial Courses. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym. 
Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths. 
Va., Bristol, Box 145, H. G. Noffsinger, A.M., Pres. 


Warrenton ‘Country School For Girls 


College preparatory and general course. French, Se bee of 
the house. The school is planned to teach giris how to y, to 
tins — nearer nature, and to inculcate habits of order and 
This school offers a fixed rate. Music, Drawing and 
Riding are the only extras. Separate building for little =. 
Mite. Lea M. 





f=. Che Castle 
“\ Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
* Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 





A jms old New England country one for girls. 
frora Boston. Preparation for all colleges. A special unit for an intensive one-year 
course for college examinations. Exceptional faculty of college-bred women from the 
leading Eastern colleges. Secretarial training. | Vocal and instrumental music. A 


well on domestic “ae Gymnasium, sleeping porch. 
canoeing, trips afield. All sports. 50 pupils. 


MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 
30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 






Twenty-five miles 





42nd year. 




















BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 


CUDDER SCHOOL 


For Young Women. Day and Boarding. New York 


Strentages. (A) POST GRADUATE WORK, Secretaria); 
Science; Social Welfare and Community Service; Music 

(B) SELECT HIGH OOL. (C) ATHLETICS. 
Address Miss R. B. udder, 244 W. 72d St., New York City 


Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio. Eleetive Chaperonage. Ninth Year, 
Phone Endicott 1683, Open All Year. Catalogue. Registration now for 1924-1925 











MRS. MERRILL’S 
(a! akamere = Siycerdire 
i eee ES Ba York City 


Address, MRS. MERRILL 
ORIENTA POINT, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


Ossining School 
For Girls Ossining-on-Hudson 
56th year. College Preparatory, Academic, Art, Music 
and Economic Courses. ——— school for younger girls. 
Illustrated year book on req 
Clara C. Fuller, Principal. ‘Box 3-K, Ossining, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary, 

RussELL SaGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 


~ COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Beautiful locaticn in National Capital. High School, 
College Preparatory, Collegiate, Domestic Science, Secre- 
tarial Courses, Music, Art and Expression. Well_ordered 
home and social life. Athletics, Miss Jessie Truman, 
Assoc. Prin., 1535 Eighteenth St., N.W.,Washington, D.C. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dramatic 

art; other art, academic or college subjects may be 

elected. Tuition according to amount of work taken. 
MR. and MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 


1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Founded 1851 


DARLINGTON fervoung Women. 


Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Prepara- 
tory courses. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. ¢ Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, P Pa. 


“MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Phys- 
ical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R, 
Miss Janet t Sayward. Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


FAIRFAX HALL 4&,. 
In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main Line railroads. College 

ratory. 1 year graduate work. Music, Art, Home Economics, 
xpreesion Sone |. Modern building. 35 acres. Open air 


pool. 
John Noble Maxwell, Pres. 
_Fairtax Hall. Basic Station, Box B, Waynesboro, Va. 























SOUTHERN COLLEGE orsy-casci, 


One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium, 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate $700. 
Arthur Kyle Davis. A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 





Box 53, Warrenton, Va. 

BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
‘oothiis five Blue Rider Ride pits. North of or Atianta. Standard ly k—— 
=. at buildings, outdoor sports; 











VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls 


and Young Women Box F, ROANOKE, VA. 
In Valley - Virginia. Elective, Preparatory, Junior College. 


XL. I i" ‘physical Music, Art, ion. Home Economics. Secretarial, Library, 
Canalo a illustrated . ournalism, “Mattie P. Harris, Pres. Mrs. Gertrude Harris 
™Mddress B ENAU. Box F. Gainesville, Ga. wright, V. P. 





ASHLEY HALL 4,27: gui 
fering a broad va- 

riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
courses in Kindergarten 8 Training. 
~<— ing Pool. Mild Climate. 


pa McBee. a A. Principal, Box R, Charleston. S. C. 








Martha Washington College for Young Women 
Delightful climate. 2200 feet elevation. 6lst year. 2 years prepar- 
atory and 2 years coll work. Strong departments Music, Art, 
Expression, Seoeutin thonae, Physical Education, Secretarial 
Science. All sports. References required. Terms $520. 

C.D. Curtis, President, Box R, Abingdon, Va. 





SCOVILLE SCHOOL | 


fF ,e OLDER AND YOUNGER CIR Ls 
ling and Day Puptisn At 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York 
facing Central Park and the Museum of Art 


= 
| 
| 
Miss Rosa B. CHIsMAN, Principal 


MARY IMMACULATE SCHOOL 


For ot Sea Ta Day 
100- ome Estate; 1 hour New York. 

Address, Sister Directress, 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls, All 
— and courses including Junior College and Music. 

3 H. Leh Director, Box R 
DREW SEMINARY The Carmel School for 

Girls on beautiful Lake 
Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High 


scholastic standing. Small classes. College preparatory, General 
and special courses. Athletics. 59th year. New building for 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President, Bex 614, Carmel, N. Y. 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
* this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
ngressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
catalog, Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Hox K, F rederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D.. ON H, w ashington, D.O. 


~ GUNSTON, HALL 
1908 Me ke AL 


A school for girls. Preparatory and aca- 
demic courses. Two years’ graduate and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 

___CMrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 


BEECHWOOD 


Jenkintown, Pa. Suburb of Philadelphia. School for 
practical training of young women. Junior College De- 
partments, Music, Art, Home Economics, Kindergarten, 
Normal + Tame etc. Pipe organ, gymnasium. Ad- 
dress as abo 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and courses 
for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 
THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 4 “onntry Schoo! 
In a College Town 
Preparatory for college. High scholastic standards. 
Music, Art, Languages, Home-making Sciences. Outdoor 
sports including canoeing. Seven Gables—Junior School. 
Wildcliff—Graduate School. Write for catalogs. 
Mr. and Mrs. H.M. Crist, Principals, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 


~~ PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
P SCHOOL for GIRLS. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. MAY each year 
spent at Ocean City. Work continues without interruption. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates _ Catalogue and 
views, Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M.., Prin., Box R. 
INDEN HALL 2x8 
100 GIRLS 
In the far-famed “Garden Spot~ of Pennsylvania 
Attractive Home Life. Gymnasium and Pool. Preparatory, Gen- 
arial, Post 


Graduate. Soparete Junior School. Iliustrated Catalog. 
?. W. Srenoet, D. D. ___Box 137, Lititz, Lancaster Co.. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


FOR GIRLS. In mountains near New York. 
Graduates —_ all certificate colleges —— 
exams. courses: Finishing; H. 

dr. College. New Gym and pool. 
ir. and Mrs. Claui 




















de R. Wyant, Bethlehem. Pa 


For school and camp information address the D: Department of Education, THE = RED BOOK “MAGAZINE, 83 West 48nd St., New York City. 








The Red Book Magazine 








PaGe 10 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG M 
ORCESTER ACADEM 
FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 
250 boys $1,000,000 equipment $1000 per year Worcester, Massachusetts 





THE MITCHELL SCHOOL 


A school that appeals to the American Boy and the 
thoughtful parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair play, 
and thoro work. Upper one lower school. 

ALEXANDER H. TCHELL, Principal, 
Box R, Billerica, _ Mass. 


SUFFIELD 45:22! for Boys. 3 nour 


from New York City. Thorough 
reparation for college or business. u nee 
Jepartment for young boys. Boo 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. . Principal 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 


Cascadilla Schools College afrevaregers 





Boys. Prepares for all leading colleges and universities. 
Certificate privileges. Small classes. Individual atten- 
tion. Special tutoring school. All branches of athletics. 





Write for catalog today. The Cascadilla Schools, 
138, Ithaca, N. Y. * 
MANLIUS §&2itt,20nn's Sonool 
College Preparatory, Military. 
Among the hills, near Syracuse. Graduates now at- 
tending 48 colleges. Thoroughly equipped. Business 
soutes, Riding School. Junior school — boys 10 to 
30 years under present management. Catalogue. Ad- 


ee Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 93, Manlius, N. Y. 


EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 


College preparatory. Long, enviable record. 
Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Address Principals, Box R-3, Peekskill, N. “_ an 








The STORM KING sctoo 
Formerly The STONE neat Established 1867 
A Progressive College 
Attractive Outdoor Life. Ae matics £ tram 3 now ork. 
Catalog and Book a 
Alvan E. Duerr, er. Cor ait on. n Hudson, N.Y. 


DE LA SALLE SCHOOL 


Seven Miles from Utica Boys, 10 to 
Hic Gopraing, Seheet 
Conducted by Brothers of the Christian Schools. From 6th to 








ith grades inclusive. Terms, "sn 
Brother R 








jobert, Box 64, Oriskany, New York 
HARRISBURG ACADEMY #2: 
jn as 


Accredited. Smal! classes. Cottage dormitory system. 
Moderate rates. 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Saleber Springs. 
200) Ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & O. 
Konceverte. $125,000 on new Bet ah nts, 


including Gymnasium. Board and tuition $250. Catalog. 
Col. -»Prin., Box 21, Lewisburg. 


W.Va. 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


One of the most distinzuishea schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Acacemies, Business. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, all athletics. Complete plant. Charges $650. Col. Thos. 
H. Russell, B. S., Pres., Box R (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 





tation | 
| golf, swimming pool. 








= COLLEGE 
i: CARMEL HALL PREPARATORY 

coed home school. Enrollment limited to sixty boys. 

Individual instruction. Convenient to New York City. 


Address: Ralph W. Crane, B.A., Headmaster 
Academy Hill, Stratford, Connecticut. 


ROX BU ny 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruction by 
Tutorial Method. All field, gymnasium and track sports 
A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster __ CHESHIRE, CONN. 


For the —2 around i 
cation of manly boys. 

| a — 60-acre AR... 

for all the st 

colleges. Moderate rates. —_ include two Gram 
59th year. 


mar and four High School Grades. 

Roger |, Headmaster, A 
FREEHOLD ii SCHOOL 

TARY 

for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—inculcates 

obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The school with 

personal touch. Catalog. Address 

Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 318, Freehold, N. J. 


BLAIR  AColtese Preparatory 


School for Boys 
Founded 1848 Imposing buildings, equipped. 
Thorough instruction. Lower School for younger boys 
Endowed. Write for —T- 
John C. Sharpe, LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box S, Biairstown, N. J. 


NJ. 








BORDEN TOWN Mier 
aymond Ri iordonDehool | ervmen ervecnten torneo Institute 
oroug prepare ion for co t ficient 
ee p rae enn - A ns pe + y =~ iF Cigases, ee fhe gy WE, tanght 
fy ow to stu upervised athlet 41st y Cat- 
toi mi Fox the wsdvancement Sion crinayrhdal boa Street, | alogue, Col. bp. Fandon, Principal and oes 
Gocress Mrs. 5: Drawer ©-23. BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE. 
YORK MILITARY ACAD) ox PRINCETON 
NEW TUTORING SCHOOL 
- Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. THOROUGH AND SUCCESSFUL 
juntorechoalss ili scholastic ss Ee ye COLLEGE PREPARATION 
. Commercial courses, sports, infantry, cavalry, cadet band. 101 Stockton Street, Princeton, New Jersey 














St. Johns School 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON.N. Y 
Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small ceases. 
en wil Athletics. Separate school for boys under 1 
i illiam Add Addison Ranney, A. M., Prin. 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 

New York. 35th year. ‘Your school looks so homelike” 

—visitors’ expression. orgy if in the Catskills. 
tH] 






Military 





Irvington-on- Hudson. 


_ Box 23, New York 
boys’ school 
COOK ACADEMY : S a wee 
Finger Lake Region. Under Christian influence. Boys 


successful in 14 colleges. All athletics. Swimming pool. 
52nd year. For catalog address: 

PRINCIPAL, BOX R 
Montour Falls — 





New York 
HIGH 


Kelvin School 2 
331 West 70th Street, New York City 
College pocparetees. 2ist year. Individual instruction 


and smal! subject groups. 
Tel. Endicott 3396 ___G. A. L. DIONNE, Headmaster 


very | Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A community of ambitious nage under a dormitory in- 
fluence that makes for manhoo Send for catalog. . 
W. P. Tomlinson, M. A. F. H. Somerville, B. $. 

x 18, Swarthm 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


Preparatory grade, nation-wide patronage, refining in- 
fluence. $500,000 plant built by U. S. Gov't. All athletics, 
R.0.T.C. College preparation ; busi- 
ness course; junior school. Fixed charges $620. Catalog. 

Col. C. E. . Crosland, Pres. Box 304, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY 


For boys 5 to 14. Kindergarten through eighth grade 








Military suited to young boy needs. Nurse and House- 
mother. Beautiful, healthful region. 1200 ft. alt. 7 
buildings. Rate $450. Special summer rates. Catalog. 


+ Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 











VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 


Fishburne Military School fr<e3rcs £5 
tusiness life. R. O. T. C. under U. S. War Department. New 
$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. 
Colonel MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Prin., Box R. 











RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 
of Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or 
Scientifie Schools. MIL TARY TRAINING. Gymnasium 
and ge s. $500. 33rd session opened Sept. 23rd. Address 
B! MILITARY ACADEMY 
College P P 
| ~ nces. ern pirepeeed Be Equipment. Ali Sports. 
r Booklet "How the Aet, address 
COLONEL €.’S. LIGON, PRESIDE “Seat H, tone, Va. 
Founded 1793. A school of national patronage. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. . T. C. Unit, 
Superb location in world renowned climate. Upper and 
_ Box R, Asheville, 
for Your wo a 
self-discipline, initiative, thoroughness; for a 
straight, healthy body and manly ing. 
The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley 
CHAS L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, , Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 
reparatory and Business Administrative — 
BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 
Lower Schools. Send for catalog. 
N. C. 
For academic work of recognized merit; for 
of the United States. 











Prepares for | 








Address Headmaster, Box R. 
Where the honor system 


The McCallie School really works! Founded to 


instill Christian principles. Preparation for college, or 
government academies. Smal! classes. Individual atten- 
tion. Bible taught. Military trainin, Large athietic 
fields, gymnasium, ane pool. ‘atalog. Headmasters 
8. J. McCallie, 1. A., J.P. McCallie, M.A., Ph. 0. R, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose with 
utmost care the school which will help mould him. This school 
becomes a positive force in the life of every boy who enters it. 
Our catalog will help you to choose wisely, Write. 


SEWANE 


An ideal boy’s world of 8000 acres. Genuinely thorough 
college preparation. Small classes. Careful direction. 
Interested, intelligent leadership; _— associations. New 
$125,000 fireproof barracks. All athletics. Founded 
1868. Catalog. Address Registrar, Box R, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man 


Study, Athletics, Water Sports, America’s Great Open 
Air School on the Guif—a year around school. Small 
Classes, College-bred Faculty. Separate department and 
campus for boys 8 to 15. Helpful catalogue free. 

Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-6, Gulfport, Miss. 











MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


A military academy of highest standards; country lo- 


cation in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong 
facult close poset supervision; parental disci- 
pline; small clas: Junior unit R.O.T.C.  76- acre 


campus; large athletic fields and 2-mile lake; golf. 
Summer session. Cadets enter any time. Address 
COL. SANDY , Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 














ite watt 








WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory school for Boys. College 
entrance, Business and special courses. Ideal location, 
12 miles from yg om Write for Catalog and View 
Book to Major C. M. RENCE, Supt., Box 404, 
Wenonah, N. J. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


18 years of service. College courses and degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance 
Separate preparatory school for younger boys. 
Charlies E. Hyatt, President, Box 128, Chester, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical school. 





Exnert faculty 


Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, to recog 
nize his own - ow All outdoor sports. Gymnasinm 
oe pool. A good place for your boy Address 


. W. Wilson, son, Jr.. Pi ‘President, _Box 842, Saltsbure, Pa. 


Carson oe Se SS 


6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 
labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School 
Military training. Character Building Supreme. Terms, §400 
_Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 
OF 
od 





87th year. In the mountains 


YERKIOMEN 48Si99k:9% 


For the Boy who wants to Make Go 
Excellent Record in College and Business, All! 
Athletics. 2) acres Campus. Moderate Kates. 


Separate Junior School A Home Care. Address 
Oscar S. Kriebel, D. D. Princ: x 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 


“Electricity 


Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering Complete 
in one year. Theory and practical applications. Est. 1893. 
Construction, installation, testing. Vrite for catalog. 
Bliss Electrical School. 115 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 


eo 
Branham & Hughes Military Academy. 
Ideal for training boys in character and scholarship. Thirty 
miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Improved facilities. 
Endorsed by eminent educators. 32nd year. U.S. Officer detailed. 
Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools. <— our 
catalogue ddress Box 10, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory—80 per cent of graduates entered 
college last year. Lower school with separate building 
for young boys. A teacher for every ten cadets. All 
athletics. 5lst_ year. For catalog address Col. H. D. 
Abells. Supt., Box 1800. Morgan Park, Chicago, Illinois. 


77th Year 








The oldest and the leading school for young 


boys in the West. Genuine home life. One 
hour from Chicago. Address Noble Hill, 
Principal, Box D-4, Woodstock, Ill. 


Non-Military. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 


On =p eg north of Chicago. All Athletics. Encowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, til. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BOYS under 15. A select school in the country. The 
many advantages offered make —— worthy of 
your investigation. Write for catalc 
ddress: DAKOTAH, Dakota. ‘Mlinois. 
(100 miles N. W. from Chicago. ) 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Boys taught “how tostudy.”” 
Graduates enter college without exami- 
nation. Also business courses. Character training. 
APPLY EARLY. CATALOG. Address: 


ina 
HOWE s..225.2, 


For Catalog address 
Rev. CuaRLes HERBERT Youne, 8. T. D., Rector 
Box 240 Howe, INDIANA 


“«< 


Clean Mind 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St New York City. 








.. 
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The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
__FOR ‘ YOUNG MEN 


PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly littie men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 

Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, California 
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MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





eesesssssesesessessssssssss: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 

New Spring Class begins April Ist 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Iustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-C CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
FFFSFFSSSFSSSSFFSFFSFFS IFS 





California Military Academy OF PALO 
College preparatory school of high standards, modern 
equipment. West Point Military training directed by ex- 
officers of regular army. 28 acres in the sunshine valley 
of Santa Clara. Adjoins Stanford University. Big swim- 
ming pool. All athletics. Catalog. Mayfield, California. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline. 
Summer term and camp. 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


——HILL MILITARY ACADEMY — 


Portland, 
For manly boys. The oldest se! _ in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cat- 
alogue on request. 























° a ee =e 

New Mexico Military Institute | 

A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 

standards. High school and junior college. Splendid | 

equipment. R. O. T. C. Outdoor life the year round. | 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


THE VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL | _ 


Valley, Wyoming, via Cody 
Intensive instruction to meet college entrance require- 
ments on 0 acre ranch. Out-door = with horse 
for each boy. Limited. Catalog. Addr 
Eastern Office, 70 E. 45th St., . New York. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys’ ey! and mental 

needs. Prepares for best coll All 

athletics. Military drill. rs paneling Address 
Shattuck School. Box R. Faribault, Minn. 


NORTHWESTERN With? ith? 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 

cot. R. P. DAVIDSON, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 











WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 
’ *y° 
St. John’s Military Academy ™*,2msric*" 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 


scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high ground, in 
Waukesha County Lake region. Catalog. Box 16-C 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction and 
wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com- 
mercial, College Preparatory, General, Grammar School 








Cc —_, rat Athletic field. gy ——- Catalog. 
F. Q@. Brown, D.D., Supt., Epworth. towa 

MIL 1 TARY 

INSTITUTE 

gaa ae 

Military 


training for physical growth ona monet, ‘direction. Rates 
conservative. Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., 
Box 243, Germantown, Near Dayton. Ohio. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. 
Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 

A. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
OnTO, (COLLEGE HILL. (near Cincinnati), Box 27. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL *::2¢- 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system ot ,* 

em military and general activities that reach every 
An Honor System that builds character. High 

School and Junior College. 

For catalogue address: 754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MO., 43 Miles from Kansas City. 
Oldest Military School West of 7 
High School, Junior College, tT... Schoo!. 
Catalog. Col. S. Sellers, Box R Lexington, Mo. 


: 7N Develops red- 
Missouri Military Academy Pevelops red- 


ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 

and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 

ceptional. Forcatalog address Cox. E.Y. Burton, Pres. 
__ Missouri. Mexico, Box 124. 














Kt. Theatre 






Courses for en, Teaching , Directing 
PRAT AGE rota ING _ 
ANC 
DIRECTORS singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Dev 


es smality and puiae general for any vocal 
i 
Wm. A. Brady Co. eqpeasanase ails 


ge Sa jor. y Bick a, -Yy— 4 
. . ‘aylor, Mary ‘or , Anne’ 
Sir yeaa fama ahs Siaters by Bees fies: 

J. J. Shubert myer Holmes res, Lady Sica Sricties 
Marguerite Clark 

sagged on Se to Seretar 72nd 
Rose Coghlan "t _ 





LITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC | 


Special advantages for those who look forward to con- 
cert or educational work. All branches of music taught. 
Dormitories. Two, Three and Four year courses. Fall 
Term opened September 25. 

15 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
| Endowed. All branches of music. Conducted only for 
students of real — ability and serious purpose. 
atalog on request. 


Dept. K. 
120 Claremont Ave., "Cor. 122nd St., New Yow 





‘New England Conservatory | of Music 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


M4 of ELOCUTION 
The National School *fo"Skatory 
The oldest chartered School of ag Presi in America. 
Degrees granted. Public 8 ———: Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finiening 
Course ~~ For Catalog, address D. C. 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR Yor MUSIC 


Master Summer School June 29-Aug. 8 193. All 
branches of Music; Dramatic Art. _ > accom. 
modations. Apply for free catal dress John J. 
Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimbal! Ha i, — ti. 
“Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 











. . 
Detroit Conservatory of Music 
Master Summer School, June 22-Aug. 1, 1925. Finest 
Conservatory in the West. Departments—Piano, Voice. 
Violin, Organ. Theory, Public School Music and Drawing. 
ete. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For catalogue 
address Dept. 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 
Liberal endowment — Artist teach reasonable cost. ( pottastate. 
Feneral. Preparatory and Public “School Courses in Music: 
Thec iti Modern L Dramatic A ond Babine 
Reading. All courses lead to degrees. Dormitory 
Apour Ha » Diromee ernALBINO Gorno, Dean 


College of Music of ¢ Cincinnati, fo27 | Elm Si St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Where Students Succeed 
Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities for intensive 
study. a and Academic Courses in all branches of Music 
Art and Rates r t our Cata- 
logue help you. 242 wW. Louisville, Ky. 

















SCHOOL Of the 
THEATRE “ 


Threshold Players 


7 DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE Mason FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsiz FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLISS RACHEL CROTHERS 






Students play seven times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime—Voice Devel- 
opment — Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, ete.—Special evening classes for students 
employed during the day. 

Spring term opens March 30th. 

Registration Limited. 

Write for Catalog to the Director 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Princess Theatre, 104 W. 39th St., New York City 











STAGE DANCING 


TALE" WALTER BAA ER 


Formerly Dancing Master for 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, Chas. 
Dillingham, Lee & J. J. Shubert, 

. M. Cohan, others. Teacher 
of Marilyn Miller, Fairbanks 
Twins, Florence Walton and hun- 
dreds of others. Booklet R free. 
900 7th Ave., N. Y. Circle 8290 


























the man who trained Ann Pennington, Evelyn 

Law, Marilyn Miller, Gilda Gray and hundreds 

of other internationally famous stars, offers 

Complete Courses 

in Ail Types of» DANCING 

SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 

COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS 

Art Rooktlet sent free on request 


= WAYBURN pane OF STAGE aneens, INC. 
1 Broadway, Studio Y, New York City 





163-165 West 57th St., New York City 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
‘I admire your energy and work." 
ANNA PAVLOVA.’ 
Catalog on "request, 


Ore: Russian ; Normal School of Banring 


Fall and Winter Courses. 





DENISHAWN 


ane | TED ae gy 
Semest of ASS its Related Arts 
Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Request. 


KATHARANE Epson, DIR. 327 West 28th St., New York 


NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, Pres. 
Day & evening classes in Fine & Applied Arts 
Two-year diploma course. Staff of 20 Specialists. 
NEW YORK Estab, BOSTON 
168) Broadway 15 Yrs. 248 Boy Iston Street 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied / Art 








FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, 
New York raeeuEs 


Interior Architecture and Decoration; a a Stage and Poster 
Design; Teachers’ Training; Saturday Co —Tye * - Tours. 


Address SECRETARY, 2239 Grndeee. New York 


The Art Students’ League of New York 


49th year. Life Drawing and Painting. Portrait, Still 
Life, Illustration. Composition, Modeling, under noted 
artists. New class in Wood Block and Color Printing 
under Joseph | Pennell. Box R, 215 W. 57th St., New York. 


- LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Summer School June 30- Aug. 8, 1925. © jourses in Fotion ang 











rts; Interi Ce 








Parents giving serious thought 
to the proper development of 
their children should read ‘“The 
Superior Camp-trained Child” 
on page 6. If you need help 
in selecting the right camp or 
school write giving full details, 
enclose stamped return envelop 
and address 
The Director, Department of Education 


THe Rep Book Macazine 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 














jormal 
Industrial oo Enter any time. For or titmetented ‘Catalog address 
R. ; . Director 








Dept. R. Mn S88. oe . Wis. 
Ze COMMERCIAL 





ART SCHOOL 


“The Oldest Prof. 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS — STUDENT SALES BUREAU 
Dept. 759 116 So. Birvd., Cric: » &. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY— CHICAGO 


OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching AUUSIC. — ay i E pone I 
ers and so- 


for teach 
SCHOOL. We own our dormi- 
, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


(incinnati (onserbatory «Music 


Founded ~ a - ont, Ce — Noted Fac- 
ulty. Send for brochure Bertha Baur, Director. 
2613-2693 Hightand Ave. a, “Oak St.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 























For school and camp information address the 


Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 


NE, 33 West 4 New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 
The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the **Learn by Doing’? method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this school is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 

Send for catalogue 


37 West 17th St. New York City 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Co-educational. Two-year Normal and 
B.P.E. neg Dormitory for Women. Fall term opens 
Septe a oT 
AMER AN ‘COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Dept. Re 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited 2-year course for women. Catalogue and 
book of views free. Write to Registrar. 


Dept. 28 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Il) 

Th S$ t S$ h | of Physical 

e argen C 00 Education 
Sounted 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 





Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Memmal course, accredited, prepares for Physica! Directors, 
Playground Supervisors and Dramatic Coaches. ncludes Public 
Speaking and Pagea: —- Six weeks Summer School opens June 15th. 


Jormitories. Cata’ 
1409-R Mas: sachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Earn $2500 To 510, 000 A Year 


in Saas a's 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, are 


Step into a 
erying for trained men and 
women, Let us show you how 


Big-Pay 
BSAB™ you can qualify—past_expe- 


HOTEL i rience unnecessary. We put 


youintouch with positions. 
New York School of (17th year) fers complete ~~ 












WASHINGTON. D 





pay, fascinating work, quick 
advancement. Write forF REE 
Book" Your Big Opportunity.” 
Lewis WOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
in Orth. Massage 
PHYSIO-THERAPY ‘xo.2iecto- ssi 
py. American and 
Swedish Faculty. Unequaled hospital ome Dignified and 
lucrative profession enjoying Government recognition. 


Address 
CARL Ss. HALL, Director. Grané Central Terminal. -New Tork City 


The Staten Island 
Hospital Training School 


offers a complete course in nursing in 
all its branches;—general medicine 
and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- 
eases, contagious diseases and out- 
patient department. Graduates are 
eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive 
nurses’ home on grounds. For par- 
ticulars address 


Superintendent, S. 1. Hospital, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 











SCHOOL OF NURSING. State Accredited. 


Unusual advantages offcred young women between eighteen 
and thirty-five years. Requirements: high school education 
and good health. Maintenance, text books, uniforms fur- 
nished. Monthly allowance. Students’ loan fund. Chicago 
Memorial Hospital, 2812 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Learn 
Beauty Culture 








We teach all branches of Beauty Culture. 
Wonderful demand for our Operators. 
Write nearest Branch for Booklet R. 


MOLER SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, O. St. Louis, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. New Orleans, La, 
Omaha, Nebr. inver, Colo. 





National Kindergarten 2°2 ELEMENTARY 


COLLEGE 


39th year. (Accredited.) Summer School June 19 to July 

31, 1925. Two- and three-year courses. Six Dormitories 

on¢ ‘ollege grounds, Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
Address, Dept. %, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, I. 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


Kellogg School of Physical Education. School of Nurs- 
ing. School of Home Economics. Each affiliated with 
famous Sanitarium. Superb equipment and unusual fa- 
cilities for practical experience. For Catalogue, address: 





Registrar, Battle Creek College, Box 550, Batile Creek, Michigan 





g Re} Learn the Art 


} Scientific instruction 
and Water Waving, 


for Hudson Trained 





Salesmanship and Shop Management. 


modations reasonable. 
/ Write for Catalog, 


The Madame Hudson School of Beauty Culture, Auburn, N. :. 


of Beauty Culture Right 


in Scalp and Facial Treatment, Marcel 
Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicuring, 
Positions always open 


Operators. Terms Easy, Living Accom- 
Student Social Clubs formed. 
Edition “R’’ to 














SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


The Woods’ School 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet — en (166, Langhorne, Pa. 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three schools for Boys and Girls of all ages requiring Scientific 
Observation and Instruction. Male faculty for older boys. 


Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 


° : 
HE DI EY * Individual Schooj” 
and Summer Camp 
For Boys and Girls who require more woonal attention and individual 
instruction than can be given in gular schools. Academic, 
Industrial, Cultural. 
MRS. J. R. HEDLEY, J. R. HEDLEY, M. dD. 
Principal Resident Physicia 
GLENSIDE, PA., (12 mi. from Phila 


PERKINS S@h00 





OF ADJUSTMENT 
For children requiring special training and education. 
Unsurpassed equipment on sixty-acre estate. Intimate 
home life. Experienced Staff. Medical direction. 
Franklin H. Perkins, M.D., Box 52, Lancaster, 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 
acre estate. 





THE BAN CROFT | SCHOOL | 
FORTY-FIRST YE 
For children whose mental pm has 
progressed normally 
E. A. Farrington, M. D., Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Box125 ___Haddontield, N. J. 


Schermerhorn Home School 
A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 
MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 


not 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
CHILDREN’S 


MONTESSORI ‘uiLPSED 
Cottage plan. Co-educational. Three to twelve 
years. Exceptional clientele. 

Mrs. Anna Paist Wycombe, Pa. 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


All year around school for children 3 to 10 years. One 
hour from’ New York. Ideal home surroundings.. 
27 acres. School farm. Experienced teachers and a 
trained nurse. Booklet. Mrs. J. J. CAREW, RUMSON, NEWJERSEy 








‘i Burt’ Ss : Schect for Tiny Tow 


An all-year boarding school where children one to ten 
years have a Mother's care. Specialized care for young 
children, sound education, music, dancing, thorough 
training; best of food. Experienced physicians and nurse. 





ALICE M, MYERS, Principal 


HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass’t Principal HALIFAX, MASS. 


w York, Peekskill, 1120 Constant Ave. 











The Red Book Magazine 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 





» Two-Year Business Administration 
Course (university - grade) contains as 
5 many credit hours of instruction F~ > 
-. university course of four years who 
takes this course is therefore oa for 
business two years sooner than one who 
takes a four-year course 
Also shorter courses. 
Accounting Course preparing for C. P. A. 
examinations. 
r young women: Executive Secretary 
-_ Seeneameghle Secretary C. pupen. <n ree cultural environment 
pleasant living accommodations. 60th ter any month 





| Peirce School of Business Administration 





| Advertising, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 


Burdett College, 





Pine Street, West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 


A BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Whose graduates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilse:. 
Pershing. Vanderlip, ete. State authorized college 
degree courses in 2 years. Shorter courses; and 


Accounting, (C.P.A.). Co-ed. 59th year. 
Dir. RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Trains for best Secretarial positions. 
PLACES GRADUATES. 

New York 


Secretarial. 
ATA 


HU) 


Apply BROWN SCHOOL, Dept. R, 25 W. 45th St. 
Business Administration-- 


Accounting — Secretarial — Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for 
— — and women of executive caliber. Also necter Business 
Cou Graduates in d Send for Speci “abaiog 

I. L. Lindabury, V. Pres 


TON) = Founded 1870 


DAY and EVENING COURSES in Accounting, 
Business Administration, Civi! Service, Secretarial. Salesmanship, 
Calculations, “Stenography. 


Typcwritieg. 

IVERSITY, COLLEGE, and HIGH SCHOOL 

students save a year or more of time by completing one of the 
intensive, practical courses of training for Costecss given at 


Eastman-Gaines School of Business, Lenox Ave. & 123d St. . NewYork, W.Y. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
69th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness College, BOX R, 116 S. anescoe ae Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SECR ETARIAL SCHOOLS 


KATHARINE GipBs SCHOOL:/* 
ARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


a — Women 
Providence 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial Business Training for Young Women 
One-year pn ety Resident and day students. Florence 
B. LaMoreaux. A.B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler, Principals 
315-317 Beacon Street, Bos iton, Massachusetts 





(Gjrited States 


Secretarial School 
7 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Secretarial & Busi ness Training. “Ask for Catalog R. 
irving Edgar (Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 





SCHOOLS FOR “BoYs “ANU GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


A College Preparatory and Finishing School 
Founded 1824. Junior Pupils received. 
All athletics. Winter Sports. 
HAMILTON, A.M., 





Co-educational. 
of the highest type. 
5 ndowed. Adirondack elevation. 
Special Secretarial Courses. CHARLES E. 
D.D., President, Box R, Cazenovia, N. 


THE R ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


N.C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 
mye and ‘School for children 6-14. Grade subjects, 
French, Music. Afternoons devoted to out-door recrea- 
tion. More personal supervision and cheerful spirit 
than can be found in large schooi. 











GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fourth year. A co-educational, preparatory 


school. Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong departments in Music and Expression. 
Rates $500. Ear Hamblin, Principal, Box C-3, 


1 Ww. 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


(Chartered 1850) 
in Central Ohio — 4 railroads. Full Junior College courses in Arts 
and Science. Also 2 years’ College Preparation. Under church 
influence but not sectarian. Co-educational. All athletics. Cat- 
alogue. _ Menry E. ‘Schradioch, M. S., Pres., Urbens, Ohio 


Save a Year Mature men and women. No chil- 

dren. Preparatory, High School 
Equivalent, Business courses. Day, night, or boarding pupils. 
Some earn part expenses. Address Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Academy 














UNIVERSITIES 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. College of Liberal Arts and Sciences; Teach- 
~ College: School of Commerce. Lye, ae poets: ~ Theo polony. 
. ine. itistry, Pharmacy, Vay usic; 
Trainin School for Nurses: University High School. oe Session 


—July 6 to August 14 
Send for bulletin.” Phone, Columbia 7600 





The Red Book Magazine’s School Section comtinaed on page 159 
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Whitey? FUSSY PACKAGE 


A rich feast in nuts and chocolate 


If you can distinguish between the fin- 
est chocolates carefully blended and finely 
milled, and the other kinds— 

lf you appreciate the flavor of vanilla 
bean, contrasted with its imitations— 

If you prefer nut centers and nut combi- 
nations, and if you want your favorite 
assortment in a package of rich and quiet 
beauty, you will thank us for directing 
you to the Fussy Package 

There are no soft centers in the Fussy 
Package. It is a special assortment for 
those who like chocolates with hard, or 
“chewey centers. It is a good example 
of how Whitman's Chocolates are selected 
and packed to suit individual tastes 
Thousands already know the Fussy Choc- 
olates as their first favorites. Hundreds 
of thousands more no doubt will welcome 
them FUSSY CHOCOLATES 

Sold only in those selected stores, one in “ \ NUT and NUT COMBINATION CENTERS 
nearly every neighborhood, that combine 
selling fine candy with giving good service. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





v Package contains chocolate pieces 
enclosing Almonds, Walnuts, Filberts, Peanuts, 
Brazil Nuts, Pecans, Double Wainuts, Pecan 
Caramels, Triple Almonds, Nougat Nut 
Bricklets, Nut Brittle, Almond Dates, Double 
Peanuts, Nougat Caramels, and Almond Cara- 
mels. Packed in boxes from half pound to 
five pounds. 
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SHIRLEY MASON 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, Hollywood 
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MILDRED JUNE 
Film Star 


Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, Holly wood 
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HELEN LEE WORTHING 


Film Star 


Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 








































































































































































GERTRUDE BRYAN 
in “The Way of the World 
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LOUISE CARLWORTH 
in “Passing Show of 1924" 
Photograph by DeMirjian Studios, New York 
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BMANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by Franklin Booth» 


4h > is the day of big numbers. We count our war-debt by billions, our 
fortunes by millions. We measure our flights by thousands of miles, and 
we discover huge stars, staggering distances away in space. We count our 
majorities on adding machines and smile as we see the figures trail across the 
page. The higher the count, the greater the triumph. There's safety in 
numbers. They conquer the fear of loneliness—for a time. 

Each of us knows and dreads loneliness. Born within us is the haunting 
knowledge that by one and one we must take our way through this world, 
and a shadowy finger points to the narrow path, close edged. Avidly we 
reach out and gather to ourselves all and everything that may bear us com- 
pany on the way. Frantically we count aloud—at the top of our voices— 
in the hope that we can, somehow, merge ourselves with the great total of 
people and things and happenings. Yet always we hear the click of the 
turnstile: one, and one, and one. Friends drop away; hope flies beyond our 
horizon; fortune turns her back. We stand counting one, just one. 

And well for us it is so. After all, one is the biggest, proudest number 
of them all. One man standing alone crying, “Follow me, leave me—as you 
please. I will still count my one!” is far better befriended than he who 
travels with the host crying, “Crucify him!” By the strange paradox of life 
he who goes alone is not lonely. Isolation holds no terrors for him; rather it 
presents a challenge that lifts his heart high, plants his feet on firm ground 
and turns his face toward the light. 

There is a thrill of pure pride and a prancing joy in the thought that 
only one can be first, only one can carry the flag, only one can claim the 
reward. Sorrow may be his portion, and bitterness may lie in his cup; but 
he will scarce taste them. The song in his triumphant spirit will soar high 
above all sense of hurt. 

“Ah, what's the use? I can see the thing is all wrong, but what good 
would it do for me to speak? I'm only one. What's the use?” That's the 
most mistaken notion in the world. Of course you're only one, man. The 
one. There was none other made like you; no one else can do your job or 
take your place. If your foot slips, the scar will lie on the fair face of things; 
but if you keep on, there will be a shining mark far out on the frontier, and 
in days to come there will follow those who will bless your name. 

Call over the roll of those who made their count proudly and led the 
world. From the very beginning, man has been challenged and has gallantly 
shouted back, “One!” It is not the host that counts so much in the scrim- 
mage. It is just you. One, the biggest number a man can count. 
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AAS4 inst Odds 


by Edgar A. Guest 


Decoration by Arthur E. Becher 


Suppose, for a minute, you stumbled and fell 

To the bottom, we'll say, of a ninety-foot well, 

And nobody heard you or answered your shout, 
Would you lie there and die, and not try to get out? 


Suppose you were cornered, we'll say, by a brute, 
With no one to throw you a rifle to shoot, 

With no one to help in your terrible plight, 

Would you give up your life without making a fight? 


Well, this little trouble which has you upset 

Is nothing compared to what others have met; 
So why do you whimper and whine at your case, 
Why give up and quit without making the race? 


Remember, my boy, when you're troubled by doubt, 

From caverns of gloom men have worked their way out. 
When the Fates have you cornered, your courage must show— 
Don’t lie down and die at the very first blow. 
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Of. most exquisite ofall CAST ¥ 
Face evades are preeminent 
in the favour of women Shey cre- 
ate a distinctive effect of opel - 
ual charm, cwith their flesh ton 
jer cach “ype , and their ct ine 
/ragrances 
L’'ORIGAN — PARIS — CHYPRE —L OR 
EMERAUDE — AMBRE ANTIQUE — STYX 


JASMIN — ROSE JACQUEMINOT 
and all other~ COTY perfume adeurs 





Address “Dept R.B.3” 
“PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU’ 
For guidance in choosing the correct 
Face ‘eater shade and expressive 
peryu deur to intensify : individuality 

CoG? FV ue. 


714 Fifth Avenue, New York 





COTY'S newest shade for brunettes OCRE- ROSE 

















Soap from Trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 


2094 


priceless beauty oils from these three 


trees —and no other fats whatsoever 


SY 


That is why Palmolive Soap is 
the natural color that it is—for 
palm and olive oils, xothing else, 


give Palmolive its green color 


OTHING is hidden, for there is nothing to 

hide. No ordinary soap oils tolerated, no 

“super -fatting,”” no “super-anything.”” Palmolive’s 
only secret is in its blending. 

And that secret blend is judged one of the 
world’s priceless beauty secrets. The beautiful, 
natural complexions one out of every two women 
has today prove it. 

Wash, launder, cleanse with any soap you 
choose—but when beauty is at stake, use a soap 
made to protect it. 

60 years study to insure women keeping “That 
Schoolgirl Complexion’’ makes Palmolive safe 
to use, 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by hu- 
man hands until you break the wrap- 
per—it is never sold unwrapped. 


COCONUT 
PALM TREE 


Copyright, 1925—The Palmolive Co. 





AFRICAN 
PALM TREE 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


By 


BRUCE 


BARTON 


Too Seriously 


yo Carnegie’s young men 


were making his fortune, and 
their own, he received a letter from a 
solemn stockholder. 

“Your Mr. Schwab does not have a 
proper sense of the dignity of his po- 
sition,” the letter said. “When he 
meets with his directors, their laughter 
can be heard all over the office. This 
is not a good example to set before the 
organization.” 

Carnegie mailed the letter to Schwab, 
and sent with it the framed picture of 
a monk, holding his fat sides and laugh- 
ing until the tears ran down his face. 

“Hang this picture in the directors’ 
room,” he directed. “Have every di- 
rector take a good look at it before each 
meeting. Let it be a constant reminder 
that good business is never done except 
in a happy frame of mind.” 

Schwab himself told that story at a 
dinner. A few days later I was in the 
office of a corporation president. 

“What do you think of my bird?” 
he inquired. 

He pointed to a droll-looking little 
image, a sort of cross between a spar- 
row and a pelican. 

“Do you know what he says?” he 
asked. “He says: ‘George, my boy, be 
careful. Don’t take yourself too se 
riously.’” 

There is an old saying about a thing 
being funny enough to make a horse 


laugh. But you can’t make a horse 
laugh. The power of laughter is re- 
served to the human-race, and is one— 
if not the principal one—of the marks 
of man’s superiority over the beasts of 
the field. 

Certainly the quality of humor in- 
creases as you proceed upward through 
the ranks of men. Little business is 
done with solemn boredom; most big 
enterprises are carried forward in the 
spirit of a great game; while genius is, 
as ag described it, “carrying the 
feelings of youth into the powers of 
manhood.” 

Likewise one reason why business 
achieves so many benefits for mankind, 
while politics gives so few, is because 
business men have much humor, and 
politicians so little. 

Charles Lamb, visiting Eton, ex- 
claimed: “What a pity that these fine 
boys should grow up to be changed 
into frivolous members of Parliament!” 

The pity is that they are changed 
not into frivolous members, but into 
members of awful solemnity. 

In the middle of every day’s session 
of Congress, the Speaker should thump 


with his gavel and announce: 


“This House will now recess for five 
minutes of funny stories, in order that 
the members may not endanger the 


prosperity of the nation by taking 
themselves too seriously.” 
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It was naturally a fastidious woman who made this 
important discovery. 

At first, the thought of her dainty undersilks in a damp, 
dark hamper with all the other household laundry was merely 
an unpleasant idea. 


Then she learned that it actually shortened the life of her 
fragile things by months to expose them to the action of per- 
spiration acids. Such garments should never lie in a damp, 
stuffy hamper for days after they are worn. Perspiration and 
dampness together rot silk, and wool, too. And there is 
perspiration in all garments that come into contact with the 
skin—even though they may not /oo soiled. 


More and more women are coming to realize this. Con- 
siderations of personal daintiness, added to this danger, 
require for their delicate garments a quick tubbing in a bowl- 
ful of Ivory suds as soon as possible after being worn. This 
takes only a few minutes and results in the luxury of fresh 
garments every day—and in longer wear from them. 


The choice of the soap for this quick, pleasant task is 
vitally important. 

Ivory suds, from Ivory Soap or Ivory Flakes, are distinc- 
tively suited to this daily tubbing because they are pure—the 
delicate skin of millions of women records Ivory’s purity and 
gentleness. So, of course, an Ivory sudsing, no matter how 
frequent, will injure nothing that water alone will not harm. 


Do you know of any other soap offered for delicate gar- 
ments, in any form, to which you would think of trusting 


your complexion—even once? 
PROCTER « GAMBLE 


© 1925, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati 
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silken chemise and a kitchen apron 
should never meet in the hamper 





Have you ever considered this? 


A great many women do their 
entire household laundry with 
Ivory Soap — for their hands’ 
sake, as well as for the sake of 
the clothes. Why not try 
Ivory for your weekly wash and 
other household tasks? 


Your PERSONAL laundry 


Every one of the modern gar- 
ments listed below requires the 
care and protection provided 


~ by Ivory (cake or flakes). 


silk stockings* dresses 

silk lingerie * handkerchiefs 
silk nightgowns * ties 

silk blouses * cuffs and collars 
sweaters sport skirts 
scarves silk negligees 


* The garments indicated thus should 
be tubbed in Ivory suds as soon as possible 
after being, worn. 


IVORY 
Flakes 


For a very special need 
—a sample—FREE 


If you have a particularly pre- 
cious garment that will stand 
the touch of pure water, let us 
send you a sample of Ivory 
Flakes to wash it with. With 
the sample will come also a 
beautifully illustrated booklet, 
“The Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments,” which is a veritable 
encyclopaedia of laundering 
information. Address a post- 
card or letter to Section 28-CF, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP 


CAKE or FLAKES 
on 99 too % Pure 


It Floats 
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“Pittling was awak- 
ened in the night by 
the sound of a win- 
dow being opened 
just overhead.” 


Volume xtiv 


The RED BOOK Magazine 
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EnGcarR Stitsson, Associate Editor 





Harvey O'Higgins 


No novel of the year by an American au- 
thor has received higher critical praise than 
Mr. O'Higgins “Julie Cane.” Since its com- 
pletion he has been engaged on a series of 
detective stories, of which this is the first, 
wherein he will reveal the new method 
used by the most advanced students of crim- 
inology and the science of crime-detection. 
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Illustrated by F. R. Gruger 


HIS is Mr. Duff.” the lawyer introduced them. “Miss 
Burton, Mr. Duff.” And Duff shook hands with a very 
small, a very dark, a very alert and fashionable spinster-lady of 
middle age, who looked up at him with a sweet and ironical smile. 

“Well,” she said softly, “you’re big enough.” 

He was huge. He was nearly six feet tall; he weighed some 
two hundred pounds; and he was solid with muscle. 

“It’s a disguise,” he assured her. “I use it to deceive people— 
the same as you do.” And he met her smile with a shrewd, ap- 
praising twinkle. 

“The same as I do?” 

“Yes,” he said. “They never suspect me of being a detective, 
any more than they suspect you of being an autocrat.” 

Her smile became sweeter than ever. “What makes you think 
I’m an autocrat?” 
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“The same thing that in me makes me think I’m a de- 
tective. Wont you sit down?” 

She accepted a chair with a tiny dignity that was not 
unimpressive. “I only hope,’ she murmured, “that you're 
not equally deceived in us both.’ 

She and Westingate, her lawyer, had come to consult Duff 
in his rooms, instead of at his office, because they wished 
to keep their visit to him a careful secret. His rooms were 
on the second floor of an old brownstone house on Eleventh 
Street near Fifth Avenue, and the living-room in which they 
found him, typical of the decayed gentility of the district, 
had a high ceiling, an old black marble mantelpiece, tall win- 
dows and a hardwood floor. He had furnished it chiefly with 
a law library, descended from the days when he was an 
unsuccessful young attorney. As a living-room, it looked 
studious and celibate. The chairs were all fat bachelor 
chairs, upholstered in dark leather, as severe as they were 
comfortable; and they were so burly that Alicia Burton, 
for all her furs, sat in hers like a little fairy godmother 
Im a giants seat. 

The lawyer, Westingate, took a chair on the same side 
of the fireplace as she, and frowned at the blaze with a 
forehead that was permanently corrugated. A somber and 
bilious-looking bald man, he seemed always to be brooding 
obscurities of the law behind a set and worried 
“I suppose you've guessed,” he said, “that 
“murder.” 
“No,” he 


over the 
countenance 
we wanted to see you about this’”—he coughed 

Duff raised his heavy eyebrows deprecatingly. 
admitted. “I wasn’t sure.” 

“Well,” Alicia Burton said, “we did.” She had unbuttoned 
her sealskin coat. She threw it open, now, with a gesture 
of beginning the discussion. Duff sat down. The lawyer 
cleared his throat 

The murder—the Burton murder—was the most famous 
of its day, and its day was late in November, 1920. It was 
one of those picturesque New Jersey murders that happen 
in the best-regulated families of a State that prides itself on 
its “swift Jersey justice ’—murders of which no one is 
ever found guilty, so that they present the fascinating 
spectacle of an irresistible force meeting an insoluble mys- 
tery. The chief victim was a distinguished citizen, Senator 
Amos K. Burton, a corporation lawyer and party politician; 
and his outrageous end may have been more shocking to 
the popular mind because, after all, the murder of a “big 
business” lawyer, who is also a machine Senator, contains 
clements that do not wholly horrify, and it is necessary 

yy many people to be volubly distressed at such a crime 
in order to overcome a contrary impulse, as you might say. 
Consequently, the public outcry was tremendous, measured 
cither by the amount of newspaper space that was filled 
with accounts of the Burton murder, or by the amount of 
boxwood hedge that was carried away from the Burton lawn 
by souvenir-hunters. 

With Senator Burton there had been killed a young widow 
named Mrs. Starrett, his housekeeper, When a man and a 
woman are murdered together, scandal seems inevitable; 
and in this case, the scandal traveled fast, because no evi- 
dence was found to support it. It moved as freely as a 
flying column that lives off the countryside without any 
need for a base of supplies. And it was followed by the 
rumor that the man accused of the murder had been in love 
with the housekeeper, though there was no basis in fact for that 
report, either 

This man was an ex-soldier named Andrew Pittling—a young 
veteran of the Argonne, suffering from shell-shock—whom Burton 
had employed as general utility man around his suburban home in 
Cold Brook. Pittling had been voluble in his support of President 
Wilson’s League of Nations, and Burton had conspicuously helped 
to defeat Wilson’s policies in the November elections. Hence, 
many arguments about the murder were warm with the animation 
of political sympathy; and many newspaper men, in their stories 
of the murder, lost their usual superhuman accuracy and godlike 
calm in the stress of partisan loyalty. 

Hence, also, Alicia Burton—before the lawyer could get his 
cleared throat into action—broke out gently to Duff: ‘“We’ve 
decided that there’s no use leaving it to the local authorities any 
longer. They’re a lot of politicians. I believe they’re capable of 








protecting the man who killed Amos, if they knew who he was.”’ 
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Duff went on: “Nothing’s as satisfying to one’s 
& € 


“You were not in the house, that night?”’ Duff asked, meaning 
the night of the murder 

“No, I was not.” 

She lived, she explained, in the original Burton homestead, on 
Burton Avenue, in Cold Brook. Her brother Amos, when he 
married, bought an estate in the hills behind the town; he rebuilt 
magnificently an old Dutch farmhouse on the property; and 
he had lived there ever since. There had been no one in the 
house, on the night of the murder, except his daughter Martha— 
so ill, in bed, with influenza, that she was too weak to lift her 
head from the pillow—and a number of servants, all women except 
this one man, the ex-soldier  Pittling. 

“What is the actual evidence against Pittling, do you know?” 
Duff asked the lawyer. 

Well, to tell the truth, there was none. Senator Burton had 
been killed, evidently with a hatchet, as he lay asleep in his bed. 
His housekeeper, Mrs. Starrett, had been struck down, apparently 











as the death of an enemy. 


hatchet. in the hall outside his door. In the 
hatchet was found lying among some 
rosebushes under an open -window that looked out from the 
dining-room upon a side lawn. Either the murderer had dropped 
his weapon there, as he escaped out the window, or he had tossed 
it out the window and had in that case presumably remained in 
the house himself. 

There was nothing to cast suspicion on Pittling except the 
fact that the hatchet was his. He kept it in the furnace-room of 
the basement, to use when he was building fires; and he had used 
it, earlier in the day, to split kindling for a fire in the bedroom 
of the daughter Martha. The weather had turned suddenly colder 
that afternoon, and Martha had complained that her room was 
chilly even with the furnace on full draft. Pittling and the 
thousemaid had built a fire of cannel coal in her bedroom grate, 
to satisfy her; but neither of them could remember whether 
Pittling had brought the hatchet up out of the basement then, or 


with the 
morning a bloodstained 


same 


This girl already had a very sturdy sense of her own importance.” 


whether, if he Aad brought it up, he had failed to return it to 
the cellar. 

No distinguishable fingerprints were on the hatchet when it 
was found in the morning. There were no footprints outside the 
window, because the ground was frozen hard and bare of snow 
And no one but the dead housekeeper knew whether the window 
had been left unlocked the night before, or whether it had been 
opened from the inside after she had locked it. It was her duty 
to make the rounds at night and see that all the doors and win- 
dows were closed and fastened before she went to bed. 

“And no one,” Duff asked, “heard any noise whatever during 
the night?” 
No one. 
girl. Her room was next to her father’s. 
killed in the hall between her father’s door and hers. 


No one could be expected to, except Martha, the sick 
The housekeeper was 
But she had 
gone through the crisis of her fever that afternoon; she had 
fallen asleep, in a weak perspiration, late that evening; and she 
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had not wakened till the following dawn. Her door had been 
closed after she fell asleep, evidently by the housekeeper, to 
protect her slumber; and she heard nothing. The women servants 
—that is to say, the cook and the two maids—slept in the kitchen 
wing, out of hearing of anything that might happen in the main 
portion of the house. The chauffeur slept over the garage. Pittling, 
the ex-soldier, had fixed himself up a room in the basement, 
where he lived as if he were in a cement dugout. He was 
peculiar. 

“TI see,” Duff said. “And he heard nothing, either?” 

“Nothing,” the lawyer replied, “of any importance.” 

“No? What was it?” 

Westingate explained impatiently: “Senator Burton’s home 
is not supplied with water from the waterworks in Cold 
Brook. It’s too far outside the town. It has its own pumping 
plant—an air pump, in a driven well, at some distance from 
the house. Compressed air is stored in a tank in the pump- 
house, and the pump is quiet except when any of the faucets 
in the house are opened; then, as water flows out of the pipe, 
the mechanism of the pump trips off with an audible stroke 
Pittling complains that he was wakened in the night by this 
sound of the pump working. The main supply-pipe to the 
house runs through the basement just outside his room, and 
the sound of the pump travels quite loudly along that pipe. 

It prevented him from sleeping. For half an hour at least, 
he says, he was kept awake by it. Then it stopped.” 

“He doesn’t know at what hour this was?” 

“No. He thinks he’d been asleep for some time, but of 
course he can’t be sure. It may have happened before all 
the others had gone to bed.” 

“Of course. And he heard nothing else?” 

“Nothing until the housemaid screamed when she found 
Mrs. Starrett dead in the hall. Pittling had been up for some 
time. He'd dressed and tended the furnace—” 

“Oh, never mind all that,” Miss Burton broke in with a 
mild impatience. “You can’t possibly suspect poor Pittling. 
He’s the last man in the world to murder anyone. He had 
enough of that in France.” 

Duff had been listening, very much at his ease, his eyes on 
the fire, asking questions in a voice that was almost absent- 
minded, his big hands at rest on the massive arms of his 
comfortable chair. He already knew all the details of the 
Burton murder; he had pieced them together, with a profes- 
sional interest in them, from the newspaper accounts. And 
he had been listening less to what Alicia Burton and her 
lawyer said, than to the state of mind about the murder which 
they unconsciously expressed. 

Thus far, the most striking fact that he had learned was 
this: Alicia Burton was not as deeply concerned about her 
brother’s death as she was about “poor Pittling.” 

“He’s been arrested, has he—Pittling?” 

“Yes. He’s in the county jail.” 

“Has he a lawyer?” 

“I’m his lawyer,” Westingate replied. 

“I see. I may have to get a talk with him, if you don't 
mind. And the other servants? Where are they?” 

“They're with me,” Miss Burton said, “at my house.” 

“And the daughter, Martha?” 

“She is too. She’s still in bed. We had her moved the 
next day. It was impossible for anyone to remain in that 
house, with the crowds that gathered.” 

“Naturally. I suppose you’ve left some one there to see 
that they don’t carry the house away piecemeal.” 

“Yes. The chauffeur has moved in from the garage.” 

Duff nodded. “I'll put in a caretaker and his wife—if you 
don’t object—and relieve the chauffeur.” He turned benignly 
to Miss Burton. “And I'd like to send you a trained nurse, sup- 
posedly for your niece, so as to have some one in touch with 
those servants. They may know something they haven’t reported 
because they don’t realize that it’s significant. If I tried to cross- 
examine them myself, it’d only frighten them. I'll not send a 
detective,” he added, seeing reluctance in her eyes. “I have a 
very nice girl who goes out for me, now and then, on confidential 
cases—a girl of good family. She’s had training as a convalescent 
nurse. You'll like her.” 

_ “Have you any suspicion,” she asked warily, “about who did 
it?” 

“No,” he said, “none—none whatever. If it were a murder of 
revenge, committed by some enemy from the outside, he’d have 
brought a weapon with him. He wouldn’t have had to use that 
hatchet—whether he carried it up from the basement or found 
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it somewhere upstairs. On the other hand, if it was a burglar 
whom Mrs. Starrett surprised, he might have killed her, naturally 
enough, but why should he kill your brother in his bed? And I 
understand that nothing was stolen?” 

“Nothing whatever.” 

“Tf it were Pittling, he’d have taken the hatchet back down- 
stairs and cleaned it off, probably, or concealed it. It’s not likely 
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that he’d direct suspicion against himself by leaving his hatchet, 
covered with blood, lying around where it would be found at 
once. No! That suggests, perhaps, an attempt to cast suspicion 
on Pittling.” 

“Exactly,” Miss Burton agreed. 

“Or, the whole thing may be just an insane accident. Some 
madman may have broken in, and found the hatchet, and dropped 
it again as he ran away.” 

“That would be my theory,” the lawyer said. 

“T suppose that this Mrs. Starrett has been looked up—to see 
whether she had any enemies?” 

“Yes, thoroughly. They’ve found nothing.” 

“And Senator Burton’s relations with Mrs. Starrett? 
gone into that, I suppose?” 

He asked it casually, reflectively, looking at the fire. 
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By Harvey O° Higgins 


lawyer did not reply. Duff turned to Miss Burton, and found her 
regarding her shoe-tips with a sarcastic smile. 

“Well,” she said, “my brother was no fool. If there was any- 
thing going on between him and Mrs. Starrett, no one will ever 
find it out.” 

“You think there was something, then?” 

“Tt’s the last thing I should think. Senator Burton had about 
as much private life as the Statue of Liberty.” 

“He was a very religious man,’ Westingate put in, “very strict 
with his family, a leader in the law-and-order movement, and 
most severe on all this modern—er—laxity.”’ 

“And the daughter? Is she religious?” 





“Ah, poor Martha!” Miss Burton sighed in response. “She’s a 
saint.” 

“I see. Well,” Duff decided, “I'll start work on it at once. If 
I send a caretaker and his wife to you, tomorrow morning, you 
can install them in the house?” 

“Certainly,” the lawyer promised. 

“And my nurse may come to you, Miss Burton, tomorrow af- 
ternoon?” 

“If you wish it.” 

“Thanks. I'll arrive in Cold Brook, probably, tomorrow eve- 
ning, and stop for a few days with the caretaker. That'll make it 
easier for me to consult with you both the moment I get any 
sort of clue. If anyone notices me and asks questions, Senator 
Burton’s estate is in the hands of a New York trust company, 
as his executors, and I’m their agent, appraising the property 
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and making an inventory of the estate. My name will be Duf- 
field.” 

“Very good,” acquiesced Miss Burton as they all rose. 

“You'll not tell the truth about me, or my operatives, to anyone 
—the servants, the chauffeur, not even your niece?” 

“Certainly not.” 

They shook hands on it. 

“I’m beginning to think you really are a detective,’ Miss 
Burton said. 

“Then, at least, I’m not deceived in us both,” replied Duff 

Cold Brook did not remark the arrival, next day, of a new care- 
taker at the Burton home, installed by order of the executors of 
the estate. The 
nurse whom 
Miss Burton 
brought from 
New York, to 
take care of 
her invalid 
niece, came un- 
noticed, in the 
afternoon, and 
went silently to 
work. Duff 
drove out ‘by 
automobile, af- 
ter dark, spent 
the night in one 
of Senator 
Burton's guest- 
rooms, and ap- 
peared next 
morning, as the 
agent of the 
executors, to 
look over the 
other properties 
which Burton 
had owned in 
Cold Brook, 
and to consult 
Alicia Burton 
and her lawyer, 
Westingate. He 
ate dinner that 
evening with 
Westingate and 
the county 
prosecutor at 
Westingate’s 
home; and the 
following morn- 
ing a tramp, ar- 
rested for 
drunkenness, 
was put in the 
cell that ad- 
joined Pittling’s 
in the county 
jail. Duff drove 
back to New 
York in the af- 
ternoon, and no 
one seemed any 
the wiser—not 
even he. 

Cold Brook, with its tree-lined residential avenues and its sub- 
urban homes, was a commuters’ town that had no public opinion of 
its own outside of its one business street of shopkeepers, lawyers, 
real-estate and insurance agents, plumbers, barbers and such. Its 
commuters read the New York papers and smiled with the New 
York reporters at the provincial animosity of the local authorities 
to the metropolitan newspaper men. The business district re- 
sented those smiles. Duff might have walked the streets of Cold 
Brook openly, for a week, and none of the reporters would have 
known that he was a stranger in the town, because none of the 
real townsfolk would have tipped them off. He was not recog- 
nized as a detective anywhere, except in those circles in which he 
found his clients. He did not, as he said, “hunt criminals with 
a brass band”—that is to say, he never advertised. He had served 
with the Military Intelligence during the war, especially around air- 


“The girl saw that hatchet 
standing against the fender 


when she turned in bed.” 
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plane factories and shipyards; and some of his wartime friends 
had urged him to set up a detective agency of his own when the 
war ended; and one of those friends was an automobile manu- 
facturer who happened to be a client of Westingate’s. The auto- 
mobile man advised Westingate to see Duff about the Burton 
murder. That was how he came into the case. 

When, after two days of a peculiar dawdling sort of incon- 
spicuous diligence in Cold Brook, he returned to his office near 
Union Square, he telephoned to Westingate: “I'll have some- 
thing to report in about a week, I think. My operatives are busy. 
I believe we’re on the trail of something.” 

“What's your theory?” the lawyer asked. 

“Well,” Duff said, “this murder, you understand, occurred in 
two places.” 

“In two places?” 

“Yes.” 

“How so?” 

“It occurred in Cold Brook, in the home of Senator Burton; 
but before that, it occurred somewhere else.” 

“Somewhere else?” 

“Yes. It occurred first in somebody’s mind, because it was 
evidently a premeditated murder.” 

“Oh! I get you.” 

“And it left a trail in that mind.” 

“T suppose it did.” 

“And while the county prosecutor is trying to find its actual 
trail, I’m going after its mental trail.” 

“In whose mind?” 

“T’m not yet sure, but I can tell you this much: I don't believe 
it was Pittling’s.” 

“I’m glad of that. Then I may expect to hear something defi- 
nite from you in a week?” 

“Or two,” Duff promised. 
And it was two. 


T= tramp who had been shut up with Pittling wormed his 
way into the ex-soldier’s confidence and obtained nothing but 
indications of innocence. The caretaker and his wife did as much 
for the chauffeur, with the same result. Mrs. Starrett, apparently, 
had had no enemies. She had been a respectable young widow 
who had lived all her life in Cold Brook. Her only surviving 
relative, an older sister, kept a boardihg-house; and an operative 
who went to live there found nothing on which to base a sus- 
picion that there had been anything illicit in Mrs. Starrett’s rela- 
tions with her employer, or that there was anyone to resent such 
relations if they had existed. The nurse, at Miss Burton’s, made 
friends with the dead man’s servants and discovered nothing star- 
tling from them. The county authorities were beginning to believe 
that the crime had been committed by some insane yeggman who 
had broken into the house to burglarize it, and killed two people 
in a homicidal mania; and they were holding Pittling, merely as 
a matter of form, until the popular excitement passed. 

All these confessions of failure were received cheerfully by 
Duff in daily conversations over the telephone and in the daily 
reports which his operatives wrote for his office files. He motored 
out twice to Cold Brook and consulted with the members of his 
little field force, at night, in Senator Burton's library, looking 
blankly meditative and saying nothing. He called on Alicia Burton 
to admit that he was making no progress, and he talked with her 
chiefly about her father, Jeremiah Burton, with whom she had 
lived for years in the Burton homestead. He had died of heart- 
disease, in 1909, at the age of seventy-one, in Senator Burton's 
house, where he had gone to live after a quarrel with his spirited 
daughter. “My brother always gave way to him,” she said. “I’m 
afraid I irritated him. At any rate, the doctor declared that his 
heart was so weak that the excitement of living with me was too 
much for him. He was too old to live alone. So he went to 
Amos. And he died there in about a month.” She smiled at 
Duff placidly. “You don’t think he was in any way connected 
with Amos’ death, do you?” 

Duff returned the smile. “Yes,” he said, “I’m beginning to 
suspect so.” 

She accepted the statement with an air of humorously resigning 
herself to the fantastic. “Well,” she sighed, “I hope you can 
prove it—he’s so safe from the police.” 


H® proved it on the following Sunday night. He proved it to 

Alicia Burton and to Westingate, in an after-dinner con- 
versation that took place in the picture-gallery which Miss Burton 
had added to the old Burton homestead. She had been much 
abroad after her father’s death. She had brought back a collec- 





tion of Italian primitives and housed them in a gallery that was 
furnished with medieval chairs, antique carved tables, Oriental 
rugs, bronzes of the Rodin school, and church vestments. In this 
room that looked like the showroom of a Fifth Avenue picture- 
dealer, by the light of electric bulbs that had been wired into 
church candelabra and seven-branched candlesticks, Duff made 
his report to them, over their after-dinner coffee. And it was a 
report as grotesque as any utterance of the mind of man that 
Miss Burton's curiosities had ever heard in their long association 
with human life and its dramatic emotions. 

He locked the big carved door of the gallery. He looked around 
to see that there were no windows at which anyone could listen. 
He warned them: “I don’t want you to worry over anything 
that I tell you. It can’t possibly make trouble for anyone, simply 
because it can’t possibly be proved.” He drew from his pocket 
a modern octavo volume bound in green cloth. “This is my 
case,” he said, and handed the book to Miss Burton. 

She was sitting, vgry erect and diminutive, in a pontifical 
carved chair beside the heavy library table on which their coffee 
had been served. She was in an evening gown of silver brocade 
and crimson, and she looked at the volume with the aid of a 
lorgnette. It was called “The Roosevelt Myth,’ a book published 
by the author, James Clair Billings, in 1908, and dedicated to 
“the enlightenment of all loyal subjects of Theodore, Rex.” On 
the flyleaf was written, in a girlish hand: “Jn memory of my 
beloved Chester, Dec., 1909.” 

Miss Burton said: “This is Martha’s handwriting.” 

Duff replied: “Yes. It’s her book.” 

Westingate drew up a Savonarola chair beside her and studied 
the inscription silently. 

“Your father,” Duff said to her, “your father, Jeremiah Burton, 
was a great Roosevelt fan, you remember. This book is an attack 
on Roosevelt. It’s the book that he was reading, the night 
he died.” 

Alicia Burton turned to him with her sweetest smile. “Yes? 
And who was Chester?” 

“Chester was a cat.” 

“A cat? Well! And—and that’s your case?” 

“That's the beginning of it.” He indicated the book with a 
nod to her to go on. She turned over the pages till she came 
to a photograph, a snapshot that had been pasted into the book 
like an extra illustration. It was a faded picture of a young man 
and a girl in & canoe. “The girl,” Duff said, “is your niece, 
Martha. The man is a young minister, named Keiser, who left 
Cold Brook some years ago.” 

“T'll have to take your word for it,” Miss Burton replied. “It’s 
too dim for me to make out.” 

“She was in love with him, wasn’t she?” 

“I believe so.” 

“And Senator Burton interfered.” 

“Yes. I’m afraid he did.” 

Duff nodded at the book again. She turned the pages to 
another insertion, a folded letter pasted in like a map—a letter 
from Senator Burton to-his daughter Martha, telling her that 
the household expenses were too high and that he intended to 
employ a housekeeper who was to oversee all expenditures in 
the future. Miss Burton read it slowly. “Yes,” she said with 
a sigh, “it was Nery foolish. Very foolish!” The letter was 
dated July of the previous year. 

“There’s one more exhibit,” Duff said. 

She went through the book without finding it. He turned to 
the inside of the back cover and showed them that something 
was concealed under the final page of paper that had been pasted 
down on the cover-lining. He drew out a typewritten note, un- 
signed, which read: “J shall arrive, my dear, for our anniversary.” 
He handed it to Miss Burton. 

“That's my whole case,” he concluded. 


SHE gave the book and its contents to Westingate, with the 
air of resigning a puzzle to an expert. “That’s your whole 
case?” 

“Wes,” 

“But,” she complained cheerfully, “I don’t at all understand 
what it means.” 

“Well,” he said, “let’s take the first exhibit, the book itself. 
Jeremiah Burton, your father—Martha’s grandfather—died of 
heart-disease in your brother’s home on the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber, 1909. Is that correct?” 

“T believe it is.” 

“The doctor had warned you all that any excitement would 
be likely to kill him. That was the (Continued on page 163) 
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Ar about the time 
you're reading this, 
Dana Burnet’'s play 
will be running in 
New York, where it is 
scheduled for mid- 
winter production, and 
those who have read it 
in manuscript declare 
that it possesses all the 
loveliness and gayety 
so characteristic of his 
fiction—as for instance 
in this story of Carol 
Webb's unattractive 
daughter, who was re- 
made, so to speak, by— 
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Feathers 


NGELA was a problem. Everyone in Sharon realized it; 
+ 4 everyone asked how the beautiful Mrs. Webb could have had 
such an unattractive daughter. Caroline Webb herself realized it. 
She had been a great belle. Her brief plunge into matrimony— 
she had been left a widow at twenty-five—had scarcely served to 
cloister her gay soul. Now, at forty, she was still the loveliest 
woman in Sharon, and ‘he most popular. 

Angela was one of those vital accidents that happen occasionally 
to lovely women. She was tall and thin—gawky; she had straight 
brown hair that she'd never learned to do properly; her com- 
plexion was pale, and she apparently had no inclination to im- 
prove it. 

People said: “If she’d just make an effort!” But she wouldn't, 
and that was the difficulty. 

The year that Angela had been graduated from college, Mrs. 
Webb’s problem became acute. What, in heaven’s name, she 
thought, was she to do with the child? Give her a ball, of course. 
But no, Angela wouldn’t have a ball. She said bluntly that danc- 
ing bored her. 

Mrs. Webb remembered vividly that scene—she stretched out 
beautifully on the chaise-longue in her bedroom, Angela in a 





“If it weren't so 
terribly obvious 
—and l|oose-man- 
nered,”’ she cried, 
“I'd kiss you.” 
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brown dress—why must she a/ways wear brown?—standing in the 
middle of the room clutching the back of a chair, somewhere 
outside, a ridiculous bird chirping like a small-voiced chorus. 

“You know, Mother, it’s a biological absurdity, your having me 
for a daughter.” 

“Nonsense, my dear.. Why?” 

“Because you're beautiful, and I’m a frump.” 

“You're nothing of the sort, Angela darling. You'd be quite 
good-looking if you'd only make the most of yourself. You— 
you've got awfully pretty teeth.” 

“I’ve got brains,” said Angela. 

“Yes, I know, dear. But what are you going to do with them?” 

“Use them.” 

“Well, I’m sure that’ll be most original of you,” observed Mrs. 
Webb in her quick, bright manner. (“Cheep, cheep,” went the 
ridiculous bird.) “But how?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps I'll go on with my mechanical drawing. 
I’d rather like to be an engineer.” 

Mrs. Webb was horror-stricken. 

“Do you. mean—on a locomotive?” 

“No, Mother,” said Angela patiently, and without explanation. 
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“You must have a dance. You've never really come out.” 

“I’m out as far as I care to be.” 

“Angela! Do let me give a dance for you. I'd simply adore 
to. We'll have an orchestra from New York, a good one!” 

— 

“Why not?” 

“Because every man in town will have to dance with me, and I 
dance badly.” 

“You could learn.” 

“T can't be bothered.” 

Outside the window, the bird cheeped; there was a glint of sun- 
light on fresh green leaves; one had a sense of the whole town 
bursting into bloom. Mrs. Webb sat upright among her pillows. 
As she looked at her daughter, it seemed to her that Angela had 
no place in this world of obvious beauty—this easy brightness 
that stirred one with vague desires for movement, for dancing, was 
beautiful, and Angela was strange to it. Mrs. Webb was rather 
frightened by this strangeness, and for that reason spoke sharply. 

“You're impossible, Angela! You're really heartless and self- 
centered—”’ 

“Oh, come, Mother. You want to give me a party because you 
do it so gorgeously. Because you want to dance—” 

“T don’t! Well—perhaps I do. But it isn't that.” 

“I know it isn’t,” admitted the girl, avoiding her mother’s 
glance. “I know you've given up your life to me.” 

“That’s absurd.” 

“You have. You might have married a dozen men—” 

“What men?” asked Mrs. Webb, with charming naiveté. 

“Well, Tom Peabody, for instance.” 

“Tom? Oh, my dear, one doesn’t marry one’s next-door neigh- 
bor! It’s too obvious. Besides, I’ve known him too long.” 

“He'd marry you tomorrow if you'd have him. And you wont 
have him, because of me. Well, I may as well tell you frankly 
that I’m hopeless. I really am impossible.” 

“Darling! Please—” 

“It's true,” said Angela. She gripped the back of the chair and 
looked straight at her mother. “I should have been a boy. I’ve 
none of the standard feminine characteristics. I don't like to 
dress; I don’t like to dance. I never tingle when some man asks 
me to step outside and look at the moon with him. I think the 
moon's perfectly idiotic and inane, and I don’t enjoy being 
kissed—” 

“Angela! 
kissed?” 

“Once or twice,’ confessed Angela—and added rather grimly: 
“By young men of experimental natures.” 


Have you really? I mean, have you ever been 


ME:: WEBB laughed. She couldn't help it. She laughed help- 
4V4 lessly, tragically: “Oh, Angela! How dreadful!” 

“Yes, I suppose it’s shameless of me to joke about the sacred 
rigmarole of love. But, you see, I don’t thrill to it. And that 
lets me out. It simply lets me out of everything that most people 
consider important and—desirable. Because you know perfectly 
well, Mother, that the whole shooting-match is based on sex—”’ 

“You're clever,” said Mrs. Webb with a sigh. “I wish you 
weren't. You make me uncomfortable.” 

“I make you uncomfortable because I’m different... . . And 
that’s what I want you to understand. Of course I’m fond of 
you,—I really am,—but there’s no use pretending I belong to 
your world. So the sooner you stop worrying about me, the 
better.” 

“IT don’t worry about—” 

“Yes, you do, Mother. And I can’t have that. I—what I’m 
trying to say is this: If you’ve anything you definitely want to 
do, I mean, like marrying again, or—” 

“Angela!” 

“You may as well go ahead and do it. Because I’ll probably 
find some work before long—something that really interests me— 
and then I'll be off, to New York or Kalamazoo, or the wilds of 
Afghanistan, and you'll be done out of your thrill, whatever it 
may be.” 

Mrs. Webb gasped. She sprang up from the chaise-longue and 
took Angela’s thin face between her hands. 

“You shouldn’t talk to me like that! 
mother!” 

“I’m just being honest.” 

“Honesty isn’t always a virtue. 


Not to your own 


Remember that! Besides—” 


Here Mrs. Webb suddenly dropped her hands and walked to her 
dressing-table, where she stood with her back to her daughter. 
“Besides, I’m too old for thrills.” 

“You're not.” 





Fine Feathers 


The older woman wheeled. Her fine, clear eyes momentarily 
flashed; then she sank down into a chair, laughing. 

“You little devil,” she laughed. “I'll get even with you for 
that—some day. Now run along—and do for heaven’s sake take 
off that brown dress!” 

“T like brown,” said Angela, as she strolled out of the room. 


HEN she had gone, Mrs. Webb did what she always did in a 

crisis: she put on her most charming afternoon gown, pow- 
dered her nose and went to see Tom Peabody. This was not a difficult 
matter, for the Peabody place adjoined her own, and there was an 
arched opening in the willow hedge. She expected to find Tom 
in his garden; and there she found him—a big, blond man in a 
shabby gray suit who, at the moment, was absorbed in training 
a rose-vine over a trellis. There was a curious, shy tenderness in 
the movement of his big hands as he wound the tape about the 
vine. Mrs. Webb paused, smiling. Here was something natural 
and understandable, something fine and hearty—the tenderness 
of a man for his own encouragement of life and beauty. 

“Tom?” 

He turned quickly. “Hello!” 

“Are you too busy to talk to me?” 

“Busy? Not a bit. I was just disciplining my roses—indulg- 
ing my sense of propriety. Sometimes I think it would be more 
interesting to let them run wild.” 

“Your roses? They'd not come to anything.” 

“Probably not. Still, I've a sneaking suspicion that I ought to 
let them alone.” 

“Life needs direction,’ said Mrs. Webb with a sigh. 

He looked at her; then, putting his hand on her arm, drew her 
to a rustic seat under the trellis. They sat in a stipple of sun- 
light, at the end of his garden already touched with color. 

“What's worrying you, Carol?” 

“I should never have named the child Angela,” murmured Mrs. 
Webb with bitter self-reproach. 

“Oh, it’s Angela, is it?” 

“Yes, it’s my darling—who is also something of a hell-cat!” 
said Angela’s mother, digging her heels into the fine velvety turf. 

“Hell-cat’s a little strong, I think,’ remarked Tom Peabody, 
mildly. “Still, it’s better than nothing. What’s Angela been up 
to? Cocktails and jazz? Young men in sport roadsters? In- 
discretions?” 

“Nary an indiscretion,” said Mrs. Webb with vigor. 
wish she had!” 

“No, you don’t.” 

“I do. If Angela came home one night looking the least bit 
dissipated and ruffled, I'd simply shriek for joy.” 

“You'd do nothing of the sort. I happen to know several 
women whose daughters have come home in that condition. They 
didn’t shriek for joy. They just shrieked—and bundled their 
daughters off to Europe, or else they stayed home and made a 
scene. 

“My scenes with Angela,” said Mrs. Webb, “are enervating. 
The child has brains.” 

“Is that an unmitigated misfortune?” 

“It mightn’t be, if she were attractive. But she isn’t. No 
girl can afford to be clever unless she has the charm to offset it. 
Men simply wont look at her.” 

Tom Peabody took his friend’s hand. “So that’s it,” he said. 
“You're grieving because Angela hasn’t a beau.” 

“I’m grieving—no, I’m not! I’m furious—because she re- 
fuses to make herself attractive. She could do it. Of course, 
Angela’ll never be a raving beauty, but she has nice eyes, and 
lovely teeth. And really, her figure isn’t bad, when you con- 
sider the general run of girls’ figures nowadays.” 

“I don’t consider them,” said Tom Peabody, smiling at her. 
“My taste has been isolated by its acquaintance with per- 
fection.” 

“Don’t make love to me this afternoon, Tom. 
mood for it.” 

“You never are,” he sighed. 

“Well—I’m sorry. Really I am! 
self apart from Angela.” 


“T almost 


I’m not in the 
But I can’t think of my- 


““-DERHAPS,” suggested Tom kindly, “Angela had better be left 
to work out her own salvation. If she doesn’t want to make 
herself attractive, there’s probably some psychological reason for it. 
If she hasn’t a beau, it’s probably because she doesn’t feel the 
need of one.” 
“No. She’s just at the age when she ought to be blossoming 
out, and—you can talk as you please!—a girl who doesn’t blossom 
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out, at least once, is going to look back some way and wonder 
what it was she missed. And when she finds out, she’s going to 
regret it like the very devil!” 

“That’s so,” said Tom suddenly. “I've just been writing some- 
thing of the sort to my young friend Clark Nevin, in New York. 
He’s been working entirely too. hard—wont think of anything else.” 

“Clark Nevin?” interrupted Mrs. Webb. “Isn't he the boy you 
sent to Europe two or three years ago?” 

“Ves. He’s come home. He’s making a name for himself in 
New York, as a scenic designer. Does stage settings and costumes, 
you know.” 

“T didn’t know.” 

“You'll hear of him before long. He's got genius. But he 
works too hard.” 

“What did you advise him?” inquired Mrs. Webb with interest. 

“T advised him to do one of two things: either to fall in love, 
or come up here to Sharon for a rest.” 

“He might do both,” she suggested, smiling. “There are lots of 
attractive girls in Sharon.” 

“Lots of them in New York,” retorted Tom. “But Clark 
doesn’t seem to be inflammable.” 


Once he dropped hot 
cigarette-ash on her 
shoulder. She winced. 
He said: “For heaven's 
sake, stand still!” 
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“That’s precisely the trouble with Angela,” mourned Mrs. 
Webb. “She’s not inflammable.” 

The maternal instinct is ubiquitous. No matter how remote the 
subject, a mother is always reminded, like the professional <{ter- 
dinner speaker, of a story; and the story invariably has to do with 
her child. Tom Peabody understood this, but for once he was re- 
sentful. Looking at Carol Webb, he almost hated Angela. 

“Damn these young moderns!” he burst out. “Why can’t they 
settle their own problems? Why can’t they fall in love, like the 
ridiculous human beings they are, and get married and have some- 
thing real to worry about?” : 

“Most of them do,” commented Mrs. Webb. “Modern or not, 
most of them end conventionally enough, but some don’t. That’s 
what worries me. Not that I’ve any particular illusions about 
marriage. Still, a girl who doesn’t marry—” 

“How about a man?” 

“Oh, men! They're a polygamous lot. You know you're polyg- 
amous, Tommy!” 

“Iam! I admit it,” he said, spreading his big shoulders against 
the back of the bench. “That’s why I’m so normal. I've ladies 
in Sharon, and ladies in New York. I’ve ladies on the Continent, 
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Angela passed by them, with 
Ernest Beedy. “We're going 


out for a bit of air, Mother.” 


in order to assure normalcy during travel. 
In short, I've a sweetheart in every hemi- 
sphere—”’ 

“Tommy! You beast! 
horrid of you!” 

He turned, then, and caught her hands. 

“Carol, darling! There’s not much time 
left to us. We're getting on. Wont you 
think of yourself, and me? We could be so 
marvelously happy—”’ 

She lifted her head and looked at him. 
There were tears in her eyes. But she said 
simply, “I can’t. Don’t ask me,” and re- 
leased her hands. After a moment she rose. 
“I’m sorry, Tommy. I know I'm a fool, 
and I hate this thing that’s got hold of me, 
this awful mother-thing that wont let me be 
merely Carol Webb. It seems cruel, some- 
how. But—lI suppose it’s because Angela is 
really a part of me. I created her, and I 
must go on with my creation. It’s all very 
well to talk about being an individual, but 
one isn’t. One’s always scattered and in- 
volved. It is cruel! The way one person 
blends into another—” 

“But why can’t I share your problem? 
Perhaps both of us together?” 

“No. I’ve got to work it out alone. I've 
got to settle it, before I can look you in the 
eye and say—”’ 

“What?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, Tommy. I'm a fool 
and a failure. If I weren't, I'd have done a better job on 
Angela!” 

He was standing beside her. Now he took her arm and led 
her along the path through the garden. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” he said 
and bathe your face in cold water.” 

She glanced up at him, gave him a twisted smile. 

“T'll go home and pray,” she declared. “I'll make a prayer: 
‘Angels above, let Angela blossom out of her impossible brown! 
Let her be consumed by a hopeless passion, so that she'll be in- 
spired to do her hair differently, and perhaps put a little rouge 
on her cheeks. Amen!’” 

“You're an absurd and sacrilegious person,’ said Tom Peabody, 
“and I want to kiss you! But I wont—just now. Go home!” 

Mrs. Webb went home, sighing and brushing from her eyes the 
tears that seemed easily to gather there. “I am absurd,” she told 
herself. “But I can’t help it. I’m heartbroken over that child.” 


How perfectly 


“Go home 


\ HETHER or not Mrs. Webb uttered her outrageous prayer, 
whether or not the angels were moved to interest them- 
selves in her problem, cannot be definitely stated. In any event. 
something interesting happened—something thoroughly startling: 
Angela fell in love. She fell violently, and without the slight- 
est warning. It almost prostrated her. 

She had gone out walking one afternoon—she walked a great 
deal—and had not come home for dinner. At seven-thirty she 
telephoned to say that she was dining with a friend. Her voice 
sounded queer and faint, far away. 

“Where are you?” asked her mother. 

“Tl explain when I get home,” answered Angela. 

Mrs. Webb spent the evening in the library, with cigarettes 
and a novel. At ten o'clock an automobile stopped in front of 
the house, and shortly afterward Angela came in. She apparently 
was as calm and self-possessed as ever. but her pallor was un- 
usual, even for Angela. She was as white as paper. 

“My dear! What’s the matter? You look sick—” 

“T am,” said Angela. Then, dropping into a chair, she covered 
her face with her hands. “I’ve done it, Mother.” 

“Done what?” 

“Fallen in love.” 

“Angela—darling !” 
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“T have.” 

“You! Really? Fallen in love! Oh, Angela! Tell me about 
it this minute. Where? How? Who is he?” 

Angela lifted her head and looked pathetically at her mother 

“You remember I told you I'd been kissed once or twice by 
young men of experimental natures?” 

“Yes, Angela.” 

“Well, it’s one of those young men,” said the girl, squeezing 
her hands between her knees 

“But—my dear!—which one?” 

“It doesn’t matter—” 

“Doesn't matter! Of course it matters!” 

“Well, his name’s Ernest—Ernest Beedy.” 

“Beedy? Do you mean the bread-manufacturer’s son?” 

“Yes. His father makes bread. 1 suppose they're wealthy. 
Ernest has a car, and goes everywhere.” 

“I've never met—the Beedys,” said Mrs. Webb, rather faintly. 

“No. They're not in society. But Ernest is. At least—he 
goes around.” Here Angela made a helpless gesture. “I tell you 
it doesn’t matter.” 

“Of course it doesn’t,” her mother comforted her. “Im sure 
Ernest’s a nice boy. I mean—” 

“T don’t know whether he’s nice or not. I’ve never really talked 
to him before.” 

“Tell me all about it, darling,” begged Mrs. Webb. 

“Well, I was out walking this afternoon, and just as I got to 
the Common, Ernest came along in his car. When he saw me, 
he stopped and asked if I'd like to ride—” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘Going anywhere in particular?’ and I said ‘No.’ 
And he said: ‘Neither am I. Hop in, and we'll go there to- 
gether.’ ” 

“I think that was very clever of him,” observed Mrs. Webb 
encouragingly. 

“Well, I got in. I don’t know why. I just wanted to—all of a 
sudden. And we drove out of town, to a place he knew about, 
a sort of tea-house, and had dinner—” 

“Wait!” interrupted Mrs. Webb. “You're not telling me what 
happened.” 

“He kissed me.” 

“In the car, or at the tea-house?” 
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“Both,” responded the girl briefly. 

“Angela, darling! I do wish you'd be explicit.” 

“I’m trying to be, Mother. As a matter of fact, it all seems 
rather vague.” 

“I understand. 
car?” 

“Yes—as soon as we got into the country.” 

“Did you like it?” 

“Not the first time. 
said so.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Mrs. Webb incautiously. 

‘What ?” 

“Nothing, dear. Go on. Of course, after you'd said that, he 
continued to kiss you—just to prove that he wasn’t being silly.” 

‘Yes. How did you know, Mother?” 

“T guessed.” 

Well, that’s just what happened,” sighed Angela. “He kept 
on kissing me—and the second or third time—I liked it.” 

“Did you really, dear?” 

“Yes. It was the most extraordinary thing! I felt perfectly 
‘diotic. 1’ve. never felt that way before—as if I hadn’t a sane 


Very well, then, he began kissing you in the 


I just thought he was being silly, and 


thought in my head. And the worst of it was, I enjoyed feeling 


idiotic.” 

“One does,” murmured the lovely Mrs. Webb. “Well?” 

“Well, I kissed him, too. By that time I knew what had 
happened to me. I knew that I was in love with him, and I was 
simply appalled.” 

“My poor baby!” 

“I ordered an enormous dinner. I thought that maybe if I 
ate a lot I’d get over that dreadful feeling. But I didn't. It 
got worse and worse, till finally I couldn’t stand it any more, so 
I just leaned across the table and said to him: ‘I’ve never loved 
anybody before. I thought I never could. But you've made me 
love you. What are you going to do about it?’” 

“Oh, Angela, you should never have said that!” exclaimed her 
mother. 

“Why not? I meant it.” 

“I know, dear. But—well, never mind. What did he say?” 

The girl’s lips twitched. Her hand went to her eyes. 

“He said, ‘You’re a funny kid, Angela,’ and he laughed.” 

“Laughed? The little beast!” 

“No. You mustn’t say that. He wasn’t—he isn’t a beast. 
He’s just a boy who likes to have a lot of girls crazy about him. 
He—oh, Mother! I do want him so!” 

There was a brief silence, painful in its intensity. Then Mrs. 
Webb got up quickly, walked over to Angela and took the girl’s 
head in her arms. 

“My dear!” she said. “Don’t be so tragic about it. 
you've only fallen in love—” 

“But I never expected to!” 

“Well, you have. And no doubt he’s fallen in love with you!” 

“He hasn’t at all. I know he hasn’t. I’m too unattractive. 
Look at me!” (Continued on page 140) 
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of lsolda 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


KNEW Isolda when she was very 

little; we used to play together as 
children, and now it is somehow funny 
to think that.we are both in the middle 
years of life and have children who are 
men and mothers. I don’t know why 
I say “funny,” for it is not at all funny 
really; but in this English language one 
gets into the slipshod habit of using in- 
exact words. I would like to say it was 
tragic, but that is a heavy word to say, 
although an easy word to think. But 
tragic was the word that came into my 
mind the other day while my daughter 
and Isolda’s boy were being married. 
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ig is quite possible that by the time 

this latest of Michael Arlen’s sto- 
ries is being read by his thousands 
of devoted readers in America, the 
play he has made from his enor- 
mously successful novel “The Green 
Hat” will have been produced in 
New York. It will be played there 
before it is presented in London, 
another manifestation of Mr. Ar- 
len’s remarkable talent for doing the 
unexpected, or rather, the unobvious. 


There will al- 
ways be some 
one who says 
about a lovely 
woman: “But 
she is so cold!” 


By 


Michael 
Arlen 


I suppose it was wrong of me not to 
be glad, not to be rejoicing; for never 
was there such a clean, handsome pair 
of young people to light a father’s eyes; 
but all through the wedding-ceremony I 
kept seeing the shadow of Isolda’s youth 
being wedded to the shadow of my 
youth; I heard the vain hopes of my 
life whispering like an invisible choir in 
the hush of the church, and there was a 
moment when I could scarcely support 
the burden of my regret. It was selfish 
of me, but for pity’s sake, let us be 
truthful now and then; let us. admit 
that we are all selfish in our hearts, we 
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who want things frightfully. Of course, there are people who do 
not want things frightfylly; but they do not matter; but we 
others—our hearts are pirates, let our faces be never so gentle 
and meek. What I ani trying to say is that once upon a time 
I was mad with love for Isolda, but she would not marry me 
because she did not love me. That is the history of my life. 
This is Isolda’s tale, but I must squeeze myself into it in just 
a small way, an intrusion you will pardon in one who has been 
so utterly kept outside her life. It was I, after all, who first 
called her Isolda. Her name, if you please, was Maud—imagine 
it, “Maud,” a name that is somehow as red as a pillar-box!—and 
I can remember exactly how it was that I came to call her 
Isolda, and, after me, the world. I must have been a precocious 
sort of boy, I suppose,. though I can’t remember what good pre- 
cocity ever did me, for I was not more than seven or eight years 
old when I was reading in a tattered book the ancient tale of 
Tristan and Isolda, and the tale fired my little mind like a flame, 
maybe in the same way that Shelley’s poetry once fired the boy 
George Moore in County Mayo, so that when my playmate came 
running into our garden with her golden hair as mad as a golden 
wind, I cried out, “Isolda, Isolda!* That is how she came to be 
called Isolda, and now to think that a lovesick boy gave the 


She suddenly looked at me and said: 


name to a legend of loveliness so rare that mayhap it will endure 
for centuries! 

For we are a faithful race, we English, faithful to the memory 
of our clowns, our conquerors, our courtesans, our queens. Of 
course one can never tell what will or will not endure in this 
world—I have no patience with people who lay down the law 
about such things; but who will dare risk a vow that the fame 
of Isolda’s beauty will not outlast the stone monuments of the 
kings and captains that prance with idiotic dignity about the streets 
and squares of London? Yes, yes, of course, I am talking non- 
sense; but really those statues are very terrible and must surely 
be pulled down by the first generation that has any taste. 

It has always seemed to me that there is a latent. genius for 
admiration and adoration in human beings that needs but a com- 
plete moment of revelation to be called out of them and to last 
so long as they live. Their imaginations are somehow ravished, 
and they became slaves to /iking some one. Naturally that 
happens very seldom, maybe once in a generation or two, but 
when it has happened, you cannot reason with it. It happened 
to Isolda 

She was eighteen years ‘old when she first went on the stage 
in a play at the Haymarket Theater; and at this moment, twenty- 





“] Toved Rupert, but I love David and James more.” 
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five years later, I can hear the hush that was on us all 
as the curtain went down. It was not a great play, 
or even a good play; and Isolda’s part was one of those 
spuriously tragic fey parts that any accomplished 
dramatist can put together for a beautiful girl. But 
it was, you see, just a case of falling in love. The 
only explanation I can give for the way people went 
raving mad about her that night, was that they, as 
representatives of the world, felt it to be a privilege 
to fall in love with the girl Isolda. I went round to 
her dressing-room afterward, and I found her crying, 
and I cried too. It was so great and real, Isolda’s 
success, and with it went the thrill of the way people 
fell in love with her and stayed in love with her. 

People were never mean about Isolda, as people often 
are mean about very beautiful women. For instance, 
there will always be some one who says about a lovely 
woman: “But she is so cold!” or “She is lovely, but 
she has no sex attraction whatsoever!” or “Of course 
she is wonderful to look at, but she simply hasn’t a 
word to say.” I am quite bewildered at the way people 
go on about the few really lovely women we have, and 
I dare swear that by the way they talk, anyone would 
think that a woman must be on the plain side before 
she can be called attractive, just as there is a supersti- 
tion in intellectual circles that a well-dressed man can- 
not really be worth anything mentally. There is now- 
adays a great deal too much fuss made about plain 
women and grubby men—that is what it is; and oh, 
how plainness bores me, let it cover never so large a 
heart of gold! There must be a great many people 
who think with me in that sinful thought, but it is 
true that cowardice covers a multitude of sins. 

The legend of Isolda began from that night at the 
Haymarket Theater, and it grew with the years, and 
it became a part of England. Whether or not she was 
a great actress I do not know—I am not sure, and I will 
not argue about it; for again we come to the un- 
generous thought in people, the almost unconsciously 
ungenerous thought which makes it more difficult for 
them to accept a lovely woman than a plainish woman, 
as a great actress. At the present time I hear the 
trumpets of the critics proclaiming two women to be 
great actresses, and this for no other reason I can see 
than that they are both ugly. But Isolda did good to 
people with her art—that is how it was. She gave, 
gave, gave—and people sighed, “‘Isn’t she beautiful!” 
whereas they should have said, “Isn’t she generous!” 

And all the time, she did not like the stage; she 
detested the stage, the life in public, for she was al- 
ways a quiet, private woman. When she was a child, 
she preferred her old dolls, and as she grew up, she 
preferred her old friends; she did not at all enjoy the 
din of new acquaintances. But she was poor, and when 
she was nineteen, she married a poor man, and she had 
two sons, David and James, and the care of her two 
sons became Isolda’s life. It is David and James who 
are the masters of this tale, for they were the masters 
of their mother’s life. Her husband, of course, was 
Rupert Waterlow the playwright, whose death at the 
age of five-and-twenty came as such a shock to people, 
for young Waterlow might have done great things; that is what 
intelligent people said, and Heaven knows, we can do with a little 
new greatness on the writing side of the English theater; we can- 
not forever go on reviving Shaw and Barrie and “Diplomacy.” 
Isolda was twenty-three when Waterlow died. And one day a 
few months later as she sat on the nursery floor playing with 
David and James, she suddenly looked at me and said: “I loved 
Rupert, but I love David and James more. I loved Rupert very 
much, but I love David and James completely. David and 
James are all I want. I know that quite certainly. I do not 
need anyone or anything else... . . Of course, one must have 
money.” 

I said: “I know. But why are you telling me all this now?” 

She made a tower of bricks for David, and James knocked it 
down, and there was a sensation. Presently she said: “Because, 
dear, I cannot bear you to go on hoping. You must go away and 
make your own life; I have nothing to give you but an old friend- 
ship. You can’t live on that, can you? Dear, you must go away 
and make your own life. You must have children too. This will 
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She cried: “How can 


She wanted him not to go. 


always be my life, as you see me now—David and James and 
me. I am so proud in these children; that is how it is; and I 
was obviously born to be a matron. I am so happy, you see, so 
complete, somehow. To be so happy is a sin, I am sure; but I 
can’t help it.” 

“Tsolda,” I said, “you are only twenty-three. 
again.” 

“What, me!” she cried. 

“Of course,” I said. 

“Vou are threatening me,” she smiled, “with a term to my 
happiness?” 

I repeated: “You will love again, Isolda. 
of that.” 

And I remember how she said in a voice very remote: “Oh, 
dear, I hope not. I do hope not. I shall try not to, if that 
does any good.” 

“Tt doesn’t,” I said. 

“But we are different, you and I,” she smiled; but I was in a 
serious vein, and I said: “We are all of us different, yet we are 


You will love 


I am quite certain 
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you be so silly, Sebastian! You can’t go in the snow!” 


all of us the same, in some ways; for we are governed by the 
same laws of the mind and body.” 
“Oh, pouf to your laws of mind and body! 


What is all this 
mind and body talk nowadays! David and James, will you 
promise me that when you grow up, you will not talk such non- 
sense as this godfather of yours?” And she said: “Charles, don’t 
forget that I am very strong, very sensible, very practical. Surely 
you know me well enough not to judge of my character by my 
face, not to be beguiled by my face?” 

“But I am in love with you!” 

“A truce to love for this afternoon! 
Let us, instead, go on talking about my face. 
tiful.” 

“Copy-cat! That is my remark.” 

“Boy, do be serious! Listen! It is absurd of my face to be 
beautiful; it is absurd of me to have this particular sort of face, 
this perfect nose, these soft great eyes, these coral lips, this samite- 
clear complexion. My figure, of course, could be better, but it 
could also be worse, considering that. I am an Englishwoman; 


Bother love! Oh, dear! 
My face is beau- 


and even so, it is too good for me—it does not reflect me at all. 
Charles, why must you look so stupid when I am being clever? 
Don’t you realize that I should have a good homely face that 
reflects my character, one which is rather stern when no one is 
looking,—for there is always so much to do,—but one which is 
always quite pleasantly gay in daily speech, for what is there to 
moon about when there is so much to do? That is how I should 
look, really—like an English housewife. Of course, I am glad to 
be beautiful, for I have a kind heart and like to give people 
pleasure, but I sha’n’t be glad of my beauty if David and James, 
as they grow up, don’t fall helplessly in love with me.” 

“Oh, they will!” I said; and they did. They were like a pair 
of young lovers, were David and James, and no girl ever had a 
chance with them against their mother, so that I never was so 
surprised in my life as the other day when David came to me and 
asked me in his growling way if he might marry my girl. . . 
But this will not do at all; I have gone much too far ahead in the 
tale of Isolda and her children and her lover. 

Isolda has been retired from the stage (Continued on page 107) 
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George 
Gibbs 


The Story So Far: 

OSIE BRANT had 

seemed desperate 
enough when simple- 
hearted Peter Randle 
took her in. He had 
found her, he told 
his fellow-artist Win- 
gate, lost in the rain, 
staring down into 
the canal. She had 
almost no money, 
and—she was going 
to have a baby. 

“What could I 
do?” Randle ex- 
plained. “I took her 
in, of course. I 
couldn’t let her die of 
pneumonia, could I?” 

“A baby. H’m! 
Where’s her hus- 
band?” asked Win- 
gate grufily. 

“I don't know.” 

“Don’t you realize 
what these people in 
Red Bridge will say 
about you?” persisted 
Wingate. “That the 
baby is yours, of 
course.” 

“IT hadn’t thought 
of that,” said Peter. 
“But it isn’t, Win- 
gate. And if they’re 
going to talk, I don’t | 
see how the devil I 
can stop ’em.” 

And that, Randle presently made clear to Wingate, was his de- 
cision in the matter. Later, however, he did change his mind 
about one thing and consented to accompany Wingate on a jaunt 
to New York. There, at a studio party, he met “Tommy” 
Keith, a wealthy bachelor girl who lived at the Ritz and whose 
friends were growing somewhat disturbed over her partiality for 
a certain notorious Jack Salazar. It was this Salazar, indeed, 
whom Randle had come to New York to interview, on behalf of 
Josie Brant. 
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Randle was persuaded by Wingate and his 
friend the dancer Lola Oliver that he should 
tell Miss Keith of Josie and Salazar; and call- 
ing at Tommy’s Ritz apartment, Peter quite 
simply explained the situation; and when Salazar himself put in 
an appearance, Peter backed up his story with a photograph 
of Salazar inscribed to Josie. An ugly scene followed, but 
eventually Tommy dismissed Salazar and forgave Peter his in- 
trusion. 

Later Peter sought out Salazar, but his efforts to make the fel- 
low marry Josie met only derision and suggestions that Peter was 
only trying to make use of another man to cover his own derelic- 
tions. Peter promptly sought satisfaction with his fists, and got 
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Tuis spring George Gibbs leaves for France to finish his next 
novel and to paint. Meantime he’s “just painting,” as he says. 
The results of his “just painting,” a nude, a marine and 
a portrait, were among the most distinguished canvases 


shown at the recent exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, one of the three most important shows held in America. 





“To—to tell my secret—to a 
—a stranger?” she sobbed. 
“Oh, Mr. Randle!” 


it most competently, -but—that didn’t straighten out Josie’s 
affairs, and he went back to Red Bridge feeling that his mission 
had been a failure. (The story continues in detail: ) 


PRING! In the orchards of the Delaware Valley, the cherry 

blossoms were out, pink and pale violet against the velvet hills, 
with the river running bright blue between; green shoots showed 
at the tips of the maple boughs, as though Nature were deftly lay- 
ing in an outline on the great canvas just to show how fine the 
composition of the picture would be. The artist colony along the 
Delaware, taking advantage of the fine weather and the unusual 
color in all growing things, had emerged from its studios and sought 
the upland hills for the -vistas of river and dell-below. Frederick 


Wingate and Peter Randle were painting in a 
field above the scattered group of houses that 
they called the village—Wingate at work on a 
large canvas of the orchard above the Red Lion 
Hotel, with the roof-tops and river beyond, Peter 
facing the other way, painting a lichen-covered 
rock, with Simon Kreider’s orchard and red barn. 
Wingate’s canvas, a thirty-forty, was almost fin- 
ished, in four hours of the afternoon. Peter’s, 
much smaller, was still in the experimental stage. 
From time to time the older man had strolled 
over to Peter, making suggestions, and Peter had 
nodded and gone on working. 

The sun had sunk so low that the light had 
changed, and Wingate toek the canvas from his 
easel and packed his paint-rags and _ brushes. 
Peter glanced at him, sighed and slowly followed 
his example. 

Since ‘their conversation about the fight with 
Salazar, Peter had offered no information about 
Josie Brant, who still continued to live in Peter’s 
house, enjoying an anomalous position—some- 
thing between a volunteer maid of all work and 
a valued guest. Wingate asked no questions. He 
knew that sometimes Miss Brant went up to the 
village for the groceries, stopping at the rural 
delivery box on the road for the mail; and of 
course, as he had predicted, all Red Bridge was 
talking. Mr. Sam Small was always very polite 
to Josie when he waited on her at the grocery 
store. But at the dry-goods store, where she had 
already made some modest purchases, the attitude 
toward the stranger’s presence in the village was 
less polite and more critical, for here reigned 
Joanna Shank, the owner and proprietor, a woman 
with opinions of her own upon most matters. But 
the visitor seemed to be unaware of the curiosity 
and comment her visits caused, or else was in- 
different to them. 

More significant, perhaps, was the point of 
view of the Misses McVitty, elderly spinsters 
and friends of Frederick Wingate and of: Peter 
Randle. These ladies lived in their ancestral 
stone house on the hill above the bridge, and 
because of their independent means were the 
leaders of opinion among the older residents of 
the village and countryside. Peter Randle, whom 
they had accepted as a friend, in spite of his 
many eccentricities, had been a frequent guest 
at Riverview for Sunday dinner and for tea. 
Therefore the story that had come to them from 
Joanna Shank about the visitor to Peter’s island 
had both amazed and shocked them. Miss Charlotte McVitty, the 
elder and more acidulous of the sisters, had flounced out of 
Shank’s store with the promise that she would see Frederick Win- 
gate about it. 

She had lost no time in carrying out her purpose, and Wingate 
had told her the truth, only concealing the unfortunate love-affair 
of Miss Brant. To his regret, his statement was not given proper 
credence, for Miss McVitty alleged at once with conviction that 
Wingate had invented an excellent story to protect his friend Peter 
Randle, and that artists as a rule were not to be relied upon. 

This interview had taken place on the previous afternoon, a 
rainy one, when Wingate had been confined to the studio. But 
he hadn’t mentioned it to Peter, though he was very sure that 
Miss Charlotte McVitty would see to it that somebody else did. 
The two men now trudged across the field to the road, where they 
paused for a moment before separating to go their ways. 

“How’s everything at the house?” Wingate asked. 

“All right, Wingate—all right,” Peter replied. 

Wingate paused a moment, waiting for Peter to go on, but he 
said nothing more. 

“Well, so long, Peter.” 

“Good night.” 
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Wingate had provided the moment for confidences, if Peter had 
chosen to avail himself of it, but there had been no response. Pe- 
ter shambled down the hill to the road, while Wingate turned up 
the lane which led toward his home and studio. 


S Wingate climbed the path, he met Edgar Frear with his 
4 painting-kit, coming down fram the hills. Frear was one of 
the younger men, and possessed, as Peter did, enough money to be 
independent of his artistic successes. But he had a superficial gift 
of painting what people liked, and sold his paintings at good prices 
at the dealers’. He had recently married the daughter of a very 
excellent Philadelphia family, a thin, narrow-lipped girl who 
thought herself just one stripe above anyone in Red Bridge, and 
had managed to convey that unpleasant impression. Frear low- 
ered his painting outfit to the ground in token of the desire to 
talk, and Wingate stopped. 

“What’s this about the girl at Randle’s?” Frear asked. ‘Mrs. 
Shank told my wife last night that she’s still there.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Wingate shortly. 

“Well, I like Peter Randle, and I don’t care how many girls he 
has in his house; but the women take a different slant on this sort 
of thing. Mrs. Frear says—” 

“Now, see here, Frear,” put in Wingate. “Are you talking for 
Mrs. Frear or for yourself?” 

Edgar Frear frowned. “I suppose I’m talking for Mrs. -Frear. 
You'll have to admit that this stunt of Randle’s is pretty raw in a 
place like Red Bridge. -We’re not in Paris, Wingate, or even New 
York. My wife resents it—” 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s a small community, and we have to see one an- 
other pretty often. We like Peter Randle—but we don’t know 
this Miss Brant—” 

Wingate stared at him in silence as he paused. 

“And we don’t want to know her,” Frear finished decisively. 
“I'm speaking plainly, because I’m trying to avoid anything un- 
pleasant happening if Randle and Miss Brant should meet my 
wife.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Wingate, shouldering his pack. “Has Peter 
Randle told you he was going to bring Miss Brant to call?” 

“No, of course not. But—” 

“Then what are you worrying about?” 

“T didn’t say that I was worrying. But I know something about 
this Josie Brant, and I might as well tell you. Mrs. Frear has 
her washing done up at the crossroads. This Josie Brant used to 
come down and stay with an aunt, Mrs. Cathcart. But she’s no 
good. She went off to New York with a young fellow from Miles- 
town. Peter Randle is making a big mistake in taking a woman 
like that into his house. I thought as you were his friend—” 

“TI am his friend,” said Wingate brusquely. “Peter Randle took 
this girl into his house out of pity. He’s keeping her there out 
of pity. You and Mrs. Frear can believe that or not, as you 
choose. But I’m not going to butt into anything that isn’t my 
business, and I’d advise you to do the same. Good night, Frear.” 

And Wingate went on up the road, perplexed, and a little angry 
that the Frear family in so many words had justified his own 
judgment as to Josie Brant. 


PETER had not been exhilarated by his work this afternoon, as 
he sometimes was. Perhaps it was the tremendous force of 
Frederick Wingate’s achievement that had overpowered him. He 
admired Wingate’s power and sincerity. But Wingate’s canvases, 
for all their beauty, were literal. Peter was trying for something 
that Wingate lacked; and in spite of almost constant failure, he 
had already succeeded several times in getting the poetry of the 
thing that he had painted. But this afternoon he had failed 
rather dismally. 

He went down the path to the foot-bridge, where he was met, 
as usual, by the dog-pack, which rushed out barking at the sounds 
of footsteps among the dry leaves, and then accompanied him with 
ostentatious marks of approval to the house. This cheered him 
a little. But when he reached the studio, he unstrapped his can- 
vases and in the relentless north light set up the picture that he 
had been painting and examined it critically. Yes, it was bad, 
as bad as possible. He opened his paint-box slowly, took out his 
palette-knife and quickly scraped out the result of his afternoon’s 
work. Then he wiped his knife and threw the paint-rag into a 
box in the corner. 

When he came down into the “sitting-room,” Josie Brant was 
not there. At the kitchen door Martha the cook informed him 
that “Miss Josie” had gone for the mail and papers, but had not 
returned. Martha and her employer.. were yery good friends. 


Mad Marriage 


She was a widow, stout, of comfortable middle age, and the 
color and texture of a highly polished horse-chestnut. She had 
been cook in Peter’s house ever since he had come to Red Bridge, 
and she treated him sometimes as a child and on other occasions 
as a god. 

Tonight at Peter’s appearance Martha glanced out of the win- 
dow and turned to Peter with an air of disclosures. 

“Come in yere, Mist’ Peter, please suh.” 

Peter obeyed uncertainly. Martha glanced out of the window 
again. 

“I reckon it none my business, Mist’ Peter. But I made up 
my min’ you gwine hear what people in dish yere town sayin’ "bout 
you an’ Miss Josie.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Peter softly. 

“Yes suh. It make me so mad I could scratch dey eyes out. 
I met dish yere cook works fo’ Miss Kreider, an’ she ask me ’bout 
Miss Josie, who she is, whar her people, what she doin’ in yo’ 
house. An’ I tol’ her min’ her business—dat Miss Josie, she sick, 
an’ you-all tuk her in out of kin’ness of heart. But dat woman 
ain’ satersfy, Mist’ Peter. She say people in dish yere town talkin’ 
‘bout you-all. She say dey mad, you bringin’ Miss Josie in yo’ 
house. She try make me D’lieve I ain’ got no right stay while 
Miss Josie’s yere. Sho!” 

Peter’s face had set in grim lines while he listened. “And what 
else did you say to her, Martha?” he asked. 

“Oh, I just tol’ her min’ her own business, Mist’ Peter, and 
tell Miss Kreider an’ all dem folks yo’ ain’ got no smutty min’ 
like dey is. It make me mad, Mist’ Peter, hear dem folks talk 
*bout you dat-a-way.” 

“Thank you, Martha,” said Peter. “I feel sure I can rely on 
you—always.” 


HE passed through the sitting-room and out of doors, where 

presently sounds from the dogs announced Josie’s return. 
With his air of abstraction, Peter waited for her to approach. She 
smiled as she came nearer, a smile with the lips only. Her eyes 
did not change. She was pretty in a way, though her features 
were unconventional. But Peter was a landscape painter, and the 
beauty of women not his métier. If he noticed her physical at- 
tractions, he performed the act of observation unconsciously. All 
that he knew was that this was Josie Brant, the refugee of a rainy 
night and her own desperate misfortunes. 

Something in the way that Peter was looking at her made her 
pause uncertainly. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Randle?” 

“Oh—er—nothing—nothing at all.” 

She handed him his morning New York newspaper and the mail, 
and went into the house. After a moment of thought he put the 
papers on the table in the sitting-room and slowly crossed to the 
door of the dining-room, where Josie, with a glance into the 
kitchen and a word with Martha, had begun to set the table. Peter 
closed the kitchen door. 

“Oh, say, Josie,” he said, “I want to know—is everybody all 
right to you up in the village?” 

She paused, a plate arrested in the air, her head turning with 
a quick, almost surreptitious motion. 

“Why, yes,” she said after a pause. “Sure they are; I never 
give them a chance to be anything else.” 

“Well, I just thought I’d ask you. Pretty narrow lot, those 
small-town people.” 

“Yes, they're that, all right. You might think I was the new 
school-teacher, from all the questions that Sam Small keeps 
asking me.” 

“Well, I want you to tell me if anybody is impolite to you.” 

“Oh, they’re just curious, I guess.” 

Josie gave Peter another quick glance and moved from the cup- 
board to the table, placing the vinegar cruet and the salt and 
pepper. 

“No, they’re not rude, if that’s what you mean,” she added. 
“But I guess it’s not often a strange dame comes tripping down 
the pike from the crossroads. They don’t know anything about 
me, of course, and that’s what makes them sore.” She shrugged 
a shoulder and went slowly around the table straightening things. 
“I guess they’d be sorer yet, if they knew the truth,” she finished 
more somberly. 

Peter was very sorry for her. She seemed so irresponsible and 
so helpless. He saw he would have to do her planning for her. 

“T’ve been thinking, Josie,” he said slowly. “People are talking 
about—about you being here in my house. There’s always a lot 
of busybodies trying to mix up in other people’s affairs. And I 
think I—I oughtn’t to. be—to be so selfish about you.” 











“It doesn’t matter to me what she says,” Tommy observed. 


She glanced up at him quickly, her eyes shining with presenti- 
ment. 

“Selfish, Mr. Randle? You!” she gasped in perplexity. 

“Yes. I—I mean about keeping you here in the house when peo- 
ple are talking about you. I’ve got to—to think of your reputa- 
tion. A woman’s reputation is a very—ah—perishable thing, and 
I’m afraid I’ve done you an injury in placing you—ah—in a 
position that people might not understand. I was just thinking 
that perhaps I ought to get you a room and board somewhere— 
the Red Lion, perhaps, or up at Horton’s Ferry, where you could 
be comfortable until—®’ 

Peter, having managed to get his thoughts and tongue into co- 
ordination, was speaking more rapidly and with the assurance that 
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“It shouldn't matter to you.” 


his plea had every merit, when suddenly in the midst of his re- 
marks the woman at the mantel bent her head upon her arms and 
burst into a violence of tears. He managed to reach her side, his 
hand patting her shoulder as though she had been one of his 
injured dogs. 

“Why, Josie!” he 
What have I done? 
the world.” 

The shoulder under his fingers heaved with sobs, and from be 
neath her arms came a voice in smothered accents: 

“J—I—didn’t think—that you—you—would want me to go 
away from here!” 

The genuineness of her sorrow was dismaying, like the grief of 
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said. “Josie, you—you mustn’t do that. 
I—I wouldn’t say anything to hurt you, for 








a thwarted child. He patted her shoul- 
der again stiffly. 

“You can’t believe that, Josie—that 
I want you to go away from here. I 
don’t. You're teeling so much better 
than you did, and you seemed happy. ” 

“Il w-was. I—I am,” came her voice. 

“Well, that’s all right. I—I just 
thought that you might be unhappy 
again if people kept on talking’ about 
you the way they’re doing.” 

Her face came up, flushed, tragic, the 
moisture shining on her cheeks. She 
looked haggard, he thought, but very 
pathetic. 

“Who's been talking?” she inquired 
doggedly. 

“Oh, a woman spoke to 
Martha. There must be 
others.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. She 
bent her head into her 
arms again, muttering with 
what seemed to Peter a 
sort of desperation: 

“I guess I—I had it 
coming to me. And I’ve 
gone and got you into it!” 

“No,” protested Peter 
with a suavity gained 
from his fear of a recur- 
rence of the outbreak. “It 
doesn’t matter. I—I’m 
just thinking about you. 
It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to me, of course. 
I don’t mind your being 
here at all. I—ah—I 
rather like it—especially 
as you seemed to be so 
happy after your trouble.” 

“But—but you said you 
wanted me to go away!” 
she protested, and he 
noted the tears still in her 
voice. “To the Red Lion 
—to board. You want to 
get rid of me. I ought to 
have known that people 
would talk. But I was so 
happy here, I didn’t care 
what they said or—or 
what they thought. But I 
don’t want to go away— 
not yet, Mr. Randle 
Please don’t send me to 
the Red Lion.” She raised 
her head again, one hand 
clasping his arm. “Not 
yet—please. I—I don’t 
care what people think— 
if you don’t.” 

Peter took the hand in his, looked at it, then dropped it as 
though he didn’t know what to do with it. He paced the length 
of the room and back violently. 

“I don’t give a damn what they think,” said Peter, indignant at 
the people of Red Bridge who had made this woman cry. “I 
don’t give a damn. That settles that. If you don’t care, I don’t. 
You can stay here as long as you please. You're not going away 
from here until you’re well again and—ah—we find something for 
you to do. You're my guest in this house, and you’re going to 
stay here as long as you want to, no matter what they say.” 

She straightened and turned toward him. 

“Do you mean that, Mr. Randle?” 

“Yes. It’s all right. But don’t cry any more. I hate to see 
women crying.” 

“You don’t know,’ 
made me.” 

“That’s fine,” said Peter. “That’s bully.” 

She smiled at him through her tears, and then with a sudden 
motion which took him unawares, she seized his hand, pressed it 
quickly to her lips and fled up the stairs to her room. 


she said, “how—how very happy you've 
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Something in the way that 

Peter was looking at Josie 

made her pause. ‘What's 
the matter, Mr. Randle?” 
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FTER supper Peter put the dogs in the sheds, and then in- 
4% stead of going to the studio to prowl around among his can- 
vases as was his habit, he brought a rocking-chair up to the lamp 
of the sitting-room, lighted his pipe and opened his New York 
paper. Josie finished washing the dishes and then came in and 
sat upon the other side of the table with Martha’s work-basket, 
containing Peter’s socks. Peter glanced up at her, smiled and 
went on reading. Josie picked up a sock and began darning. It 
was a scene domestic and virtuous. The stairs creaked heavily 
as Martha went up to bed. 

Upon the table at Peter’s elbow was the mail, which Josie had 
brought from the mail-box, unopened. There was a letter with a 
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New York postmark and a monogram that had excited Josie’s 
curiosity, for it was square, addressed to Peter in a woman’s hand 
and had an odor of sachet. 

“You haven't looked at your mail, Mr. Randle,” she suggested 
when Peter looked up from his paper. 


“Mail?” he said sleepily. “Oh, yes! Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

She laughed. “I gave it to you two hours ago.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, so you did!” 

He picked up the letter, turned it over in his fingers, examined 
the monogram, and while Josie watched him, at last opened it 
and read: 


“Dear Mr. Randle: 

“I suppose you'll be surprised to hear from me, because now 
that you’re back at Red Bridge working hard, you don’t get much 
time to think of your frivolous acquaintances in little old New 
York. But I’ve been thinking of writing to you for some time 
though I haven’t succeeded in getting courage to do it until this 
minute. 

“Well, I just thought I wanted you to know that I’m not angry 
with you about what happened in my apartment. Instead of being 
angry, I ought to be grateful, and I really am. I needed some- 











body to wake me up—about 
Jack Salazar, I mean. You 
did that, all right. And I 
thought I'd like to tell you 
that I haven’t seen him again 
to speak to, and I never will. 
I’m writing to tell you all 
this because I want to have 
your good opinion. I know 
you thought I was an awful 
fool. I guess I was, but I’m 
not any more. So far as I’m 
concerned, Jack Salazar 
might be dead and buried. I 
guess you buried him for me, 
Mr. Randle, and that’s why 
I’m thanking you. 

“T hope you will think I’m 
sincere in what I say. I owe 
you a real debt, and I think 
you ought to admire me for 
being brazen enough to ac- 


knowledge it. Lola Oliver 
told me that Fred Wingate 
. was in town the other day 


and said you were working 

hard. Maybe some day when 

Lola’s show closes, she and I 

te will drive down to Red 

- Bridge and take a look at all 

the ground-hogs. If we come, 

will you give us some cinna- 

mon buns? And of course if 

you come to New York and 

don’t call me up, I'll be 

deeply offended. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“Sadie Keith.” 


As Peter finished reading, 
: he was smiling. Then he 
_*} turned the letter over and 
read it again. But he made 
no comment, and putting the 
letter on the table, filled his 
pipe, lighted it thoughtfully 
and smoked. Then after a 
while he yawned, got up and 
went to the door to see what 

the weather promised. 

Josie, leaning slightly for- 
ward, glanced at the letter, 
suddenly staring intently as a 

: word caught her eye. She 
looked at Peter’s innocent 
back, half rose. staring at the 
name of Jack Salazar. Then 
planning quickly, she put the 
newspaper over the letter, 
and before Peter came in, had 

resumed her darning with every appearance of serenity. 

He locked the door, and knocked out his pipe on the hearth. 

“I guess I'll be going up to bed,” he said with a yawn. 

Josie contemplated her work critically 

“How on earth do you ever get such holes in your socks, Mr. 
Randle?” she observed casually. “I think I'll stay down awhile 
and finish them.” 

He bade her good-night and went up the stairs. He had for- 
gotten the letter. Josie did not remind him of it. But when 
she heard his door close upstairs, her fingers relinquished Peter’s 
stocking and eagerly groped across the table. 


Chapter Seven 


HE wives of artists are, as a rule, intelligent and liberal crea- 

tures who have done some thinking, encountered many phases 
of life and succeeded in rising superior to the little prejudices of 
the strictly conventional. They have kindly dispositions and are 
tolerant of the foibles and failings of their fellow-beings. Other- 
wise they could never be happy legally bound to the protean crea- 
tures whose names and children they bear. (Continued on page 148) 
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By 
Charles G. D. 
Roberts 





The leopard, unable to shake off 
that grip, flung himself on his side. 


OUNDLESS as a shadow, elusive as a shadow, in his gliding 
between the dusk-brown tree-trunks and the dusk-green thick- 
ets, Gort swiftly followed up the trail of the great black leopard. 
His eyes, amazingly clear and bright, took in every minutest de- 
tail of the undergrowth before his feet and on either side, while 
his ears, keen as those of a night-hunting owl, were alert to warn 
him against any possible danger approaching from behind; for 
well he knew that, intent on following the trail of his own quarry, 
he might himself be trailed by one of the prowling monsters of 
those far-off days. From time to time he turned his head 
swiftly, or glanced up piercingly into the thick branches above 
him. In this vigilance there was no fear, however. It was sec- 
ond nature to him, unconscious and unsleeping as his steady, 
unhurried heartbeats. 
In his right hand, ready for instant use at close quarters, Gort 
carried his flint-headed club, which was really an ingenious com- 
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Illustrated by 
Charles Sarka 


N this story Professor 
Roberts goes back to 
the days when our re- 
mote ancestors dwelt in 
caves and were the prey 
of every marauding 
beast, as the beasts were 
the prey of them. His 
stories are based on the 
facts of science, of course; 
more than that, they 
open up ancient grooves 
of memory in the 
mind of every reader. 
Thus, here and now, one 
looks at the creation 
of the First Dog—and 
shares in the triumph 
of that cave ancestor. 


bination of club and ax, a very handy and deadly weapon. In 
his left he bore his hunting spear, used either for throwing or 
stabbing. Over his left shoulder was slung his powerful bow 
with its bark quiver of arrows. And in a twist of the strip of 
red deerskin which served him for a girdle was stuck his long, 
finely chipped, leaf-shaped knife of flint. 

In his pursuit of so dangerous a quarry as the vicious black 
leopard, the hunter was not driven by any need of food. His 
cave was already well supplied with the flesh of deer and horse, 
much more to his taste than the rank meat of any of the great 
carnivora. But he chanced to want a leopard-skin; and more- 
over, keen hunter that he was, it was only the hunting of the 
dangerous beasts that satisfied his craving. Also, being endowed 
with a restless curiosity,—a curiosity which to his fellow-tribes- 
men would have seemed idle and useless,—he loved to track 
down the redoubtable beasts and watch them, unsuspected, as 
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“Its mame shal! be 
Fang.” he concluded. 
“And when it grows up 
to be a great red wolf. 
it will be our friend.” 


Thus engrossed, and 
pleased with the knowledge that in craft he could outdo the 
craftiest of them, he often would let pass the chance to make 


they went about their several businesses. 


a kill. And this to the tribe, had they been permitted to know 
of it, would have seemed a folly incomprehensible. 

The silence of the forest was so intense that the soft scurrying 
of a mouse in the fallen leaves, or the hum of a passing hornet, 
struck sharply on the hunter’s expectant ears. On a sudden, 
however, this heavy quiet was ripped and shattered by an ex- 
plosion of screeches, growls and snarling yelps. The uproar came 
from perhaps a hundred paces ahead, but the cause of it was 
hidden by dense undergrowth. Gort’s eyes sparkled with an- 
ticipation. He stole forward swiftly, and from behind a screen 
of leafage peered forth, with eager, curious gaze, upon such a 
fight as he had never before had the luck to witness. 

Immediately before him was a high, overhanging mass of 
whitish rock, mantled thick with lush green vines. In its base 
was a shallow cave, with a little open space of sward in front, 
and a spring bubbling up at one side to glide off into the jungle. 
In the center of the sward, as in a set arena, the black leopard 
which Gort had been trailing was engaged in desperate battle 
with two of those sturdy, short-legged, deep-chested wild dogs, 
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reddish tawny in color, which were known to the tribe as red 
wolves. (The small but dreaded wild dog of Central India is 
probably a direct descendant of these prehistoric dogs, degener- 
ated in size but not in courage and ferocity.) They were beasts 
which Gort held in great respect because, though less in stature 
than the tall and gaunt gray wolf, they had the custom of hunt- 
ing in large, disciplined packs which would attack, with implacable 
ferocity and a courage which took no account of odds, the most 
formidable monsters of the wild. But for a single pair of even 
such valorous brutes to stand up alone against the black leopard, 
double their weight and swifter than the hooded death-snake, 
made Gort wonder for a moment. Then he glanced at the 
little cave, and understood. Within the cave—he knew as well 
as if he could see them—were the helpless, whimpering puppies 
of the red wolf. The prowling marauder had chanced to come 
upon the lair when both the parents of the puppies were at home. 

One of the dogs, desperate with mother fury, had fixed her 
long fangs into the side of the leopard’s throat, just behind the 
jaw, and was gnawing in with deadly purpose, at the same time 
curling her body into a ball to protect her tender belly from 
those eviscerating claws. Her mate, meanwhile, was slashing at 
the enemy’s hindquarters, low down, in the hope of hamstringing 
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him. Gort’s sympathies were all with the two valiant protectors 
of their home, but he would not interfere. He was curious to see 
if it was possible for the great leopard to be vanquished by just 
two of these red wolves. 

For perhaps a couple of minutes the issue seemed almost in 
doubt ; and the air was split with snarls and screeches. Then the 
leopard, unable to shake off that grip upon his throat, flung him- 
self on his side, doubled up till his hinder claws were on either 
side of his forelegs, and with one irresistible rake, tore the 
mother from her hold, completely disemboweling her and hurling 
her clean away to the edge of the spring. In the selfsame 
movement he was on his feet again, curved like a snaké, and 
catching the haunches of his other adversary in his powerful jaws, 
shook him as a cat shakes a rat. 

Indignant at this termination of the battle, Gort hurled his 
spear. The knife-edged flint pierced halfway through the leopard’s 
side, just behind the fore-shoulder, splitting the heart; and the 
long, glistening black body, its spots showing in darker markings 
under the strong sunlight, straightened out and sank with a gasp- 


The Guardian of the Cave 






Gort saw great eyes 
staring in through 
the branches. He 
snatchéd up a torch. 





ing hiss. The dog, though mortally in- 
jured, twisted about and set his teeth into 
the joint of one great forepaw. 

Gort stepped from his hiding-place and 
came up to recover his spear. At sight 
of him the dog, in spirit still indomitable, 
snarled shrilly and strove to spring at this 
new foe. But its haunches having been 
crushed in the leopard’s jaws, it could 
only writhe forward on its forelegs, 
gnashing defiance. 

“These red wolves are surely very 

brave,” muttered Gort admiringly; and 
with a sweep of his club he put an 
end to the beast’s struggies. 
Dragging the body of the leopard close up to the rock, so that 
he could stand with his back in the cave-mouth and feel secure 
while at his task, Gort set himself to skinning the splendid prize 
which he had gained so easily. The two dogs, also, he stripped of 
their pelts, their fur being soft and of good color. Rolling the 
skins into a compact bundle, he corded them with tough vines so 
that he might conveniently sling them on his back. Then, ever 
with wary eyes upon the jungle beyond, he drank deep at the bub- 
bling spring, and washed the blood and sweat from hands and face 
and arms in its ice-cold overflow. 

And now Gort’s thoughts turned to the orphaned litter of puppies 
in the cave. He had never seen the young of the wild dog, the 
lairs of these sagacious animals being usually hidden in some quite 
inaccessible retreat. After some searching he found them, in a 
dim corner of the cave, in a sort of nest of dry grass, huddled to- 
gether, and so still and silent that at first he thought they must 
be just newly whelped. Presently, however, he made out that 
their eyes were wide open, and all fixed upon him. Cautiously 
he reached down his hand to touch them. But the moment they 
knew they were discovered, they broke into a chorus of angry, 
baby yappings, and snapped boldly at the offending hand. The 
outburst was so sudden that Gort snatched back his hand in- 
stinctively. Then with a laugh he grabbed one of the outraged 
youngsters by the scruff of the neck and bore it to the mouth of 
the cave to examine it. 

As he stroked the little one’s bright and satiny coat, it chewed 
dauntlessly but vainly at his fingers and growled its infantile re- 
sentment. Delighted with its courage, and strangely moved by its 
helplessness, Gort mused over it long and was surprised to feel 
himself averse to killing it. What if he should take it home with 
him, to his big cave in the limestone ridge, and bring it up with 
his little four-year-old son, and tame it, and teach it to be his 
friend? The idea was so utterly novel that at first flash he re- 
jected it. But it grew upon him. He ever loved to try new things. 
It would be something for the boy to play with. It would be 
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fed, and treated kindly; and being so young, it would perhaps for- 
get its wild nature and grow up to think it belonged to its human 
friends. But if not, it would be time enough to kill it when it had 
proved itself ungrateful and dangerous. 

Suddenly grown enthusiastic over this decision, he now 
thought of taking the whole litter, or as many as he could com- 
fortably carry—and he had noted that there were six of them. 
But on further consideration he decided that his strange experi- 
ment would have better hope of success if it was contined to a 
single specimen. Even two of the puppies together, he reasoned, 
would tend to keep alive racial memories and instincts and hinder 
the taming of the little animals. But it was with great reluctance 
that he came to this decision, for it meant that he would either 
have to kill the other five at once or leave them to die slowly in 
the cave. As their pluck had won his sympathy, either alternative 
was distasteful to him. But concluding that the quicker was the 
friendlier, he stepped 
into the cave again, 
with a deprecating 


grunt, wrung their 
necks one by one, 
and threw them far LID | 


off into the jungle. 
Then, slinging his 
pack of pelts over his 
back, and tucking the 
one favored puppy 
into the crook of his 
arm, he started on 
the homeward trail, 
immensely elated. 
And the puppy, hav- 
ing got over its indig- 
nation and apparently 
concluded that its 
captor intended it no 
harm, settled down 
into its warm prison 
and went to sleep. 
The home of Gort 
was a spacious cave 
somewhat isolated 
from the rest of the 
tribe, and forming a 
sort of outpost to the 
community. It was 
situated in the ex- 
treme eastern end of 
the limestone ridge, 
where the cliffs, 
sweeping back from 
the river, began to 
diminish in height 
and gradually merge 
themselves in the in- 
tricate chaos of the 
jungle. Here, more or 
less aloof from the 
wrangling of the 
tribe, Gort was able 
to think and dream 
in the intervals of his 
hunting, and to carry 
on the curious experi- 
ments by which he 
was forever trying to 
improve upon the 
weapons and imple- 
ments of his daily 
use. A cunning artif- 
icer in ivory, bone and 
buckhorn, he had al- 
ready perfected a fish- 
spear with a barbed 
head of bone, which 
proved amazingly ef- 
fective against certain 
big sturgeonlike fish 
frequenting the deeper 
reaches of the river. 
And he had devised a 


Gort saw the battle, and 
his senses cleared. He 
snatched up his spear. 


- / ence, as if she 
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sort of crude spindle with which, from the long hairs of the manes 
and tails of wild horses, he could spin a most satisfactory cord for 
his bowstrings. This invention—atter some natural feminine sus- 
picion of such a novelty—had been taken up with enthusiasm by the 
women, and applied to many other purposes besides the spinning 
of bowstrings. With its aid they had speedily learned to spin a 
finer thread, from the fur of a long-haired goat which was fre- 
quently brought in by the hunters; and so they were enabled to 
piece together with greater neatness choice bits of fur for their 
mantles, and to string small shells and bright-colored seeds into 
necklaces, and bracelets, and fillets for their long locks. 

Gort’s household, at this period, consisted of his white-haired 
old father and mother, his little four-year-old son, and a sturdy, 
middle-aged woman who had been the mother of his dead wife. 
His wife had been dead now nearly three years, having been sur- 
prised and gored by a bison while digging for ground-nuts in a 

glade beside the river. 
Having held the 
young woman in great 
regard, Gort had bur- 
ied her with rever- 
had 
been a chief, on the 
top of a naked mound 
at some distance 
from the cave. He 
had buried her with 
all her skin mantles 
and necklaces and 
bracelets, and laid beside 
her a bow with arrows, a 
small stone ax, a spear 
with a finely fashioned 
head of chipped flint, and 
a store of sun-dried veni- 
son, that she should not 
go famished and defense- 
less on her lone journey, 
nor arrive empty-handed 
among her ancestors in 
the world of spirits. And 
over the grave he had 
heaped great stones, that 
her body might be secure 
from the claws of the 
hyenas. 

Hitherto he had not 
troubled to seek another 
wife; for there was no 
young woman in the tribe 
with any attraction for 

him except Ee-La; 

and to her, since she 
belonged to his Chief, 
he gave no thought. 

Moreover his mind 

was much engrossed 

with what, in his 
present mood, he 
would have called 

weightier matters. 

When Gort reached 
home with his little 
captive and his big 
pack of pelts, he 
tossed the latter to 
the two women, to be 
cleaned, scraped and 
dressed, and pro- 
“ceeded, without a 
word of explanatien, 
to feed the puppy 
with tender, juicy 
shreds of deer’s flesh. 

The tiny animal, be- 

ing very hungry, fed 

greedily from his 
hand till it was 
stuffed to repletion. 

Then, confident in its 

new protector, it 
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waddiled about contentedly; and Gort’s little son, his eyes wide in 
wonder and interest, was allowed to pet it, while Gort explained to 
him that he must always be good to it, and play with it, and feed 
it, and never hurt it. “Its name shall be Fang,” he concluded. ‘And 
when it grows up to be a great red wolf it will be our friend.” 

“Mine?” asked the child. 

“Yes, and mine too,” answered his father, rising to fetch a soft 
wolfskin and make a nest for the puppy in a dim corner of the 
cave. 

Meanwhile the two women, busy together over the bundle of 
raw pelts, had watched with uplifted eyebrows and interchange of 
significant glances all this fuss over a useless and altogether ob- 
jectionable wolf-whelp. They could see no sense in it—unless, 
indeed, Gort intended to fatten the little beast, when, after a few 
weeks’ growth, it would serve for a very toothsome meal. This, 
however, was obviously not Gort’s intention, for they knew from 
past experience that he always meant what he said. To their set 
and intensely conservative, utterly incurious minds, Gort was 
“queer,” though indisputably a wonderful hunter and provider. 
Between themselves they were forever carping at his absorption 
in what seemed to them trivial things—foolishness, they called 
it; nor did they give him any credit for his various inventions 
which so much lightened their toil. ‘To them, these things just 
happened, much as when they chanced upon a specially rich bed 
of the ground-nut tubers for which they were wont to probe with 
their weighted digging-sticks. But of such carpings no word was 
ever allowed to reach Gort’s ears. For all his quiet voice and 
gentle ways, he was not one to be questioned by any womenfolk, 
even his mother—nor by any menfolk either, as they well knew, 
unless it were his wise old father, whom he greatly reverenced, 
and with whom he held long talks, at night, in the flickering fire- 
light, on matters which seemed to the two women of no interest 
whatever. 

The old man, Sag, on the other hand, had watched Gort’s at- 
tentions to the tiny whelp with eyes of keen curiosity, into which 
had swiftly come a light of comprehension. To him, steeped in 
all the traditions of the tribe, this son of his, Gort,—warrior, 
hunter, dreamer, deviser of new things, thinker of strange thoughts, 
—had gradually come to appear a sort of reincarnation of their 
great ancestor Grém. Aged and weak of body before his time, by 
reason of wounds received in battle, but clear of intellect as ever, 
he would sometimes, pondering Gort’s suggestions through the 
long, idle day, discover in them possibilities which Gort himself 
had not as yet foreseen. And when, that night, squatting by the 
threshold fire which cast wavering lights and shadows about the 
cave, Gort started to explain his purpose in so cherishing his tiny 
captive, he found that his father had already understood, and 
approved. 

“It is good. It may succeed. Why not?” said the old man, 
running gnarled brown fingers through his white beard. Then 
the brooding old eyes beneath their shaggy brows grew visionary. 

“And if,’ he continued, more to himself than to Gort, “you 
should succeed in subduing to your service the fierce red wolf,— 
which does not seem to me a wolf at all, but some other kind 
of beast for which we should have another name,—then why not 
also other beasts?” 

“Why not?” muttered Gort. “You are very wise, my father.” 


AND for long the two sat silent, while far dreams floated before 
Gort’s half-closed eyes—dreams vast and confused but strangely 
thrilling, of flocks, and herds, and great beasts bowing without 
protest to the overlordship of man. The strong barrier of stones 
and thorn-bush which closed the cave-mouth against the prowling 
monsters of the night seemed to fade away, and he saw visions 
which conveyed no meaning even to his receptive mind, visions of 
wide fields golden with grain—of huge, horned beasts pasturing 
peacefully while men moved calmly among them and took no 
hurt, of children happily at play among the hoofs of horses, of 
men riding in mastery upon the necks of elephants. Such visions 
were foolishness. He must be very tired. He rose, shook him- 
self, and withdrew to his pile of skins to sleep. But the old man, 
needing little sleep, sat on pondering, and feeding the fire with 
little sticks, till the silver-and-saffron fingers of the dawn came 
stealing through the cave-mouth barrier. 

Tolerated, grumblingly but not unkindly, by the two women, 
petted and played with by the boy, fed and fondled and taught 
to obey by Gort and by old Sag, the puppy flourished exceedingly 
and was content. Before she was half-grown, she had lost all 
memory of her own kind, and identified herself completely with 
the tall beings who fed and cared for her. Gort had chosen a 
female for his great experiment, following a sound intuition that 
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the female was the foundation of all things, and believing that 
she would prove more plastic than a male. But even he was sur- 
prised at the intelligence and docility displayed by the young 
animal, and by the slavish devotion she presently manifested to- 
ward himself, although his was the only hand that had ever 
chastised her. In the midst of her wildest puppy-play with the 
little Ah-réh, she would stop and come quietly to heel at a word 
from Gort; and she was only a shade less prompt in her obedience 
to the commands of the venerable Sag. But for all his philosophic 
attitude, what pleased Gort most was the unrestrained ardor with 
which she would rush to greet him on his return to the cave 
from even the briefest absence. This ardor even impressed the 
two women, who seemed to think there must be some magic in it. 
It could not be natural that a man should have such power over 
a savage beast. Well they knew what savage and dangerous beasts 
these wild dogs—or “red wolves’”—were. And they began to treat 
Fang with more respect. 


[' grew to be Fang’s custom—adopted of her own accord—to 
sleep at the foot of the pile of skins which formed Gort’s couch. 
One night Gort was awakened by her pawing at his face. Wide- 
awake on the instant, he sprang up, seizing his spear. In the dim 
light of the fading fire he saw Fang standing rigid, glaring at the 
doorway of the cave. Her teeth were bared. The hair stood up 
along her neck. She was making low, savage noises in her throat. 
She began to move forward, stiffly, on her toes. A swift backward 
glance showed her that her master was awake, and ready. Then, 
growling furiously, she dashed at the barrier. 

Gort saw a pair of great, cold, pale eyes wide apart, staring in 
through the thorn-branches. With a shout he sprang to stir the 
fire, throwing a bunch of dry grass upon it to make a sudden blaze. 
He snatched up a torch, a roll of dry, resinous bark which flamed 
brilliantly the moment he set it alight, and rushed to the barrier, 
waving the torch above his head with his left hand, while his 
right held the spear low, ready for the deadly upward thrust. 
Close after him came the two women, clutching their handy stone 
axes and yelling valiant defiance, their ragged tresses streaming 
behind them. More slowly, by reason of his crippled leg, but not 
less dauntlessly, hobbled Sag, helping himself along with the butt 
of his short stabbing-spear, his eyes savage with the lust of battle. 

Gigantic claws were already tearing at the stones which formed 
the base of the barrier, where Fang, mad with rage, was struggling 
to find a way through the needle-pointed thorns. But now the 
glaring eyes drew back, the clawing ceased; and Gort caught 
a glimpse of a huge striped beast, tall as an ox, and with a mon- 
strous head, withdrawing into the darkness. The sudden glare and 
the outrageous clamor, mixed as it was with the fighting cries 
of the wild dog, had evidently disconcerted it. The wild dog it 
knew, but only as fighting in huge packs, and therefore greatly to 
be respected. The man creatures that slept in caves it knew also, 
and more than once it had clawed its way swiftly through their 
barriers and seized them before they were well awake. But the 
red-dog pack and the man pack opposing it together, that puzzled 
it. And the close flare of the torch dazzled its darkness-loving 
eyes. That cave, evidently, was best left alone. It prowled off 
stealthily along the foot of the cliff to seek some cave less 
strangely guarded. 

“Hyena-bear,” said Gort, in an awed voice, naming a monster 
at that time so rare as to be almost mythical, but dreaded to the 
point of horror for its stealth, its colossal strength, and its hideous 
habit of breaking into the caves at night. “I must warn the 
tribe.” And feverishly he began to pull aside the thorn-bushes. 

“Stop, stop—it may come back,” screamed the women, clutch- 
ing at him. But paying no heed to them, he made an opening and 
stepped forth upon the stones. waving his torch in great circles, 
while Fang sprang in front of him and stood snarling. 

Throwing back his shaggy head, Gort gave forth a long, resonant, 
carrying cry, an urgent danger-signal that meant: “Heap high the 
fires.” Three times he repeated it. From far off, down by the 
Chief's cave, it was answered; and straightway a great hubbub of 
cries broke out, and flares of sudden red light wavered against 
the vague curtain of the darkness as all the cave-mouth fires were 
stirred to life. Presently a broader glare showed that the great 
ceremonial fire before the Chief’s cave had been stirred up and 
piled with dry grass, and in the sudden revealing light, a vast 
shape was seen to plunge into the river, plow its way across, 
and glide off among the dim mimosa thickets. 

Gort stepped back into the cave, with Fang at his heels, handed 
thé torch to his mother, and carefully replaced the thorn-bushes. 
Then he went and cut a large lump of flesh from the carcass of a 
goat which hung near the entrance, and (Continued on page 128) 
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She laughed. “Well, 
I'll just bet you're a good 
dancer. There’re some 
lovely roadhouses out on 
the Waukegan Road.” ss 
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By 
Virginia 
Dale 


Miss Dale sees the downtown 
life of downtown people in a 
great American city with an 
eye of wide training. As fa- 
miliar with other great cities 
as she is with Chicago, the 
things she sees in the latter 
city, compared to her observa- 
tions made elsewhere, give her 
pungent little stories a feel- 
ing of background and expe- 
rience of life that lends large- 
ly to their reality and charm. 


Illustrated by Harry Lees 


R. ADAMS was on tenterhooks to be off. Mrs. Adams served 
the bacon and eggs—she always did the serving, because 
Mr. Adams was likely to spatter—with maddening leisure. 

“Another cup of coffee?” Mrs. Adams lifted her hand inquir- 
ingly toward the brightly polished pot. 

“No—no,” said Mr. Adams, gulping. “Notime. Gotta hurry.” 

“Tt’s not good for you to eat so fast,” she said. Her solicitude 
made Mr. Adams feel mean. She was such a good wife. But 
her very goodness had the enlivening effect of making him want 
to be rakish. 

“Have to hurry,” said Mr. Adams, rising. “Have to put water 
in the ol’ boat this morning.” The mention of the “boat” gave 
him a guilty joy. 

She followed him to the door. It was a little way she had. 
“Always send your husband away with a cheerful kiss,” she had 
advised a young bride recently. Her kisses were so cheerful that 
Mr. Adams had grown scarcely to notice them. 


“Now try to be home a little early,” she suggested. “The 
Yearleys are coming to dinner.” She straightened his tie. Mr. 
Adams wished she wouldn’t! It seemed as if he were taking ad- 
vantage of her thoughtfulness. 

“T’ll try,” he murmured as her cheerful kiss descended upon 
the exact center of his left cheek. 

It was a sunny summer morning, one of those mornings when 
a man feels that anything might happen. As Mr. Adams filled 
the “boat” conscientiously from the tap, he wished he didn’t 
know so exactly what was going to happen. He had half a mind 
to go down Winthrop Avenue instead of Sheridan Road. If 
Pauline ever found out— He screwed down the cap on his 
radiator meditatively. Up to a week ago he had taken a 
certain pride in being a model husband. But thirteen years of 
perfection had never given him the thrill of his first digression. 
After all, he wasn’t really doing anything, and Pauline probably 
wouldn’t mind. She certainly wouldn’t mind if she didn’t know. 
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He backed his car expertly into the alley and was off. There 
was Briggs on the corner. Probably expected to be asked to 
jump in. Mr. Adams studiously fixed his attention on his gas 
gauge and shunned the eye of his neighbor. The car bent into 
Sheridan Road before Mr. Adams was fully aware he had missed 
the turn to Winthrop Avenue—if he had really intended taking it. 

‘Too late now,” he salved his conscience. “I'll do it tomor- 
row.” With this virtuous settlement of the problem which had 
been bothering him, he immediately became quite comfortable. 
He tilted his hat, pinched his tie. He contemplated admiringly 
his new driving gloves, ingenious things of soft brown leather 
palms and silken backs. He had wanted a pair for years. He 
had bought them yesterday. 

At Glenlake he maneuvered the boat nearer the curb and 
slowed down. Perhaps she wouldn’t be there. Oh, well— He 
looked intently ahead. He couldn't see her. Perhaps she had 
gone on with some one else. She ought to be more careful. A 
lot of these fellows who picked up girls weren’t responsible. He 
approached Bryn Mawr. There she was. He brought the boat 
to a pause and threw open the door. 

The girl was clear-eyed and eager and brunette—and young. 
Beautifully young! She climbed in, bringing the door to a smart 
little click after her. It wasn’t three seconds before she was 
fully established by Mr. Adams’ side. “Hello,” she greeted him. 
“My! I thought you weren’t coming. I was just wondering 
what I’d do.” 

“It’s the usual time,” said Mr. Adams, glancing with approval 
at the clock which managed to tick, against all the laws of Clock- 
dom, beside his oil-indicator. 

“I guess I was in a hurry to have you come.” She left it to 
his imagination to sense the flattery beneath her casualness, he 
imagined. 

“You know,” she went on, “it’s just terrible the way a girl 
can’t stand on the corner without being annoyed. Three men 
asked to take me down while I was waiting for you.” 

Indignation burned within Mr. Adams. “It ought to be 
stopped,” he said righteously. “A lot of these fellows—well, 
they're not the responsible sort. A girl like you can’t be too 
careful.” 

“Oh, 1 wouldn’t ride with just anyone, believe me. Of course 
[ knew right away, that first morning, that you were different.” 

Mr. Adams tried to look modest. ‘“Well—” he said, and added 
as one who repeats a formula: “I knew you were different too. 
1 knew you weren't the kind to pick up a ride just anyhow like 
a lot of these boulevard vamps.” 

“I always took the bus. I always snubbed the others. I 


didn’t care what kind 
& 





of a car they drove 
I always said, ‘No, 
thank you; I'll wait 
for the bus.’ ” 

Satisfaction settled 
over Mrs. Adams’ 
husband. “I’ve often 
wondered,” the girl 
went on, bashfully, 
“what you must have 
thought of me, 
though, that first 
morning. I hope you 
didn’t think I was 
just—well, like the 
rest.” She indicated 
two palpably palpi- 
tant damsels waiting 
at Grace Street. 

“Of course not. A 
man can tell, you 
know,” he assured 
her with perfect con- 
viction. Her approval 
moved him to further 
confidences. “I never 
took a soul myself, 
before, except perhaps 
an old lady or a 
couple of men.” 

She gave a satisfied 
little laugh and snug- 
gled in her seat. 

Mr. Adams _ had 
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never considered himself much of a conversationalist, but this 
girl made little noises of appreciation of everything he said. She 
wasn’t just agreeably tolerant, like Pauline, but downright esteem- 
ing. She regarded him as if he were important. He liked to hear 
her clear young laugh. She laughed a good deal. 

He paused at a signal, the not pleasant aroma of a thousand 
gallons of gasoline rising about him. 

“You look as fresh as the morning,” he said. “Trim!” He 
let his eyes envelop her, not at all adventurously but with com- 
plete approval. 

“Oh, you!” said the girl, Mr. Adams threw in his clutch con- 
vulsively. 

“It’s a wonder I don’t look dead,” she confided. “I was dancing 
till all hours last night. D’you dance?” 

It was beyond Mr. Adams to confess he had not danced in ten 
years. “Not much,” he compromised. 

“Well, I'll just bet you’re a good dancer. There’re some per- 
fectly lovely roadhouses out on the Waukegan Road. But I 
suppose you know them all,” she laughed. 

“No—ah—that is—well, some.’ Naturally he had heard of 
them. And last summerhe had taken Mrs. Adams and his mother- 
in-law to one and been as immensely shocked as the old lady 
herself at what he saw. Lately he had decided it was Mrs 
Adams’ influence. 

“Aren’t the chicken dinners at some of those places simply 
gorgeous?” she was saying. 

“Yes, delightful.” He swerved slightly in the road. The girl 
brushed against his shoulder. She was a tiny little thing. Some- 
thing lit up inside Mr. Adams. 

He couldn’t have told you—being a model husband—how these 
constant references to nightly gambols made him feel. As if he 
were completely out of things! And he wasn’t as old as all that 
At home, after dinner, he would fall to thinking of her whirling 
about somewhere. It would make him feel so completely settled 
and ancient and done with things! 

Only last night he had said tentatively to Pauline, “Wouldn't 
it be rather jolly to get out and dance or something some night?” 
and she had laughed quite tolerantly at him as if he had made 
a pleasant joke, and gone on with her crocheting. It seemed to 
Mr. Adams she must have crocheted miles and miles in the 
thirteen years they had lived together in the same place. Figur- 
ing the hours he had watched her at it, he must have spent one 
entire year of his life seeing her hook her needle in and out 
complacently. 

This girl wouldn’t think it ridiculous of him to dance away 
the hours, instead. 








¥ “She says he amuses her.” Mrs. Yearley 
continued. Mr. Adams overturned a vase. 
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Unaware that he 
had forgotten his 

necktie, Mr. Adams 
entered the room. 


N R. ADAMS returned home about six-thirty, an honest hus- 
.. band with simple thoughts of home and wife. It was part 
of him distinctly to put aside all memory of his morning aberra- 
tions as he approached Pauline’s excellent dinners. It was after- 
ward that he realized that life was celebrating itself somewhere 
without him. 

Pauline met him in the hall. It was evident he had broken 
into some sort of conversation going on in the living-room. “Mrs. 
Yearley’s here,” Pauline told him, and he went dutifully in to 
pay his respects. 

Mrs. Yearley always impressed him as being less a woman 
than a battalion of women. She gave off so masterfully the ap- 
pearance of being able to combat anything single-handed; it was 
always flooring to hear her intimations that the world was against 
her and she could do nothing. 

She greeted Mr. Adams briefly and returned to a topic of her 
own. “I can do nothing,” she said. “After all, I am only her 
aunt. By marriage,’ she added, as if it should not be held 
against her. 

Mr. Adams turned inquiring eyes to his wife. 
was telling me about her niece—” Pauline began. 

“Mr. Yearley’s niece,” corrected the lady. 

Mrs. Adams stood rebuked. “She has come to live with them. 
She works in an office downtown. And like so many girls nowa- 
days, Mrs. Yearley thinks she isn’t as careful as she might be. 
Naturally, Mrs. Yearley feels responsible.” 

“I suppose there is no reason why I should.” Mrs. Yearley 
indicated that was no reason she would shirk. “One feels one 
must do one’s best. After all, she is living with us.” 

“Tell Mr. Adams about it,” suggested Mrs. Adams helpfully. 

Mrs. Yearley settled for recital. “It is difficult to put it fairly. 
I want to be fair. I know the girl is a good girl—being Mr. 
Yearley’s niece.” Something within Mr. Adams wanted to throttle 
her. ‘“He’s no different from any other man.” But he fixed 
his attention upon his guest. “If she would only see where her 
carelessness might lead her—lead us all.” Méessalina’s mother 
must have sunk her voice thus to her next-door neighbor. “She 
goes off every morning to take the bus. At least, she used to. 
But she doesn’t any more. She is quite frank about it. She says 
all the girls do the same thing. She picks up a ride with a man 
who stops for her every morning.” Mrs. Yearley paused im- 
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pressively. “A fat, middle-aged man, she says. 
Everyone,” said Mrs. Yearley, “knows they are 
the very worst kind!” 

Mr. Adams clasped his hands before him as if he 
would ho!d his comfortable plumpness together. 

Mrs. Yearley continued: “She says he amuses her, gives her 
‘a kick,’ to use her exact expression. She will not see the danger. 
She says she knows he is trying to get up his courage to ask her 
to dinner. She says these men are all alike. She wouldn’t go. I 
know she would not go. She says she just wants to hear him say 
™ 

Mr. Adams overturned a little vase at his elbow. “Oh,” said 
Mr. Adams. “I must go in and wash up. What time will Yearley 
be here?” 

“About seven,” said Mrs. Yearley. ‘He is waiting for her. 
When I told Mrs. Adams his niece was with us now, she insisted 
he bring her along.” 

Mr. Adams did not so much walk to the bath as sail to it. A 
thousand thoughts zigzagged through his brain, the dominant of 
which was that life had suddenly taken a terrible turn for the 
worse. He caught a fleeting glance of Pauline on her knees wiping 
up the mess of overturned flowers he had made. Pauline! Always 
ready to do things for him, always cheerful and loyal. And what 
had he been to her? And what would she say when she knew? 

He ripped off his collar and gazed at it. He opened the medi- 
cine case for his shaving things. But he could not resist leaving 
the bathroom door ajar to hear what was being said in his living- 
room. 

“She says he is always harping on how different he is from 
other men,” Mrs. Yearley’s voice repaid Mr. Adams’ eavesdrop- 
ping. “She says it is quite an education to hear how different all 
men think they are.” 

Mr. Adams closed the door then. As he lathered his face, he 
wondered if it would hurt much to make a bloody streak with his 
razor, and if he did, whether Pauline would let him stay quietly 
in his room and not dine with their guests. 

“Oh, George!” It was Pauline calling. “George!” 

He opened the door cautiously. “What is it? 
come?” 

“No—any minute now. 
wont say something to the girl. 
Mrs. Yearley’s voice supplanted Mrs. Adams’. 
thinks everything she does is all right,” she called. 

it’s all very amusing.” 

Mr. Adams nicked himself without meaning to. So Yearley 
thought he was amusing, did he? He was highly gratified by the 
trickle of blood on his chin. 

“Pauline,” he called, “‘where’s the court-plaster? I’ve cut mv 
self. Rather badly.” Perhaps he would bleed to death! 

“On the right-hand side.” He remembered he had never, never 
asked her anything without eliciting just the proper answer. Mrs. 
Yearley’s voice went on like a prairie fire, scorching, burning up 
all Mr. Adams’ nice little latent hopes completely. 

“Says this man told her he never (Continued on page 104) 
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Have they 


Mrs. Yearley wants to know if you 

Tell her how unwise she is.” 

“Mr. Yearley 
“He thinks 











Beaumont 


“They're off!” at Tia Juana. And 
of course Gerald Beaumont is there. 
The great annual race-meeting at 
the famous border track opened on 
Thanksgiving day, and will con- 


Illustrated by 
William Meade 


tinue well into the spring, the long- Prince 
“PIGEONS!” snorted old man Benson. est continuous racing season on any 
“Pigeons and a woman! What’s this k Tf ; Kid i 
race-track coming to? Aint I got any track. e Information ta 1s 
rights? Who stabled that combination hustling; Henry the Rat is shadow- 
next to me? Who—” : : : — ” 
The track secretary raised a placating eng his friend; And You Mclvor, 
hand. “Now, listen, Benny—that’s’ Miss immaculate in morning coat and “Kid,” he reported, “she’s up 
rh *s sty’s sj > , see . . . are ¢ i ! See > |e , self 
Brown; at's Dusty's sitter, you se, § _ gaadenia, is teking all bets cffeed: ere, s ie! Se eee aes 
“Don’t care who she is! My horses and the parchment-faced dealers in all checked with a bucket and a 
sponge and rubbing-cloths. She 


don’t like pigeons, and I don’t like women. 
Get her off the hill or I'll ship to Canada 
—that’s final!” 

Benny Benson stamped wrathfully 
out the door, leaving behind him an 
ultimatum and a sadly harassed young 
track official, who, however, shrugged his : 
shoulders and turned to the consideration of more important 
matters. 

The winter meeting at Tia Juana was only three days old, but 
it was quite within the natural order of things that trouble should 
have already developed among the quaint characters who eked out 
a precarious existence on Frying-pan Hill. There was always 
trouble in that section, for it was Tia Juana’s Poverty Row, the 
haven of equine derelicts and “frying-pan trainers,” so named 
because a halter, a lantern and a frying-pan constituted their 
equipment. 

The frying-pan was essential, the unmistakable emblem of the 
fraternity—a sort of culinary catch-all, by virtue of which squir- 
rels, brush rabbits and even the domesticated mascots of opposing 
stables were made to disappear with a celerity never surpassed by 
Houdini or Herrmann the Great. 

Frying-pan Hill was a.region where anything might happen, and 
usually did. Arguments were endless and tribulations unceasing; 
but hopes ran high, though the horses ran slow; dreams were 
Napoleonic at least in their concept; and the strange dice of 
Fate were rolled once by Lady Luck and a hundred times by the 
Devil. 

The Information Kid was among the first to perceive the 
novelty in the latest disturbance on Frying-pan Hill. The Kid 
was always on the alert for something new, and this was the first 
time he had ever heard of a woman trainer. No wonder old man 
Benson was grouchy! Benny disliked anything that wasn’t “per- 
fectly regular,” even though his own career was the most irregular 
on the American turf. And .pigeons! Poverty Row was no 
stranger to dogs, cats, goats, gamecocks, parrots and even mon- 
keys—but nothing had hitherto lived there that possessed wings 
with which to escape! 

Henry the Rat confirmed the surprising news, 


silver dollars. 
writes Gerald, 
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their green eyeshades are stacking 


“if you don’t weaken.” 


; ihe bandages ‘em herself, and rubs ’em, 
“It’s a great life,’ and" 

“Rubs the pigeons?” 

“No, no—the beetles! Dusty 
Brown’s horses—two of ’em. He 
died this winter with the con’. 
Gassed in France. She's his sister. Gonna try and square his 
debts. Fat chance! The sheriff'll attach the horses, and them 
gyps on the hill will have pigeon potpie.” 

“Nags any good, Henry?” 

“Well, Miss Brown likes ’em, and maybe the coroner might lay 
a dollar on the line; but those mules will never run for my dough. 
I'll play the pigeons if I get a chance; there’s the class of this 
track. Boy, you ought to see them pigeons do their stuff. Talk 
about Man o’ War! Miss Brown’s got a little go-getter—gray 
bird with blue markings—that knocked all the clockers right off 
the rail this morning. Benny Benson was working old Snow-face 
a mile in about one forty-six. The old horse looked pretty good, 
until that little pigeon hooked up with him on the back stretch. 
They was on even terms for a furlong, and then the pigeon cut 
loose at the three-quarter pole. Good might! Even old man 
Benson forgot himself and timed the bird instead of the horse; 
that’s what made him so damn’ mad! He wouldn’t give us no 
figures, but I’m here to tell you that Miss Brown’s pigeon went 
by the mile pole in one-o-nothin’! Looked like the horse was 
backin’ up!” 

The Information Kid was visibly impressed, seeing which, 
Henry proceeded further to enlighten his lord of life: “Boy, 
you’ve been overlookin’ something. Them pigeons are your dish; 
there’s a story in ‘em. They're Belgian thoroughbreds with war 
records. The little pigeon I was tellin’ you about was decorated 
by Pershing himself. Frenchy Bonville knows the story. He was 
with Dusty in France. There was a detachment being cut up by 
machine-gun fire, and they couldn’t use airplanes or radio. They 
cut loose this pigeon with a message to headquarters twenty-five 
miles away. It covered the distance in exactly twenty-five minutes, 
and got there with blood on its breast and a foot shot away! Aint 
that one for the book?” 
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The Information Kid paused for a backward 
look: crusty old bachelor and prim middle-aged 
maiden, valet and lady's maid to equine rivals! 


His gray eyes glittered 


The Information Kid let out a yell. 
’At’s the kind of stuff 


like electric stars. “Damn’ right, Henry! 
I love! What’s the name of the bird?” 

“Helen of Troy,” said Henry, and added thoughtfully: 
be a filly pigeon.” 

The Information Kid grinned. “Filly pigeon is good,” he com- 
plimented. “Now, tell me something else, Henry: what does the 
lady look like?” 

Henry hesitated. His knowledge of the feminine sex was lim- 
ited. He had no wish to be ungallant, but his impressions were 
none the less definite. “Aw, I dunno,” he mumbled. “Looks 
like bad news—tough winter! Maybe it’s the way she’s rigged: 
stiff collar and one of them half-mile hats. Pinned something like 


“Must 


that on the back of my teacher once, and got hell licked out o’ 
me! Say, listen, I aint in the information business. That’s your 
racket. If you want to know any more, it’ll cost you money.” 

“In that case,” returned the Kid, “look around you, Henry, 
pick out the nearest exit, and walk—don’t run!” 

“You know what you can do!” said Henry. 

The young king of the hustlers, nodding amiably, ambled off in 
the direction of Frying-pan Hill. The Information Kid had heard 
just enough to arouse his curiosity; and once that had been ac- 
complished, he was like a young bloodhound, straining at its 
leash to take up the trail. He remembered Dusty Brown, a taci- 
turn and lanky Texan—pretty decent sort of a fellow, who owned 
a few selling-platers that always seemed to be running in hard 
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“Helen of Troy 
in the lead!” he 
shrieked. ‘Come 
on, you Advance 


Guard!” 


luck. Dusty had served overseas 
with the Signal Corps, and re- 
turned with spots on his lungs 
that not even desert air could 
heal. Now his sister was trying to 
carry on with two horses and five 
pigeons. The Information Kid 
shook his head. 

Outside the last box-stall on the 
left as you go up the final avenue, 
the Kid came across the object of 
his search. He saw that Henry 
the Rat had not exaggerated very much. Miss Brown had her 
sleeves rolled up and was vigorously sponging off a bay mare with 
mean eyes and a waspish frame. Dusty’s sister was a sort of 
stage type of spinster—prim, angular, forbidding, with gray hair 
combed severely back from stern features, and challenging black 
eyes. At his approach, she looked up, lips set ominously and her 
figure tense. 

For an instant he was on the point of stepping back with the 
instinctive plea: ‘Now, now, lady—take it easy, please—don't 
bite!” 

But he caught himself in time, and touching his cap, greeted her 
in his most engaging manner. 

“Mornin’, Miss Brown,” he smiled. ‘Sorry I haven't got the 
keys to the plant, or I’d present ’em to you. Your brother was 
ace-high with me. They don’t make ‘em any better—regular 
fellow—salt of the earth. Understand you’ve got some carrier 
pigeons up here. Now, if there’s one thing in the world that I’m 
interested in, it’s them little thoroughbreds of the sky. Would 
you mind showing me the war medal that was presented to Helen 
of Troy?” 

For a moment Miss Brown’s expression did not change. She 
continued to glare at him. The Information Kid remained out- 
wardly bland, though he was quite prepared to break into a run 
if such a course appeared advisable. Just as the tension ap- 
proached the snapping-point, Dusty’s sister wavered irresolutely, 
and then tossed the sponge into a bucket. She dried her hands, 
and pointed toward the open door of a four-by-six “tackle room” 
which, on Frying-pan Hill, must serve all the purposes of home, 
sweet home. 

“If you don’t mind sitting on a bucket,” said Miss Brown, “we 
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can talk in there, I think. You seem to be a respectable young 
man,” 

“Lady,” he assured her, “that’s what keeps me broke. Shall I 
put this horse up for you?” 

“Horse? Oh, yes, I'd forgotten. Thank you. Just turn her 
in the stall.” 

The Information Kid complied, and then stepped into Miss 
Brown’s tiny shelter. 

“I have a lot of photographs and scrapbooks,” she told him. 
“You might be interested. Everything is in a trunk under the cot. 
I'll have to ask you to help me pull it out.” 

A few minutes later, the famous young knight of the paddock, 
and Miss Brown of Frying-pan Hill, oblivious to their surround- 
ings, were laying the foundation of a permanent friendship. They 
faced each other in a room not much bigger than a bird-cage, and 
there they remained deep in conversation until the shadows were 
low on the hill. 

The Information Kid was deaf to the bugle calls that summoned 
field after field to the post. It was not so much what Miss Brown 
was saying that held him; it was what she didn’t say and what 
he divined—a lonely, unnatural life, stunted by self-denial, barren 
as the unwatered sands of the Sahara, and illumined only by the 
flame of deyotion to a brother now gone. Under the mask that 
occasionally melted, the Kid caught glimpses of a personality that 
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fascinated him. It was as if 
Dusty’s sister wanted to be 
human, and didn’t know how. 
She was prim, dignified, cold, 
except when she spoke of 
her brother, or her eyes followed the fluttering pigeons that bobbed 
and strutted in the doorway, iterating and reiterating their plain- 
tive plea: 

Curra d‘hoo . .. . curra d’hoo 

Love me and I'll love you! 


At such times a flood of feminine tenderness welled to the sur- 
face, changing the little woman’s whole appearance. But it ebbed 
quickly when the conversation turned to more practical matters. 
The Information Kid, having gradually broached the subject of 
present-day problems, mentioned the name of Miss Brown’s neigh- 
bor, old man Benson. 

“Humph!” said Dusty’s sister, sitting up straight. “If he says 
another word to me, I'll box his ears. What’s more, if he touches 
one of my pigeons, I'll kill him! The idea of his telling me a 
woman ought to stay home and raise children! What does he 
know about women, or children either? Just for that, I'll stay 
here all season! Young man, why do they issue a license to 
an old fool like him?” 








The Information Kid suppressed an in- 
cipient grin. 
“Lady,” he sighed, “‘it’s like this: there’s 
a lot of queer guys in this game, but | 
never met one yet that didn’t have a re- 
deeming feature. Take Benny Benson, 
for example—biggest grouch on any man’s 
track. You wouldn't think there was a 
soft side to Benny Benson, now, would 
you?” 
Miss Brown's reply was a contemp- 
tuous sniff. 
“Exactly,” said the Kid. “Well, I was 
there at Blue Meadows on the day that 
Benny and old Snow-face got ruled off 
the track.” 
Dusty’s sister looked puzzled. “Old 
Snow-face?” 
“Advance Guard,” explained the Kid, 
“same horse Benny’s got up here. It’s 
the only one he ever owned—big chestnut 
with a white blaze; everybody calls him 
old Snow-face. He’s king of the platers, lady—ten years 
old and still knocking ‘em over. Nothing fancy, you un- 
derstand, but the best horse of his class in America. If 
you haven't seen him turn loose at the head of the stretch, 
you haven’t seen anything.” 

Miss Brown offered no comment, and the Information 
Kid continued thoughtfully: “When Advance Guard was 
a three-year-old, he was badly hurt in a train accident, 
and his owner was going to shoot him. Benny bought the 
horse, spent a whole year nursing him, and brought him 
back to the races as good as ever. Lady, it costs money 
to do that. Benny was broke. All he had was the one 
horse, you see, and he had to enter him in the selling races 
so’s he could make enough money to support them 
both. This meant, under the rules, that any rival owner 
could claim Advance Guard for the entrance price plus the 
amount of the winning purse. But most owners, knowing 
that Benny only had the one horse and loved him like a 
child, agreed among themselves to let the old man run his 
horse without any risk of losing him. It was just a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement, and as such it was kept until Black 
Murdoch put in his claim at Juarez one afternoon, and in- 
sisted upon his legal rights. The judges were peeved 
about it, but they couldn’t do anything. 

“Qld man Benson was in the winner’s circle, petting Advance 
Guard, when they handed him the news. Murdoch came up with 
a halter to claim the horse. 

“Sorry, Benny,’ he said, ‘but rules are rules, and I’ve bought 
your horse.’ 

“No, you haven't,’ answered the old man. ‘All you’ve done is 
made me and my horse exiles for life. Gentlemen, good-by!’ And 
he threw a blanket across Advance Guard’s back, jumped up and 
rode him straight through the crowd, out the north exit, and over 
the International Bridge! Of course, the judges had to rule him 
off, but they stood up and took off their hats when they did it.” 

The Information Kid paused, lit a cigarette, and exhaled re- 
flectively. “Six years in the bushes! Outlawed for six years. 
Nothing but the fly-by-night circuits and the county fairs and 
match races in the tank towns. Lady, that’s an awful tough 
racket! But somehow they managed to get along, though I guess 
there were a lot of times when both of them were pretty hungry. 
Old Snow-face learned to run on any kind of a track and in all 
kinds of weather. Today, he holds the (Continued on page 90) 
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By 


Rupbert 
Hughes 


The Story So kar: 


ROM a sky above the sky, certain 

angels mused upon the anthill antics of 
the creatures of earth. Their attention 
was specially caught by a woman known 
as Niobe Fenn, who enjoyed youth, beauty 
and riches, yet paced in frantic restless- 
ness her sumptuous room; and by a poor 
young man called Joel Kimlin, who lay in 
ambush above a country road, watching 
with rifle poised, for his enemy. 

It chanced that God passed by, and noting 
the derisive humor of two of the angels, 
He was moved to say: “Descend, then, to 
the earth, and inhabit, each of you, the 
body of one of my creatures, and learn 
what it is to go to and fre in the earth.” 





Arthur I. Keller, most distin- 
guished of American illustrators, 
whose work for the past four years 
has been closely associated with 
this magazine, died in New York 
City early in December, with his 
drawings for the present install- 
ment of Mr. Hughes’ novel com- 
pleted only in part. The editors 
are indebted to Mr. Keller's 
friend Mr. Will Foster for the 
latter’s offer to carry on Mr. Kel- 
ler’s work in illustrating this 
and subsequent installments of 
“Destiny.” Toward Mr. Keller, 
Mr. Foster's act was one of affec- 
tion; toward this magazine, one 
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estiny 


Illustrated by 
Will Foster 


in to swim to her, and Bret strove desper- 
ately to slow down the speed-boat he was 
racing. Both Niobe and Joel were pulled in- 
to Bret’s boat and revived—all too success- 
fully. For the whisky that was poured 
down their throats led to violent reac- 
tions: Niobe danced about the boat-land- 
ing to the edification of the curious crowd 
until Bret hurried her home; and Joel’s 
overstimulated members started a healthy 
young riot in a neighboring drug-store that 
eventually put him in jail under a thirty- 
day sentence. (The story continues indetail: ) 


Orr of jail! He was out of jail! 

At the end of thirty of the longest, 
deadliest days Joel had ever endured, the 
jailer swung back a steel door, pointed to 


This Niobe, whom the angels had watched, 
had been motoring with her suitor Bret 
Rattoon that day. “I want to die,” she 
had said to him—this girl who had youth, 
beauty and wealth. “What is there to 
want? What's the good of anything?” That night the Angel of 
Derision, entering the room where Niobe slept, bade the soul of 
Niobe begone, then crept into the empty tenement. 

That same day young Joel Kimlin had been chosen to avenge 
the death of his kinsman in a feud battle, by killing Josh Tapper. 
But as he waited with his rifle over a log, he fell asleep. And 
here the Angel of Scorn found him and dispossessed his unresist- 
ing soul. 

And so came about Joel’s strange meeting with Niobe Fenn. 
For she had sought to drive her car fast enough to escape boredom 
and Bret Rattoon; and her flight ended only when she and her 
car went over a cliff together. Joel, plodding the path below, saw 
the catastrophe; hailing a passing farmer, he brought a hay wagon 
for ambulance and accompanied her in search of succor—which 
presently arrived in the person of Bret Rattoon, who whirled her 
surgeonward in his car..... 

In town Joel found a revival meeting in progress, and was 
moved to attend it in company with his sorry pretty sweetheart 
Hilda. The evangelist won both these young people, but poor 
Hilda was murdered next day by a drunken farmer and died in 
ghastly terror of hellfire. 

Brooding over Hilda’s fate, Joel became convinced that Niobe 
also was in peril of eternal torment, and that he must save her. 
So he tramped to the Fenn country place, but while Niobe was 
interested in the strange youth, his religious fervor did not im- 
press her, and finally he departed in wrath. 

Homeless, Joel wandered; presently he found asylum at a pri- 
vate school for boys, where he received instruction and lodging 
in exchange for odd jobs. But when he came upon a newspaper 
picture of Bret and Niobe at a summer resort, he left the school 
and made his way to the seaside dwelling of the Fenns’. So it 
came about that Joel and Bret again were called upon together to 
rescue Niobe: for when her canoe sank offshore, Joel plunged 
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a wooden door and said to him: 

“Beat it, bo! You're free!” 

The word was like a fanfare of bugles. 
It gleamed in the air. But the air passed 
the lyric on into space, and fell dull again. 

He was free! Free from that harsh tenement, but from whet 
else? He was expelled from the jail of a seaside town into the 
somewhat larger jail of this little world. That was all. 

From habit, Joel’s legs took him along the street. What turned 
him to the right instead of to the left was an accident of balance 
and an encounter with a jostling wayfarer who would never know 
what influence he had had on Joel’s after-life. For if Joel had 
turned to the left, he would have gone on deeper into New Eng- 
land, perhaps to Boston. But he was shunted to the right, and 
that way lay New York. 

As he walked on the soft dirt at the side of the Boston Post 
Road, his thoughts were bitter and bewildered. Late in the after- 
noon, he grew so hungry that he was ready for crime or any 
humiliation, so long as it purchased something to quiet his crying 
stomach. 

At length he passed a farmhouse where a child swung on a 
gate, and with its fat arms thrust through the palings to hold it, 
clutched in its pudgy hands a great slab of bread smeared with 
butter and sugar. 

Joel stopped short and watched the little glutton with fasci- 
nation. 

When he shook himself awake and shambled on, he realized 
that he had been watching that child as a wolf might watch a 
coyote gnawing a rabbit, and with the same readiness to attack 
and rob. 

His lower organs had sent up messages of distress and counsels 
of war, and he shuddered to think how near he had been to steal- 
ing food from a babe. That would have been dangerous, for there 
were men about, and a formidable-looking mother on the porch; 
but to a certain self-worship known as pride it would have been 
fatal. 

Trudging on with a new load of anxiety, Joel grew more and 
more afraid of himself. New powers for evil sprang up in him 
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In a throe of fear, she dropped to her knees. 


like rank weeds, mushrooms and toadstools clammy and ominous, 
and of almost instant appearance. 


The road became dim, and the ruts were ambushes for his 
stumbling feet. He hoped to find a house or a barn, but the 
quest was vain.. Finally the road drew toward a railroad, and 
in a clump of woods Joel saw a camp-fire flaunting its blazes like 
rags of red and yellow bunting. He climbed a stone fence and 
made his way thither. He found a pack of men who peered at 
him with timorous truculence till they were assured that he was 
not an officer of the law. Then they bade him welcome. Ex- 
hausted, he flung his limbs down on the warm ground like an 
armload of wood. 

He was so tired and so drowsy that he refused the leavings 
of the poke-outs they had collected for this banquet of unreason, 
and sleep weighed down his head. Foggily through his drowsiness 
he heard laughter and anecdotes and philosophies, as if from 


“You pretty little devil, you!” he snarled, and leaned forward. 


far off. These men made a gayety from the dismal stuff of 
tragedy. They dwelt close to nature and were little better than 
her beasts of prey, or beasts of stupidity 

When Joel awoke, the fire was out, the sky was full of cold 
ashes, the ground was icy with dew, and the tramps were gone 
also the shoes he had kicked off, and the hat that had rolled from 
his head. In their place were a pair of disreputable brogans, 
and a hat that he dared not set upon his head. The miserable 
villains had robbed even the poor! 

He put his feet into the tattered shoes, and bareheaded, moved 
on toward New York. The poverty of his attire made his soul 
abject, and when he approached a farmhouse to ask for food, 
one «mall and ferocious dog chased him from the yard. 

At another house a lonely woman gave him breakfast as if she 
were afraid not to. And so by slow degrees he made his way at 
last to New York, dodging glossy automobiles and huge trucks, 
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and so ignorant of city ways that the very 
noise dismayed him. 

He found his first work unloading packing 
cases at a warehouse on the Harlem River 
Night found him squeezed dry of strength, 
and aching until even his soul was a burden 
almost unbearable. It seemed a triumph of 
strength to compel his mutinous legs to hoist 
him up the stairs to the rookery where his 
bed cost him a dime a night. Qn his dirty 
pallet he let himself collapse, so fagged that 
the rough blanket was a bed of rose-petals, 
and the stench a fragrance. He slept like a 
dead dog. 

In his heart grew a bitter hatred—not of 
life, for he loved his life, but of mysterious 
powers above, who enslaved him, doled him 
out a pittance for his slow suicide, and kept 
for themselves the vast emolument that he 
and his companions earned. 

In the cheap lodging-houses there was many 
a Diogenes snarling at everybody and pouring 
out philosophies poisoned with fatigue. As 
the frozen or blistered savage finds a god or 
a demon at work behind every rain or wind, 
drouth or famine, so the poor, the overworked 
and the underpleasured, the ill-equipped and 
the victims of bad luck, laid the blame for 
their misfortunes on shadowy fiends they 
called Capital, Wall Street, the Interests, the 
Banks. They knew nothing of the unceasing 
wars those powers fought among themselves, 
nor dreamed how hardily their masters slaved 
for success. It meant nothing to them that 
their employers slept ill of nights and went 
bankrupt of days. 

To Joel and his kind, success was con- 
spiracy, and even failure was robbery, pro- 
vided it was on a large scale. Yet all the 
while they suffered more immediate tyrannies 
among themselves. The labor unions were 
filled with brutality, coercion and the heavy 
levy of taxes and fines; the socialists abused 
one another, and the communists were chiefly 
willing to divide their poverty—their proper- 
ties they found sacred. The poor denied the 
poor, cheated them, established castes within 
the caste, and upheld shoddy snobberies. 
Their shabby bosses reviled and overworked 
them, and as always, slaves kept slaves 

After a time Joel found a job in a shoe- 
factory where he bossed a machine that 
stamped heel-shapes out of thick leather. All 
day long that machine did just one thing, and 
Joel must keep it to its task. His office re- 
quired no intelligence beyond the terrific 
power of compelling his mind to keep awake and endure the 
insane monotony of the everlastingly repetitious machine. 

At night he was less tired of muscle now, having been under no 
strain at all, since he sat at his machine and manipulated vast 
powers by way of little levers. But he was now the freer and 
the fresher for discontent, and for the delusion of persecution. 

He attended meetings where orators fierily denounced the 
vested interests as if interests were crimes and investments were 
destructive. They lumped all the bankers and builders of rail- 
roads, corporations, factories, as “predatory powers” like burglars, 
murderers and slave-drivers. Joel heard all the sorrows and evils 
of existence credited to the greed of two or three men. Words 
like “Morgan” and “Rockefeller” were as the names of Moloch 
and Juggernaut. The men themselves were no more like their attri- 
butes than the originals of any of the other gods and demons, but 
they supplied the human need for monsters to fear or to revere. 

It shocked Joel to find that many of the fiercest lovers of 
humanity in general, and haters of capitalists in particular, were 
enemies of religion. He tried once or twice to appeal to them 
with evangelical fervor, to frighten them with talk of hell. They 
laughed at him as if he spoke of Santa Claus or the bogey-man. 
Their only heavens were socialism or communism or anarchy; 
their one hell was the present state of affairs. 

So Joel kept silent and listened. But his mind could not keep 
pace with their language, and he felt himself a homeless outcast 
until a Salvation Army drum drew him to a little open-air church 
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on a street-corner, with a lamp-post for light and a few loiterers for 
the congregation. Shy and haggard men in uniforms told of their 
conversion from appalling sins they seemed hardly capable of, 
and buxom, bonneted women with tambourines described the 
supernal joys they had gained in their new life. A cornet sput- 
tered and clamored; a drum thudded; and uncertain voices united 
in familiar hymns that took Joel’s soul back to the exalted ex- 
periences of Tornado Tomson’s revival. 

He followed the holy squad to its headquarters and found yet 
more comfort and excitation in the services, since he could sit 
down and take his weight off his feet and his feet off his mind. 

When the last song was droned and the last prayer mumbled, 
Joel lingered, reluctant to go back into the world. One of the 
lieutenants came up to him and made friends with him, intro- 
duced him to a big woman, Sergeant Sal, and two or three others. 
They talked and joked fervently, and with the familiarity of 
conviction. 

When the lights were put out, new lights were kindled like 
candles in Joel’s heart. He went to his lodging-house, freed of 
his loneliness, absolved of his exile. He had not gone home, but 
a new home had gathered about him. 

He slept .a different sleep. He rose a new man, and the ma- 
chine that cut out the heel-shapes like leathern biscuits, sang a 
hymn for him. After supper he hurried back to the Army and 
drank deep of the fountain of enthusiasm. Yet a few nights, 
and he was telling of his own experiences. He thrilled the room 
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with the murder of Hilda Cuddon and her mother, and the self- 


destruction of Gormley. He described with a pardonable boast- 
fulness the vicious battles of his people. Their feuds lost nothing 
in the recounting. He made a little epic of his love of strong 
drink, and of his mighty deeds when he shattered the drug-store 
on his last excursion into alcoholia. 

But he gained the most prestige when he told how he had stood 
in a mansion of the wicked rich and had threatened with hellfire 
the jaded beauty Niobe Fenn while Bret Rattoon stood by like 
a grinning Satan. He spoke with the exultance of a bard, but 
the name of Niobe Fenn stuck in his heart like a rusty saw twisted 
and caught inextricably in a hickory log. 


Chapter Twenty-five 

HERE was gossip enough over Niobe’s exhibition on the land- 

ing-pier, but no newspaper men were at hand, and the stories 
that finally reached them were too vague and belated to make 
afe copy. Niobe waited in a terror of suspense, and scanned the 
papers with fierce anxiety, expecting her name to leap out at her 
from ambush on every page she turned. But there was no publi- 
cation, and her folly went into the vast maw of oblivion. 

She returned to the Berkshires, but her self-respect was shat- 

tered. She felt that she must at all costs keep herself active, 
for leisure was alive with temptations as well as unhappiness. 






Here was her language, her country, her career. 
“Take me,” she pleaded, ‘‘and make me—somebody.” 


Bret had gone on to New York, feeling that Niobe was done 
with him. He had the forlorn, bewildered loneliness of the man 
of his day who is suddenly faced with the realization of the vast 
revolution suddenly wrought in the relations of the sexes. 

From time immemorial the world had been conducted on the 
theory that woman’s sole ambition was a man. Then, suddenly 
as night becomes broad daylight, women were generally acknowl- 
edged to be the equals of men as completely as men were the 
equals of one another. It was discovered abruptly that all this 
long while women had concealed immense ability. And now the 
male sex must adjust itself to the new day after the long night 
and the slow twilight. Like soldiers surprised in their beds, they 
must reach for weapons that were no longer there—give com- 
mands that nobody would obey, summon troops that had dis- 
persed. 

Among the stupefied men was Bret Rattoon. He had the least 
imaginable sense of self-sufficiency. He was proud, but not of 
himself. He would not bow to any tyranny; neither would he 
inflict any. He would fight anybody who intruded on his dignity, 
but he would be very careful not to intrude on the premises of 
anybody else. 

Yet nature and society expected him to take a wife. He 
wanted Niobe or nobody. Yet Niobe seemed to want no man 
exclusively; she took an interest in many men. Worst of all, 
she seemed to feel that marriage was by no means her be-all and 
end-all, but only an incident to be deferred, or omitted entirely. 
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Bret had courted Niobe humbly and with flattery, as even the 
stoutest warriors of old had done with their selections. But 
though she showed that she was fond of him, could hardly live 
without him, he was by no means the only interest in her life. 
He was not even the foremost interest in her life. 

She was curious about many things, about all sorts of men, 
and about her own soul. She was restless with a desire for 
something that was not concerned with sex, nor marriage, nor 
even love. She was interested in the world at large. She was 
studying the Public, and her own career abroad. For the soul 
of womankind had ceased to turn inward and burrow toward a 
solitude which only one man and her children should share. The 
eagerness of womankind was outward, worldward. 


HUS Bret Rattoon felt himself abandoned in a comic-tragic 

plight. He was a sultan whose harem was empty, whose favor- 
ite slave was free and “on her own.” He had nothing to do but 
leave Niobe to her own devices. Since she was searching about 
for a career, he had better find one for himself. 

So Bret went down to New York and told his father that he 
would like to be taken into business. His father embraced him 
and gave him a desk in the bank. And now Bret had office- 
hours, or office-hours had him. Men’s office-hours and men’s 
labor-saving inventions had been the true cause of the silent 
rebellion of the women, for the women had once been busy while 
the men were at work. The women had had not only their 
weeping but their spinning and their kitchenry to fill their hours. 
When men built looms that poured out finished garments cheaper 
than women could buy the raw material, when men devised ma- 
chines and markets that made a wife’s activity in the kitchen 
costly and incompetent, women were left alone at home. 

They had the time to think; there was little else to do. And 
so idleness awakened them to the hideous pother that had filled 
their lives. Idleness sent them to the windows and showed them 
the golden world of opportunity. Idleness taught them how wise 
their menfolk were to work, and yet how foolish menfolk were 
as guardians of the woman soul. 

Somehow Niobe had vaguely believed that the marriage of old 
was not only a disastrous failure, however lied about with vain 
piety, but that it no longer existed. She knew that no husband, 
no home, could satisfy her altogether, and she cast about for a 
livelihood. She did not need to work for’a living; but she had 
an immense need to work for living. 

After many days of maddening impatience with her indolence, 
she assailed Lydia with an outcry: 

“Lyddy, I’m on the brink of insanity. I have no reason on 
earth to get up of mornings, and no excuse for going to bed of 
nights. I’m getting nowhere. I've not even started anywhere. 
I'd rather be a chorus girl than live here like a bear asleep in a 
tree. Nothing I might do as a professional dancer could be 
worse than what I have already done as a private citizeness; and 
if I don’t get something to burn up my restlessness, I'll tear the 
world down some day in a fit of hysterics. You'd better let me 
go to New York and study, or you'll regret it all your life. I’m 
about ready to run amuck, I tell you.” 

And so she took the train to New York, the despairing Lydia 
clinging to her as a ball and chain of respectability. 


yp SaeA pleaded with Niobe to take up any other activity be- 
sides dancing, but Niobe answered every suggestion with a 
“No can do.” 

Lydia proposed painting, suggested sculpture, encouraged her to 
music, flattered her vocal ability when she crooned a tune, and 
when she thrummed the piano, urged her to become another Car. 
reno or a Zeisler. She even pleaded the charms of a commercial 
career. But Niobe knew her own machinery of body and mind, 
and she would none of Lydia’s prayers. 

“You might as well expect a phonograph to do your type- 
writing, or a radio to be an adding machine, as me to be a 
plodder or anything steady and regular. I’ve got to move by 
leaps and bounds and fits and starts. I’ve got grasshopper blood 
in me, I think.” 

So Lydia submitted ruefully, feeling as obsolete and helpless 
as a chaperon. Still, there was a remnant of the ancient super- 
stition that the presence of a mother or a sister acted as a 
restraint on conduct, and a glance at Lydia discouraged gossip. 
So she clung to Niobe, and as usual, tended to drive her to 
extremes for the sheer fun of shocking. 

Niobe wanted to dance because only by dancing could she give 
her impulses the fling of impatience. It was the gesture of break- 
ing chains, snapping shackles and running free. 


Destiny 


She finally persuaded Lydia that her only hope of real happi- 
ness was as a dancer. And from that moment Lydia was re- 
solved that she should have her wish. For to Lydia, Niobe’s 
happiness was more important than any other thing on earth. 

On a morning, then, Lydia went forth with Niobe to seek a 
dancing school. The city was full of dancing masters of all 
nations and schools from jazz to expressionism, but the Slavic 
Kaledin was the choice of Niobe. She was a little disappointed 
and Lydia immensely relieved to find that the school that had been 
recommended to them was housed in a tall and expensive build- 
ing on an expensive street. Still more joy came to Lydia when 
she entered the infernal portals with trepidation and found her- 
self in the presence of the wife and three children of the dancing 
master. She had somehow imagined that dancers do not indulge 
in normal customs. 

Kaledin had the fervor of a missionary, and dancing was his 
evangel. He studied Niobe searchingly and nodded his approval. 
To Lydia his manner was something nicely adjusted between 
politeness and pity. He felt at once the hostility of Lydia. He 
could have told at a distance that she would distrust dancers 
and dancing: people almost always suspect and despise what 
they cannot do. So he set himself to justifying himself before 
the condemnation that she expressed rather in her build than 
in her manner. 


AID Kaledin: “Densink is my releechion. I have tried— 

not succeeded, but tried—to make densink human. I do not 
like that it be grotesque, artifeecial. I do not like eckrobatic 
densink. Nor do I like it formal. 

“Densink is the most human thing there is. It is spiritchal 
In the Bible there is Miriam who densed; David densed. Always 
they densed with joy. 

“The Greek philosophe Platto said densink makes the body 
gressful; music the mind. So I have the best music played for 
my densers. 

“T hate jazz. It means bad hours, bad air, smokink, drinkink. 
voluptuous, sensual thoughts. It is bad for business men, bad 
for women. I do not permeet. 

“The girls I teach are of the best femilies. Some are rich. 
some poor, but the poor come also of good femily. I have 
scholarships for poor ladies who have talent and no money.” 

All this filled Lydia with comfort. She had come slumming 
and found herself in a temple. But Niobe was unmoved as yet. 
She had ideals and high theories, but she hated to hear them 
mentioned. 

But when Kaledin led her and Lydia to an elevator to take 
them up to one of the schoolrooms, the elevator was invaded by 
a covey of young dancers as by a flurry of snowbirds. 

They spoke to Kaledin with a laughing reverence, then giggled 
among themselves, shaking their bobbed heads over some mishap 
to one of them. They were as pretty, as real, as free of sham. 
as finches. Their bare legs meant no more than their bare arms, 
and their light Greek tunics were all the covering they needed. 

A longing to be one of them thrilled Niobe, and she asked: 

“How early ought one to begin to study?” 

Kaledin smiled: “Best it is to begin with your grandmother. 
I have pupils of four and five. For toe-densink you should 
begin at seven, eight, nine. But better late than not. 

“Upstairs you will see one mother who bringed her daughter 
to study, and now she also studies. She will never do much 
in thees world, but in heaven perhaps.” 

The door slid back, and they stepped into a great room with 
a few rows of chairs at one end where a number of mothers and 
fathers sat watching. At the far end of the room was a piano, 
silent now, while the musician chatted with a few girls who leaned 
upon the instrument drearily. 

While waiting for the class to be called to order, girls of all 
ages from tots to matrons were engaged in all sorts of earnest 
endeavor, bending, kicking slowly, spinning, running on their 
toes and twisting their frames upon their every axis. At bars 
along the wall solemn maidens were supporting themselves by 
one hand or a heel while they dipped their heads toward the floor 
or strained to touch their knees with their foreheads. 

The music quickened suddenly, and a number of tall girls ran 
down the room flinging themselves high into the air with giant‘ 
strides of astounding power and rapture. This was what Niobe 
sought, and her heart raced, her limbs cried out for such might 
and such ecstasy. 

Here at last was her language, her country, her career. 

“Take me,” she pleaded, “and make me—somebody. Make 
me myself!” 
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Joel leaped onto the running-board. He spoke gutturally. menacingly: 


Kaledin warned her: “It is not easy. It is long work, hard 
work. It costs much pain, much labor—tears, too, before you 
can be denser. But if you will try, I will try.” 

“I'm not afraid of work,” said Niobe. 


Chapter Twenty-six 

ONE night when Joel was fairly chanting his self-denunciation 
and his gratitude for redemption, his fire seemed to kindle 

a shy young woman whom Joel had begun to observe because 

she kept herself so inconspicuous. They called her Mamie. Her 

cheeks were very red, her mouth pitiful with a loveliness that 

seemed to be jailed in her dull poke bonnet. 

Joel had noticed how she was thrilled by the music, the 
prayers, the hymns and the experiences. As he talked on this 
night, he found her his most hungry listener and made his con- 
fession to her, unconsciously watching how it shook her. 

When he sank down exhausted and sweating from his fervor, 
nearly everybody seemed to be moved to speak. Everybody had 
a confession to boast of. Many rose at once, and Mamie with 
them. She kept a timid silence while all the others spoke con- 
fusedly. They paused, looked at one another, and sat down 
leaving Mamie standing. 

Every pair of eyes swung in her direction, and she began to 
speak. She addressed none of her visible auditors, but fastened 
her gaze above their heads on a pair of shining eves that seemed 
to glow in the air, the eyes that had looked at the taken woman 
while the voice uttered the words that everybody quotes and 
nobody heeds: “He that is without sin among you, let him cast 
the first stone. Hath no man condemned thee? 
Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no more.” 


Mamie had been one of those who make a trade of sin. Her 





“Where you been—where you goin’?” 

wages had been contempt, hardship, blows and imprisonments, 
but she had persisted in her dismal livelihood, bearing her shame 
with a kind of stubborn martyrdom and a meekness that would 
have been accounted beautiful in any other field of endeavor 
Finally she had heard the call of the drum and had understood 
the tambourine. They had held her on the curb one night till 
the spell of Sergeant Sal’s voice had taken her captive. 

Since then Mamie had forsaken her old haunts and had lived 
upon the charity of the poor about her. Gradually she had be- 
gun to look upon her past as something escaped, lived down, can- 
celed. She never spoke of it. 

But the wealth of Joel’s remorse wakened in her a passion for 
confession—and there is no human impulse more fierce or relent- 
less than the passion for exposing one’s hidden self, publishing 
one’s most vital secrets. The more damning the secret, the more 
explosive its power. And now Mamie was compelled to spread 
out her past before these people who had come to regard her as a 
colorless little nobody 

As Saint Augustine had emphasized his message by contrasting 
his new life with his evil youth, so Mamie set her previous dark- 
ness against her present radiance. [Illiterately, brokenly, she de- 
scribed the career she had followed before her ears were filled 
with the heavenly harmony of the bass drum, the cornet and the 
jangling tambourines. 

When she sank down at last, she was afraid of what she must 
have said. She cowered, shivering not only from embarrass- 
ment, but even more because she had made her past live again in 
her own heart and awakened some of its old power. 

When the meeting broke up and Joel was about to leave, he 
caught a glimpse of Mamie trembling, unwilling to mingle with 
the others. He was overwhelmed with pity for her. He went to 
her like a big brother, set his hand on her shoulder, and patted 
her back. (Continued on page 112) 
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Claudia whirled 
on the stage-man- 
ager. “Why can’t 
I get a few props?” 


Ir YOU liked Walter De 
Leon’s first story in this magazine 
a little while ago,—about the 
Mennonite girl who went into the 
“Follies,’— you'll like this one 
about Claudia and her vaudeville 


partner who only needed “Wel- ey 


come” on his shirt-front to be a 

doormat. Anda vaudeville story " | 
by Mr. De Leon can’t help being p 
real, for he’s with it, of it, and in it. S 


" LISTEN, Claudia!” Max Harblatt, the vaudeville agent, push- 
ing aside his desk telephone, tried to roll a fat cigar from one 
corner of his mouth to the other and smile at the same time. “I 
got eight weeks booked to start your season with, commencing two 
weeks from Monday. So youd better rustle up a new partner—”’ 
“Brakes, Max—brakes!” coolly interrupted the blue-eyed girl 
who stood at one end of the desk—a rather small, pleasingly 
rounded young person of twenty, or thereabout, with dark bobbed 
hair, smoothly turned cheeks and chin, and the generous mouth 
of the true comédienne. Brisk, crisp, pert, irresistibly humorous, 
Claudia Rollins yet was known to possess a “temperament” that 
made business association with her, and the handling of her, 
professionally, not always an unalloyed joy. 
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Illustrated by 
T. D. Skidmore 


“How big and expensive are the railroad jumps in the eight 
weeks you've laid out? You know, last season—” 

“Last season was a tough season,” Max hastened to admit. 

“Who should know better than the cute little agent who booked 
those jumps for me?” Claudia’s blue eyes grew retrospective. 
“Montgomery, Alabama, to Roanoke, Virginia; Roanoke to Jack- 
sonville:; from Jacksonville all the way back to Alabama and 
Mobile! By that time I was signing my name L. L. Rollins— 
which means Leaping Lena.” 

“Listen!” Max grinned. “It was really a compliment to you. 
They needed your comedy on them bills. They was weak—” 

“No weaker than I was after sitting up all night going into 
Roanoke,” Claudia assured him. 
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said Max, dismissing the past with a shrug, “these 


“Anyway,” 
You get a new 


eight weeks are all big time and easy jumps. 
partner—”’ 

“No, I’m cured of partners. That’s what I came to tell you 
today. I proved to myself last season that it's my act, my ma- 
terial and me, myself, that audiences want. Wait a minute; I'll 
say it for you. ‘Is the poor thing’s head swelled? Oh, my dear, 
like a toy balloon!’ Her voice dropped to its natural tone 
again. “I admit it. Now listen to the chorus.” 

She pushed back the brim of a snug-fitting little hat. “I’m 
sick of paying regular salaries to nonregular performers—to get 
fresh‘ with me. I don’t need a trained actor. They aren't worth 
a nickel to me. All I need is a funny-looking bird who can say 
‘Yes’ and ‘No,’ and walk on and off the stage without falling into 
the orchestra pit. I want you to help me find a silly-looking 
street-sweeper or pants-presser who'll think forty-five dollars a 
week is half the money in the world- 
somebody that'll esteem it a downright 
privilege to share the same dressing- x, 
room with Romeo, the Educated Go- 
rilla.” 

“Um,” Max grunted, “where can we 
find a fella like that?” 

“There is one; I saw him a couple of 
weeks ago, before I knew I was going 34 
to need him.” 

“What's his name?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Where did you see him work?” 

“TI didn’t; I saw him get fired. It 
was in Holtman’s, the big department 
store—in Holtman’s private office. I 
was there with Trixie Broadwell, all 
steamed up and _ boiling 
over with anxiety to learn 
why an expensive set oi 


dishes she'd bought had 
arrived, half of ‘em 
cracked and broken. two 
days after the wedding 


party she’d ordered them 
for. Holtman hears Trixie 
out, then presses a buzzer 
In comes a long drink of 


water about twenty-four 
or -five, with his shoul- 
ders stooped forward to 


let his arms dangle loose 
and free. He's got nice 
eyes, brown and—and 
really nice eyes: but the 
rest of his face is a total 
loss, all except a foolish 
grin which even he doesn't 
know the meaning of 

“This sheep ad- 
mits it’s all his 
fault, the packing 
and delay in deliv- 
ery. Naturally Holt- 
man decorates him 
with the Order oi 
the Tin Can, and 
further reduces 
Trixie’s inflamed 
feelings by promis- 
ing personally to 
pack the new set of 
dishes he'll send 
her.” 

“What makes you 
think a bum crock- 
ery-packer would be 
good in your act?” 

“T don’t know. 
There was some- 
thing about this fel- 
low—he looked so 
darn docile and 
meek, and yet so 
sort of cheerful 


Matt pointed to the bass fid- 
dler. “You, with the dog- 


house, you're in this too.” 












































through it all. You know—I-may-be-wrong-but-you-can’t-hurt- 
my-feelings sort of fellow.” 

“Why don’t you go down to Holtman’s and ask about him? 
They probably have his address or telephone number.” 

“Who shall I ask for? I don’t know his name.” 

“Describe him. There can’t be two fellas like him in the 
world.” 

Standing in front of Holtman’s some minutes later, trying to 
decide whether to go in or not, Claudia heard her name called. 
Rushing toward her came Myrtle Vanty, in private life Mrs 
Jack Duone, of Duone and Vanty. 

“Come right along with me!” Statuesque Mrs. Duone linked 
her arm in Claudia’s. “I need an audience, for moral support 
I've got to get a man fired.” 

“What man?” Claudia asked as she 
door of the great department store. 

“The man that sent the wrong bolt 
of silk to my costumer. Jack and 
I bought some green silk in here last 
week—picked it out from samples 
for new finale costumes for the girls 
in our act. It had to-be a particular 
shade to tone in with our velvet 
drop and hangings. We impressed 
that on the clerk. 

“Eighty-four dollars, we gave for 
it, with orders to send a bolt of it 
straight over to the costumer. To- 
day when I go down to see the 
dresses fitted on the girls, I find it’s 
not the silk we picked; it’s an off- 
shade you wouldn’t wear in a blind 
asylum. Somebody’s going to pay 

for that mistake, but it aint 
Duone and Vanty!” 

In his office Mr. Holt- 
man listened with clucks of 
commiseration to Mrs. Du- 
one. Midway of her re- 
cital he seized a telephone 
and rasped into it: “Send 
Mushing to me!” 

“The worst of it is,” Mrs. 

Duone concluded, “we can’t 

get new costumes finished 

now in time to open our 
season with them!” 
Following a timid rap on 
é the door, there entered a 
tall, slender young man, an 
apprehensive grin on_ his 
fe plain but not unattractive 
di face. 
\ Claudia gasped and sat 
i stiffly upright in her chair. 
Ff It was the same voung man, 
with the same identical grin, 
she had once before seen 
discharged in that 
same office. 

“This isn’t the 
clerk who waited 
on me,” quickly 
said Mrs. Duone. 

“No,” Holtman 
said. “Mr. Mush- 
ing is in charge of 
our silk-depart- 
ment stock-room.” 
Frowning porten- 
tously, he turned 
to the young chap. 
“Mrs. Duone in- 
forms me that you 
sent a _ bolt of 
green silk to the 
Breek Costume 
Company wh ich 
did not match 
sample and which 
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she cannot use! 
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Young Mr. Mushing shuffled uneasily. ‘Well, now, that’s too 
bad,” he drawled with a sympathetic glance at Mrs. Duone. 

“Too bad!” roared Holtman. “Why did you do it?” 

“We-ell—” The young man cleared his throat. “I couldn't 
match the sample exactly—so I got something pretty close to it, 
as close as 1 could, and, and—” His voice faded away. “I figured 
nobody’d care very much.” He summoned an ingratiating smile. 

Holtman rose abruptly. “Who employed you here—who took 
you on?” 

“Mr. Price, your assistant.” 

“Well, I need no assistance to discharge you. You've cost this 
store all the money you ever will. Get your money from the 
cashier and—get out!” 

“Ves sir.” Still feebly grinning, the young man ambled out. 

“Now, Mrs. Duone,’—Holtman held open the door,—‘“if you 
will let me take you to the silk department—” 

Claudia, the first through the door, saw the tall young Mush- 
ing walking leisurely along the mezzanine floor toward the general 
offices. As he passed the girl at an exchange booth, he waved his 
hand and smiled genially. Claudia hurried after him. 

“Excuse me, please!” She caught up with him as he was about 
to enter a door on which was written Audit Dept. “May I talk 
to you a minute?” 

“Sure,” he smiled. “I’ve got nothing much to do.” 

“Haven't I seen you here before? I mean—didn’t you use to 
be in the—the crockery-packing department?” 

“Yes,” the young man laughed. “I got fired from the crockery 
department.” 

“Yes,” said Claudia, a bit dizzily as she wondered what the 
young fellow found so amusing in it all. “I—I was there when 
it happened.” 

“I know. I remembered you as soon as I stepped into the 
old man’s office a minute ago.” 

“You—remembered me!” 

Mr. Mushing flushed. “No reason—except that I've got a good 
memory for faces.” 

“Oh, I see. Well—” Claudia’s tone became more businesslike. 
“T remembered you, too. And now that you're out of a job again, 
maybe I can offer you something: I don't know. Have you ever 
thought you'd like to go en the stage?” 

“The stage? You're kidding.” 

“Not a kid, Mister. I’m one of vaudeville’s little Indian 
maidens; you know, a Minnie Ha-ha, with a comedy act. I want 
a man to work with me. You're the type I'm looking for.” 

“What makes you think I can act?” 

“Twice I've seen you do exactly the stuff I need in my act. 
Don't tell me you weren't acting awhile ago when you said you 
didn’t think anybody would care much whether you sent the right 
goods or not.” 

A slightly ashamed expression crept into the young man’s eyes. 
“You're the first one that ever got onto it.” he said. “Generally 
they're too mad to pay any attention to what I say. Usually the 
only thing in their minds, especially women, is to get somebody 
fired.” 


CLAUDIA stared at him, her quick-working brain busy on what 
he had said. “You mean that that’s your job here—getting 
fired? You mean you’re the—the O. F. M.?” 

“O. F. M.?” echoed Mushing. 

“The Official Fired Man. Is that the explanation—never mind; 
I can see it is.” Claudia chuckled. “Lordy, that’s funny! What 
a grand little scheme—for everybody! And me—chasing after 
you to offer you a job! But I was right; you’ve surely proved 
you're a good actor. I don't know what they pay you for canning 
you, but—” 

“Excuse me; how much could I get in your act?” 

“Forty-five, maybe fifty, and railroad fares.” 

“Fifty—how often?” 

“Every Saturday night.” 

The young man hesitated. “I'd like to try it, but I can’t very 
well quit here for a couple of days yet. The old man has treated 
me great since I’ve been here—a couple of raises and everything— 
and there’s a dame coming down from Albany tomorrow or the 
next day with a load of grief about some furniture we sent her, 
and—and I’d like to help the old man out by sticking around until 
she blows in and has me canned.” 

“Stop it!” begged Claudia, weeping with laughter. “You're kill- 
ing me. Stay another week if you like. That will give us plenty 
of time to rehearse. You can get in touch with me any time at 
the N. V. A. Club.” 

7. ¥. ae” 


Claudia and the Fired Man 


“National Vaudeville Artists Club—on Forty-sixth Street. Can 
I depend on you?” 

“I hope to tell you, Miss—what’s the name?” 

“Claudia Rollins. What's yours?” 

“Mushing.” 

“T heard Holtman say so, but I didn’t believe it. Is it spelled 
as pronounced?” 

“Sure. Matthew Mushing.” 

“How perfectly cereal!’ Claudia shook hands with him. “See 
you next week. Good luck!” 


AX HARBLATT was the first one to tell Claudia, after 
Matt’s first performance, that she had found an ideal foil for 
her comedy. 

“When the rough edges wear off, he’s going to be worth a lot 
of money to you,” Max predicted. “Audiences like him.” 

Claudia nodded, satisfied. Her act was in substance little more 
than a monologue. Matt’s part consisted principally in interrupt- 
ing her with silly questions or comments which afforded Claudia 
opportunities for the display of sarcasm, vexation, comic hope- 
lessness, screamingly funny retorts and frankly broad lampooning. 
In short, Matt was the butt of the act, the goat—a tall, good- 
natured, somewhat appealing goat whose slow, mild manner was in 
perfect contrast to little Claudia’s sprightly, nimble-witted, warmly 
magnetic personality. 

Before the first week on the road was completed, Claudia found 
to her surprise that Matt was always the same, on and off the 
stage. Sitting with Claudia and other actors from the bill, talking 
and joking around a table in some restaurant after the show at 
night, his questions and observations were a constant stimulant to 
Claudia’s comic sense, as constant as his unfailing good-humor 
under her spontaneous kidding and the laughter of her friends. 
She and Matt made, everybody admitted, a great combination. 

“Listen,” she said one night when Matt had escorted her to 
the door of her hotel. “I hope you understand that the ad lib 
act we just did in the restaurant was all in fun. You don’t object 
to my kidding, do you?” 

“Not at all,” Matt drawled. “I enjoy being with you—and the 
rest of them. It’s all new to me, you see. Go as far as you 
like; it’s all right with me.” 

Claudia shook her head, mystified. “It must be your Fired Man 
training,’ she guessed. “Good night.” 

Matt caught his first glimpse of the “temperament” Max had 
warned him to expect, at the start of his third week with the act. 
A few days previously, thinking to spare Claudia some of the 
hard work inevitable upon opening days, he had suggested that he 
might attend to part of it. 

“Tt certainly is a man’s job—making baggage handlers and stage- 
hands behave,” Claudia had heartily agreed. “But you know, it 
takes more than a genial grin and an F. I. P. disposition to do it.” 

“What’s an F. I. P. disposition?” 

“Floating island pudding. However, if you yearn to try it, you 
have my permission and best wishes.” 

So the next Monday morning Claudia stood at Matt’s elbow 
while he rehearsed the orchestra in the music of the act and ex- 
plained to the switchboard electrician and spot-lamp operator the 
light-effects required. The arrival of their trunks decided Claudia 
to unpack and press her costumes. 

“All you have to do now,” she told Matt, “is make Props give 
you the small gold table and chair we have to have—make him 
dust them off thoroughly—and a folding screen for me to use 
when I make my quick change. The screen and a plain chair, 
remember, must be set down in the first entrance so I can dash 
right off and duck behind it without losing any time.” 

The feature of the headline act that week happened to be an 
actor named Manston, a gentleman made up, according to Claudia, 
of equal parts conceit, colossal nerve and plain orneriness. While 
Matt was talking to the property man, Manston approached him 
and introduced himself. 

The stage-manager, Manston explained to Matt, had stupidly 
assigned Manston’s dresser, who played a small bit in the act, to 
another room instead of the dressing-room next to Manston’s, the 
room Matt was assigned to. Matt would certainly understand, 
Manston insisted, the annoying predicament that put the star of 
the headline act in. There was, of course, nothing to be done 
about it if Matt stood peevishly on his rights. Still, it would be 
an act of professional, as well as personal, courtesy if Matt would 
volunteer to change rooms with Manston’s dresser. 

“Sur.; he can have my room,” grinned Matt, wondering why 
Props was regarding him with such an odd expression. Most of 
the generous glow Matt enjoyed flickered out a few minutes later 
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Said the usher: 


when he found he had been talked into a big, drafty barn of a 
dressing-room four long flights up from the stage, coinhabited by 
a brace of pungent Italian acrobats. 

When he went down to play the matinée, that afternoon,—the 
act he and Claudia followed was on the stage,—Matt was surprised 
to find the property man dusting off a heavy, clumsy, black wicker 
porch table and chair instead of the dainty gold table and chair 
he had ordered. 

“Listen,” said Props before Matt could say anything, “Mans- 
ton, the big crab, told me he had to have a gold chair for his set. 
I only got this one, and I aint had time to dig up another some 
place else. Naturally we can’t use the same chair twice in suc- 
cession, so I brought you this wicker set.” 

“Well, I don’t know—” Matt hesitated, shuffling his feet in- 
decisively. 

“About that folding screen, now,” continued Props. 
a regular quick-change room up there by the back wall. 
it'd be nicer for Miss Rollins—” 

“Oh, it would be nicer, would it!” 


“There’s 
I figured 


A voice saturated with 


“Mr. Dearing ast me would I bring you this new rug. 


He says can he have his office rug back again?” 


Her blue eyes shooting sparks, Claudia 


sarcasm cut Props short. 
stepped suddenly around the corner of a wing and confronted 
him. 

“Since when have you been rewriting acts?” 

‘Why, I only thought—” 

“When I want you to do my thinking for me, I'll ask you to. 
Property men have given me a lot of laughs, but none I could 


she demanded. 


All I want from you is a screen, understand? 
And after that I want a gold chair 


ever use in my act. 
A screen—down stage here. 
and table!” 

“But I promised 

“Oh, you promised! What right had you to?” Claudia de- 
manded hotly. “I'll promise you right now that you’re not go- 
ing to make me look silly, playing with this black wicker junk! 
You get me that gold chair and table! If Manston says any- 
thing, send him to me. This isn’t the only time I’ve caught him 
trying to annoy and interfere with other acts on the bill. You 
can tell him I’m onto him; and I’m onto you, too!” 

“Now, don’t get personal—” 


” 
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“Why not?” Claudia cut in aggressively. “The manager and 
the critics will get personal enough with me if they don’t like my 
act this afternoon!” 

“Ssh!” The stage-manager hurried around the corner of the 
wing. “Cut this noise!” He saw Claudia. ‘What's the matter?” 

“That's what I'd like to know.” Claudia whirled on the stage- 
manager. “Why can’t I get a few simple props? Are you run- 
ning this stage or is Manston?” 

“I’m running—” 

“Are you? I notice Manston had the dressing-room list 
changed to suit him. Listen, | want things my way for a change.” 

“All right, all right,” the stage-manager promised, trying to 
quiet her. 

“Make it right, then,” Claudia curtly ordered, “and make it 
snappy, too, because here’s one little performer who's not going 
to put one foot on any man’s stage until she gets what she’s en- 
titled to!” 

Matt hurried off with the muttering Props. Tacitly he concurred 
with the property man’s estimate of the lady, made after they 
were out of ear-shot. 

“What a wildcat she is, when she gets going!” 

But when he went on the stage after Claudia’s opening song, 
to his amazement he found her as serene as a spring day, bub- 
bling, effervescent, working easily for the big laugh she soon was 
getting. 

With the hope that an apology for his share of the trouble 
would assist in squaring himself with his boss, Matt followed her 
to her dressing-room after the act was over. 

“I’m sorry,” he began. “Next time—”’ 

“I'm afraid there'll be no next time,” interrupted Claudia, gently 
but firmly. As she looked up at him, Matt thought he detected a 
tiny twinkle in her bright eyes. “Matthew, I love your dispo- 
sition. There will never be another like it, is my prediction. 
You're the greatest thing for this act that ever walked on two feet. 
I like you; everybody likes you. But when it comes to getting 
results from less meek-minded folks—well, everybody takes one 
fond look at you, and nothing you can ever say or do afterward can 
change their opinion of you as the world’s most peaceable party.” 

She waited for Matt’s answer. He had none. 

“We all may have you wrong, Matt, but to the naked eye you 
appear to enjoy being walked on. Props did everything this after- 
noon but take your watch and kick you on the shin; and you 
never peeped. You were the nerfect D. M.” 

“What do you mean—D. M.?” 

“Doormat. You let Manston and Props wipe their feet all 
over you, and all you did was shake yourself enough to keep the 
‘Welcome’ shining bright.” 

Matt flushed. ‘Some day,”’—his voice shook a trifle——“some day 
I'm going to show you—you and all the rest—that you are wrong 
about me. I—I don't get mad quick. But that’s no sign I 
don't know when something is being put over on me. I know 
when I’m being imposed on, all right. And I never forget, either. 
You—you can't understand, because I’m different from you. It 
isn't natural to me to have brain-storms—like you.” 

“Who says they're natural to me?” quickly asked Claudia se- 
riously. 

“They're a wonderful imitation, then,” mumbled Matt. 

“I suppose,” said Claudia, slowly, “you're thinking right now, 
like everybody else, that I enjoy being a T. M. E.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“A ten-minute egg.” 

Matt shrugged evasively. 

“Well,” said Claudia wearily, reaching back to unhook her stage 
costume as a cue to Matt that the conversation was over, “the 
day you show me that you aren't what you are, I'll show you 
that I’m not as hard-boiled as—as I am.” 


Myipway through their act that night, Claudia referred to her 
partner as “the Mat, here.” It drew a laugh from the au- 
dience. A minute later she used the term again. Again it was 
good for a laugh. 

Even as he stood there with his silly grin lending appropriate- 
ness to the name, the Mat knew the nickname would stay “in.” 
Once Claudia found a new laugh, she seldom discarded it. Laughs, 
he had learned, are worth real money in vaudeville. Henceforth, 
Mr. Mushing realized, audiences would know him as the Mat. An 
hour later he was given proof of it. 

As he and Claudia approached the stage-door on their way out 
that night, they found some local friends of Claudia’s chatting 
with the door-tender. Before Matt could efface himself, Claudia 
started introductions. 


Claudia and the Fired Man 


“Mr. and Mrs. Felton, this is—” 

“The Mat,” laughed Mr. Felton, extending his hand to Matt. 
“Glad to know you. What's the name, please?” 

*“Mushing,” said Matt. 

“I always let him tell his name,” explained Claudia. “I never 
can make it sound convincing.” 

A moment after the Feltons had carried them away to supper, 
one of the other acts on the bill, looking for company, asked the 
door-tender if Claudia had left the theater. 

“Yes,” said the door-tender, “she and the Mat went to supper 
with friends.” 

“The Mat!” laughed the actors—and went hunting for some one 
else to tell the joke to. 


MéAtt saw that his unresisting acceptance of the nickname, on 
and off the stage, disturbed Claudia. Several times during the 
ensuing days he surprised a studious expression on her face as she 
regarded him. 

“It’s none of my business,” she finally said one evening on the 
walk to her hotel, “but what is the big kick you hope to get out of 
life? What is the juicy orange you hope some day to squeeze?” 

“You mean what’s my ambition?” 

“Yes—the thing that gets you up every morning to face another 
day like you spent the day before. For instance, when you were 
at Holtman’s adding up columns in the audit department, what 
were you thinking of while waiting for the boss to ring you up 
into the office to fire you again?” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” admitted Matt, “I was sticking along 
there waiting for my oil-company to get going.” 

“Oil-company ?” . 

The Mat grinned. “It does sound kind of foolish, but—if I tell 
you about it, you wont tell anybody else, will you?” 

“If you don’t want me to,” Claudia promised. 

“Well, some time ago an uncle of mine died and left me a 
couple of thousand dollars. About that time I met a fellow named 
Preston; he was selling oil-stock.”’ 

“IT see. You took his stock; he took your money—and then 
he moved.” 

“N-no; I bought an interest in an oil-lease, out in California. 
I knew it'd be all right—” 

“How did you know that?” 

“Well, I guess this sounds funny, but—anyway, I was born in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Both begin with a P; see? My fa- 
ther’s name was Peter. Another P. The uncle that left me the 
money, his name was Persoe. And Price, another P, was the name 
of the fellow that hired me at Holtman’s. Then along comes 
this fellow Preston, and he tells me that the farmer whose land 
they've leased is named Phillip Perkins. Tell you something 
else!”—the Mat grinned, rather sheepishly. “I was born on the 
fifteenth of the month; I got my job at Holtman’s on the fif- 
teenth; my uncle died on the fifteenth; and—remember?—l 
started working with you in vaudeville on the fifteenth at Proctor’s 
Theater, Plainfield. Everything good that ever happened to me, 
1appened on the fifteenth and had a name with a P in it.” 

“Which forces me to confess that my middle name is Pearl,” 
said Claudia. 

“So when Preston came to me the fifteenth of last April and 
told me about his oil-lease—” Matt left his sentence unfinished. 

“Naturally that explains everything. Where is the property 
you're expecting to gush forth the oil of joy?” 

“T don’t know exactly—somewhere out in California.” 

“And where is Preston now?” 

“He’s out there, on the property.” 

“T see,” observed Claudia. .... 

About the time that the Mat grew easy in the part, when the 
routine of the act became second nature to him, Claudia started 
changing it. Every few days she gave him new material to study 
and experiment with in front of audiences. Two weeks before they 
went into New York for the last of the original eight weeks Max 
Harblatt had procured, Claudia returned, unsigned, contracts from 
her booking office for ten additional weeks in choice theaters. 

“T hate to do it,” she defended her action to Matt, “but this is 
my big chance. You're new in the act; we’ve whipped into shape 
a lot of new material; I’m making some new wardrobe to show 
them when we play New York. The act is going better than it 
ever did, which the office will have to admit when they see it. 

“This is the big moment to make the office give me the long 
overdue salary-raise they’ve postponed so frequently. I’ve told 
Max to warn them that I’m not going to accept any more booking 
at the old salary. Returning these contracts certainly looks like 
I meant it.” (Continued on page 98) 
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Into Her 


By 
Ruth Comiort 
Mitchell 


(“And they do say, you know, that the Grand 
Duchess Tatiana escaped, and is living incognito.” ) 


VERY afternoon on the stroke of five, the brisk and com- 

petent young typist gathered her neat sheets together, hooded 
her machine, added fresh coal to the fire, and went away, trusting 
pleasantly that her employer would have a good’ night. 

The old man could hear her stepping crisply down the hail. It 
was a long time since he had stepped like that. Sometimes he 
spent the following hour in reading over her trim manuscript, but 
more often he sat in idleness, dreaming into the flames or staring 
out at the darkening edges of the skyscrapers against the coldly 
tinted twilight. 

At six o’clock another young woman came in, a heavy cloak 
thrown over her nurse’s uniform. She set the small apartment in 
order, gave him his dinner, doses at intervals from two rather 
sinister-looking bottles, a long and conscientious massage, tucked 
him up in bed, opened the window wide, put out the light, wished 
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She leaped to her 
feet and stood glar 
ing down at him. 
“You should be 
beaten for your in 
solence!”” she said. 





There's a curiously timely interest in 
this story. The Grand Duchess Cyril, 
whose husband's claim to the Roma- 
noff throne alternately amuses and 
disturbs European politicians, is be- 
ing royally received by certain circles 
in American society. Yet is it not 
conceivable that the real heir to the 
throne of Catherine may at this mo- 
ment be living “down in New Jersey?” 


him a fine, sound sleep, and let herself softly out of the door. 
About every third evening she added to the ritual by pausing an 
instant beside him and reminding him of the electric button, well 
within his reach, which would rouse the janitor, whose instructions 
were to telephone to her and to the doctor. “Not that I want 
to alarm you the least bit,” she invariably added with her bright, 
rising inflection. “I’m just recalling to your mind how quickly 
we can be with you if you need us! Well—good night!” 

Kind, conscientious, capable young thing, the old man often 
told: himself. Typist was a good little creature too—both good, 
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well-meaning creatures; he was very fortunate. He must dig out 
some gewgaws for them—beads, bangles, lace. He must not forget. 

He always waited until he heard the stopping and starting again 
of the elevator, and ten minutes after that—ample time for her 
to have whisked round the corner, out of sight of his windows. 

Then, chuckling a little, he would snap on his light, thrust his 
thin old feet into warm slippers, struggle into his dressing-gown 
and pad across the floor to shut the window. This was a task 
which made him gasp and wheeze, with his head pressed against 
the casing; and usually, after he had dumped coal on the fire and 
stirred it to life again, he was obliged to rest for five or ten 
minutes, getting his breath with difficulty, the pupils of his eyes 
dilated and very bright. He smiled often, however. 

Presently he would haul himself out of his chair, unlock an ex- 
perienced and weary-looking steamer-trunk and take from it a 
slender sheaf of manuscript in longhand, and seat himself at his 
desk. He wrote slowly, and yet with a feverish eagerness. Some- 
times he said half aloud: “I mustn't dawdle over it..... The 
time is short.” 

Sudden pain invaded him at times, when he would be obliged 
to cease his work for half an hour, or to abandon it altogether, 
and once he had stumbled and groped his way to the electric but- 
ton by his bed, but before he pressed it, he had returned his 
neatly penned pages to the trunk and locked it. 

The nurse, coming in at ei,ht in the morning, found things ex- 
actly as she had left them—the window wide, the old man snugly 
tucked up in bed. She thought it amazing that he should meet 
each new day so gamely and gallantly, but after all, nothing was 
more amazing than the fact of his remaining alive at all! 


Ts book which I am dictating to my secretary, (the secret 
document thus began) tells in detail of my fifty years of wan- 
dering in Europe. There will be a chapter, if I live to complete 
the work, devoted to the tragedy at Ekaterinburg in which I will 
describe events narrated to me by a trustworthy eyewitness, set- 
ting down the fact that the sad and futile Nicholas met death 
with dignity; that, like Maximilian, “though he lived but poorly, 
he died well.” I will touch, (rather lightly, since my publishers 
plan it for a holiday gift-book and have asked me not to empha- 
size agonies!) upon the executions of the women—the girls, who 
did not die instantly, but crawled, groping, to reach their mother. 

I shall discuss the doubt—the hope—which has always lingered 
in the public mind as to the death of the Grand Duchess Tatiana 
—the romantic, persistent legend of her escape. I shall dismiss 
the doubt in a paragraph, in that book. 

But here, in these pages which I am writing now, 1 will clear 
it up, once and forever. 

The tale of my introduction to that royal household is a long 
one; it goes by way of London, of Berlin, by devious routes, by 
wires pulled stealthily, by miles of red tape unwound, by a debt 
of friendship that long endured. It is enough to say here that I 
was given audience more than once, that I was free, within limits, 
of course, to carry forward my friendship with the children—the 
big girls, the little boy. 

The point I wish to emphasize here is this: another child, across 
the world, came into my ken at the same time, practically. I 
believe that there is a definite pattern in these things, a carefully 
considered weaving. There was the warp of the tenement, drab 
and lusterless, and the woof of the palace, scarlet and gold; the 
silver gleam of youth and dreams, the black thread of hate, and 
the bright red of blood. Well— 

A Russian peasant had come to America with a vision in his 
heart and his sister’s five-year-old sca by the hand. I met him 
at a Settlement where I gave travel-talks. He never adjusted him- 
self: the tenements and factories crushed and bruised him; his 
vision faded, because it was not strong enough to look into reality 
and see a steadier light beyond and through it. When he was 
dying, he sent for me and asked me to take the boy back to 
Russia on my next trip. I protested at the cruelty of it, after 
nine years of New York,—public school, gymnasium, libraries, 
games, freedom,—but he was firm; he had promised his sister. 

So I took the fourteen-year-old lad along with me. He was 
eager enough at first, with a child’s thirst for change—and miser- 
able directly he reached home. Grinding, helpless, hopeless pov- 
erty; a sodden brute of a father, a broken, spiritless mother; 
loutish brothers and sisters and neighbors; the bitter, brooding 
sense of oppression. 

“T can’t stand it! I wont stay!” That was his first reaction. 
Then, presently: “What can we do? Can’t this government be 
smashed?” He’d listened, you see, to soap-box orators on New 
York street-corners. 


Into Her Kingdom 


I was doing my book on “Children of the Palaces” just then; 
the Czarina was encouraged to let me study the royal youngsters, 
and Rasputin, fortunately for my work, considered me harmless. 
They were nice young creatures, but savorless; rather—thick— 
all of them, I mean, except the Grand Duchess Tatiana. She had 
fire, and power and purpose. I never saw so high and insolent a 
spirit in a child. She had settled upon Great Catherine as her 
guiding star; she even made me call her Catherine, for she hated 
her own name. 


ELL, do you see what I mean about the pattern of the thing, 

the Weaving? The two ardent young things, the one weighed 
down with too much, the other with too little, one standing silken 
shod on priceless tapestries, the other barefooted in the mire? 
And each one planning hotly and ruthlessly, to build up power— 
to tear it down! The two children, as I saw it then, had no con- 
tact with each other, of course; they were simply sign and symbol 
to me. 

Then one day, by the merest chance, they saw each other. I 
had gone to see the boy and had taken him for a tramp in the 
country, in order that we might visit in peace, away from his 
family. He was seething with bitterness and rebellion; he could 
not rouse his people. The father had two simple pleasures to 
lighten his dark days—getting noisily drunk on vodka, and beat- 
ing his wife; the mother was a patient little beast of burden, 
silent and hopeless; the brothers and sisters were stupid and in- 
different; the boys would be like their father, the girls like their 
mother. As for him, he meant to run away, to join the revo- 
lutionists. 

“I'd rather be sent to Siberia!” he declared. “I'd rather be 
killed than live these lives and die these deaths!” 

I saw the carriage of the royal children, and I halted, for 
Catherine had seen me and was waving, not a greeting but a sum- 
mons. There was a high, strong wind blowing; I remember it 
well. Aren't there winds of Destiny? Well, it caught her hat in 
a gust and tore it out of her grasp, and it fell to the road, and 
the lad rescued it and handed it up to her, staring. 

She took it without the faintest nod of thanks, and made an 
obvious point of brushing the place his fingers had touched. His 
face flamed, and he made a slight angry exclamation. Her lip 
curled with disgust. 

“Have you no shame for dirty hands?” 

Like a flash it came from him: “Have you no shame for hands 
that are white and soft and idle and useless, when my mother's 
—when your people’s—are worked to the bone?” 

She leaped to her feet and stood glaring down at him, white, 
implacable for all her childishness. “You should be beaten for 
your insolence!” she said. 

He took a step forward, and I caught him and held him back, 
and signed to the coachman to drive on, but he shouted it aloud: 
o should be killed for yours! And some day, you will 

” 

He was in a blind, gasping, hysterical fury after they had driven 
away. I could not quiet him. He went storming home, to find 
his father crazily, blissfully drunk. “Little fool,” he chided him, 
“for our like, what does it matter who rules over us—a Little 
Father or a little thing you call a President? So long as a man 
can get a skinful of vodka and beat a slothful woman—” He 
aimed a blow at his cowering wife, and the lad sprang between 
them and caught the upraised fist and flung him backward; he fell 
to the floor, rolled under the table and was presently snoring. 


I WAS in black disgrace with the Grand Duchess. Why did I 

walk and talk with a filthy peasant boy? Why did I know 2 
filthy peasant boy at all? If I did not promise never to speak 
to him again, she would send Cossacks to flog him and all his 
family. I got round her by means of the book; if she did that 
venomous thing, I threatened, it should be written down for all 
the world to read of her. Great queens wanted the world’s ad- 
miration, surely? It was amusing—amazing—to see the consum- 
ing ambition in that young girl creature. 

Well, I left Russia and did not go back for some years, and the 
country was crumbling from within. I had an audience with my 
royal young friends, and Catherine remembered the incident of 
the hat. Had I seen that insolent peasant? I had not, for the 
lad had carried out his hot intention to become a revolutionist, 
and had been exiled to Siberia, where, I made no doubt, he was 
plotting and planning with his comrades. She was loftily pleased. 
“The right place for him and his sort.” I tried to rouse her, to 
waken her, to make her read the huge and legible writing on the 
wall, but there was no use in it. She was gracious to me, always, 
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When she reached the lowest step, she paused, and her husband knelt and took the outstretched hand and kissed it. 


but her attitude was much like that of a young deity to a worry- 
ing mortal. 


ERE the manuscript. broke off, the penmanship wavering and 


uncertain. 
firmly: 

I have been ill again, and much time is lost. I must hurry, I 
see, if this tale is to be finished and given to the world. It is 
right, I believe, that it should be, but I must tell it baldly and 
unbeautifully, first, because I am a newspaper man and war cor- 
respondent and essayist of sorts, perhaps, and cannot set down 


It went on again on a fresh page, steadily and 


facts with the magic of fiction in them; and second, because my 
time is brief. I must take short-cuts to great scenes. Some one 
will write this story again, I think, filling in, padding, smooth- 
ing. Well— 

I came again when Russia was running red with revolution, 
covering it for the paper I had liked best for long years, and at 
once I sought out the boy, the girl. Stepan was back from Si- 
beria and already a figure of his times. He had passed from one 
party to another, from hate to hate, from violence to violence; 
a gift of stinging oratory had made a high place for him; men 
listened to him, followed him. He was glad to see me, buoyant, 
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triumphant. Hadn't he done what he had said he would do? Did 
I remember the day on the windy road, the episode of the hat 
of the Grand Duchess? Wasn't it all coming true, what he had 
told her then? 

I had to have his influence, if you please, to see her, a prisoner. 
He had been one of a party which stormed the palace on one 
occasion; he had seen her then, and before that, and since, and 
he was seething—seething; there is no other word for it—with 
hatred and venom. And when I found myself face to face with 
her, it was the same. I could understand it better, with him 
why she should have been sign and symbol to him, through the 
years, of the power he meant to crush; but it was odd that she 
should have remembered and recognized. “The moon looks on 
many brooks; the brook sees but one moon.” Well, that’s what 
each was to the other—sign and symbol, not a personality. She 
was the peg on which he hung his hate of centuries; his was the 
one head, lifting itself above the submerged mass, which she 
longed to strike down into the mire again. 

I had supper with him, and he was drunk with excitement and 
power. I was crushed, sick and shaken. It made him furious 
that I would not exult with him. “Remember what she said? 
That I should be beaten for my insolence? And I said she should 
be killed for hers, and that one day she would? Remember that? 
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Catherine was coming down the stairs; but she did not wear the robes of 


Well, it’s come true, hasn’t it? It’s come true!” He jumped 
to his feet and began to walk up and down the little smoky room, 
flinging himself from wall to. wall, his eyes blazing in his white 
face. Then he came back and sat down, panting, and pulled out 
his handkerchief to wipe his forehead, and a little photograph fell 
to the table. 

I picked it up and looked at it. It was the Grand Duchess in 
full court costume—a cheap little reproduction which sold for a 
few cents in the shops. “Yes,” he said, answering my look, put- 
ting it back into his pocket again, “yes, I carry it always, to look 
at and remember how I hate her.” 

Something seemed to snap inside my brain. “No,” I said, lean- 
ing over to him, laying hands on him, holding him. “No, Stepan, 
not how you hate her a 





how you love her! 

He shouted with laughter, rocking himself back in his chair. 
“Love? Love? Love? Is it love to plot and plan and wait 
and hope, starving, suffering, for the time when I can crush her, 
when I can make her suffer, even a millionth part of what she 
and her kind have made me and my kind suffer? Is it love to—” 

“Ves, Stepan,” I told hira quietly, “it is one kind of love 
the reverse side, stained and blackened. Sit down! Sit still! 
Listen to me!” I begar to talk to him; I talked until I was 
hoarse, until I was spent, breathless—until the gray day was 
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velvet, and she carried her child on her hip. 


struggling in at the grimy windows. With every ounce of will- 
power and every gleam of imagination that was in me, I fought 
to put into his consciousness the idea that had come flashing to 
me. And I summoned up the memory of his childhood in Amer- 
ica, of the games he had played, fair, square games where no- 
body cheated, where everyone had his chance. But at last I had 
to win meanly, unhandsomely, appealing to the very vengeance 
I had tried to soften. 

“Yes,” he said at length, when men were stumbling into the 
little café, rubbing heavy eyes, for their breakfast, “yes! I will 
do it, because it will be more bitter than death to her!” 

I had to be satisfied with that, if I could not be content. It 
was the chance, at least, of saving her. We went to see her 
together. If I had time—if I dared to take the time—to set 
down the details of that day, to paint in my backgrounds, to 
I must make 
haste. 

She received us—regally. I kindled to her courage, her cold 
endurance, her hot pride, and I watched the germination of the 
seed I had planted in his imagination. I could feel its stirring, 
its quick and lusty growth. “Then, if I love her, if my hate is 
a kind of dark love, then my love shall be worse for her than 
hate,” I could fancy him thinking. 


“You know that you are to die?” he asked her harshly. 
; “I know that I am to die,” she answered him. Her 
; lips were white, but they curled scornfully, did not droop 
j or quiver. I pulsed with pride of her; I ached with 
pity for her. 

“I am come with a choice of life or death for you,” 
} he said, holding his voice low and steady, for all I 
could see him trembling. “I have power with my com- 
i} rades. I can let you die tomorrow—the day after—next 
# week—whenever the time comes—with your family; or 
| —listen! You may choose: death or life—death as has 
i been decreed for you, or you may marry me, escape 
| with me to America, to live there the life of a working- 
{ 





man’s wife, never, so long as you live, divulging your 
identity. You will give me your word. I hate you for 
all you are and all you stand for, but you are not a 
coward and you are not a liar. If you give me your 
word, I shall believe you... . . Well, will you choose to 
i live? Is it yes?” 

She sprang up, took a step toward him, her hands up- 
raised as if for a blow; she shrank back, back, until she 
stood braced against the wall, every drop of blood 
drained from her face, her eyes wide, staring, starting 
from her head, her breast laboring. “No,” she cried 
out. “No! No! A thousand, million times no/” But 
# the young life sang in her veins; I could hear it; I 
could see it pulsing. I talked; I begged; I pleaded. The 
thing was so hideous, so grotesque, so crassly unbeliev- 
able—in our suave times! A royal family in civilized 
Europe to be brutally put to death—it was a black page 
out of the past. This little group of human beings, bred 
for centuries to think themselves divinely appointed to 
rule, soon to be dead—this glowing, glorious girl-thing! 

I pleaded, and the youth and life of her pleaded with 
me. I made him leave me alone with her for five min- 
utes. I could never remember afterward what I had 
said; I could not tell you now what word, what phrase 
gave her pause in her wild and bitter monologue of 
refusal; but I can summon up now the picture of 
the sudden change which came over her, the narrowing 
of her eyes, the knitting of her brows, and the long, 
quivering breath she expelled. 

“Ves,” she said, very low, very tensely, and standing 
so, her head flung up, I had the thought that she was 
like the Great Catherine, not in feature, perhaps, but 
in bearing, spirit... .. 

There should be a chapter in this tale about that wed- 
ding in a dim cellar, with a mumbling, wheezing priest 
who married her, unaware, under one of her names; 
there should be two chapters or three of the escape out 
of Russia. Stepan, you see, through his influence, had 
been able to have her delivered over to him for a day 
and a night. Clumsy tale-teller that I am, I could make 
your heart miss a beat, but there’s not time for it. 
Drama and melodrama; things that happened to bodies, 
things that happened to souls; if I can tell you but half, 
it shall be the latter half. 

One thing stands out vividly in my memory from the 
black horror of the crossing. We were alone together on deck, 
Catherine and I, with a fog folding about us like a wet gray 
blanket. I had watched her closely and in a great wonder; surely 
the bitterest bride the world had ever seen, and the saddest, with 
the red, raw tragedy left behind, and the bleak and barren future 
stretching out before; yet her insolent pride had never lowered 
its colors. She had divined, I saw, that the swiftest and surest 
revenge upon him was to endure without visible suffering, and she 
had steeled herself not to shrink or shudder at his touch. 

But there was something beyond pride which upheld her. I 
could not fathom what it was. She had given her word that she would 
not kill herself or him, that she would not divulge her identity; 
and religion, I knew, was only a wonted gesture with her. Well, 
there in the gray damp silence I asked her—I can recall very 
clearly how the gleam from a ship’s lantern fell across her face: 

“Tt is because I know I shall conquer and crush him,” she said, 
very quietly, but her lips drew back from her teeth with a sud- 
den, cruel flash. “It is because I am royal, and because he is a 
serf. It does not matter what has happened; for centuries -I 
have ruled, and for centuries he has obeyed; it is bigger than we 
are; it controls us. You shall see! Let him strut and bluster 
and bully and torture me!” Her mouth twisted. “I can wait, 
because I know. The thing which is (Continued on page 124) 
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UP in Connecticut where Mr. 
Brubaker lives, strange things 
might be expected to happen 
—anyhow, that’s what folks 
might think who do not live 
in Connecticut. But it is 
doubtful if anything ever did 
happen there so strange as the 
exploit of the delectable Con- 
nie that Mr. Brubaker records 
in this story of the motion 
pictures as they are projected 
ina little New England town. 


Wa 
mane. 


ONSTANCE LAMBERT, looking upon the passing show with 

the mellow wisdom of one who would never see nineteen 
again, had made the discovery that Branchville was leading a 
double life. There was the concrete and visible Branchville, the 
familiar world of people buying and selling, getting sick and 
recovering, getting born and dying, giving parties, going on jour- 
neys, calling meetings to order—the daily grist for her mill as 
sole reporter, office-assistant and maid-of-all-work for the Daily 
Sentinel. That was Connie’s Branchville; she looked out upon 
it from under her thatch of unruly hair, with dancing eyes five 
feet from the ground, moved through it with a confident swing, 
cultivated it with a well-kept mind, lighted it with flashes of 
wit. It was a snickery and chuckly little world. She understood 
it and loved it. 
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But now she real- 
ized that there was 
another Branchville, 
reveling in melo- 
dramatic moving 
pictures and incred- 
ible novels. She did 
not understand this 
craving for unreali- 
ties. It baffled her. 

“I must dig into 
that stuff,” she said. 
But on this Decem- 
ber afternoon she 
had to dig into an 
accumulated mass 
of  printing-office 
rubbish which dis- 
tressed her, not be- 
cause it was untidy, 
but because it in- 
volved such a waste 
of time. Clad in 
her faded blue 
work-apron, and 
with the sixteen- 
year-old Italian boy 
Dominick as her 
willing. slave, she 
was introducing law 
and order into a 
corner of the com- 





posing-room. Her 
“Beautiful baby,” said employer, Mr. 
Dr. Webb. They Beckwith, like an 


experienced husband 
at house-cleaning 
time, gave the en- 
terprise’ his moral 
support but kept as 
far from the scene 
of the outrage as 
possible. Now his 
voice could be heard bellowing for Dominick to receive a visitor 

“The movie fella want to see you,” said the returning boy to 
Connie. “What I do?” 

Deep in dirt and zeal, the smudgy house-cleaner was tempted 
to reply. “Shoot him and hide the body,” but the devoted look 
in the big brown eyes restrained her. The wop might do just 
that little thing. So she substituted: “Bring him back here.” 

Dominick obediently produced Blake Ravney, manager of the 
local moving-picture theater. Connie pushed her hair out of her 
eyes with the back of a grimy hand. 

“Hello, Rav. How’s the Vamp?” 

“Not so good, Connie. She’s got a new tooth.” 

“Visible to the public, or just something you and Fern rave 
about?” 


don’t always grow up 
into beautiful girls,” 
Connie warned him. 
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“Fern says can you come to dinner this evening? Then you 
can see for yourself. It’s my off night at the theater, and—” 

“Sounds good to me. Just us?” 

“Probably Dr. Webb.” 

“The baby isn’t really sick?” asked Connie with alarm. 

“No, just a little peevish.” 

“She’s just pretending, so she can vamp old Docky. 
ture has no shame.” 

“Well, that’s that. 
film that was displayed at the Orpheum—tomorrow night. 
ing like being on time.” 

“Put it right there with the other trash, and I'll try to lose it.” 

Blake Ravney always supplied the Sentinel with “canned re- 
views” of his productions, and Connie held that this was the 
lowest form of literature yet discovered. 

Later, at her littered desk, she read Ravney’s offering with 
wrinkles of distaste about her nose. Connie had an efficiency 
system of her own invention. for regulating her daily conduct. 
There was a bunch of copy-paper on her desk, upon which she 
jotted down duties, suggestions—anything that came into her 
mind. As duties were performed, suggestions used or outlawed 
by time, Connie scratched them from her list. and when a sheet 
was entirely canceled, it was thrown away. Upon the top paper 
she now scribbled: “Be a movie critic.” 


The crea- 


Now, here’s the account of the very fine 
Noth- 
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Illustrated by Edward Ryan 


With a gesture as of burning bridges behind her, she dropped 
Ravney’s latest offense into the waste-paper basket. Next she 
called up Dr. Webb and conversed as follows: 

“Hello, Docky. Yes, the rising young journalist. 

No, we're all right. . I hear you're taking me to dinner 
tonight... .. Well, you know it now. .... Could you rattle 
around to the Lambert mansion in your chariot? . Yes, I 
want to whisper a few sweet nothings into your ear. 
Besides, I want to wear my silly shoes.” 

It was a sanitary and beautified Connie who chugged off with 
Dr. Webb in the antique Ford. Accurately speaking, she had 
loved the shaggy old doctor for nineteen years, three months and 
seven days. The physician, unlike some elderly people, accepted 
her as a mature and reasonable creature; they abused and re- 
spected each other. He was Branchville’s leading physician and 
champion diner-out. A widower for many years, he was con- 
stantly being rescued by loving hearts from the perils of Alton 
House cooking. His last act before going out to dinner was to 
inform Sadie Maloney, at the telephone exchange, where he was 
doing his eating, and he frequently proved to be only a temporary 
guest. 

Connie had one charming little secret from all the world. There 
vtas an Airedale dog in the east end of town that looked exactly 
like Dr. Webb. 


When Editor Beckwith 
heard about “Virginia Reel” 
he seemed more interested 
in cleaning his pipe than in 
motion-picture criticism. 
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“The point is this, Docky,’—she always clung to her childhood 
name for him,—“I want to sell Blake Ravney the idea of letting 
me write real criticisms of his precious films, instead of using 
the soft soap they send out from the film-companies. I want you 
to back me up. You're the public, see?” 

“What are your qualifications for the work?” 

“Well, I don’t know much about the movies, and what little 
I know I’ don’t like, and I giggle when I’m supposed to cry. I 
think I'd be good.” 

“S'pose I don’t agree with you?” 

“Then I shall transfer my affections to a younger and hand- 
somer man.” 

“You can’t get so uppity with me, at your age. A younger 
and more beautiful girl has come into my life. Ill see her in 
a few minutes.” 

“Violet, the Vamp—I knew it! Well, you have lots of rivals.” 
Connie was silent for a moment, and now the bantering tone was 
gone. “Honestly, Docky, isn’t that the most gorgeous baby?” 

“She’s the best these ancient eyes have ever seen. Here we 
are. I'll listen to your line of goods”—reverting to the subject- 
before-last—“and hand down a decision. Just a minute—I think 
we'd better put the blanket over Elizabeth. This air gets into her 
old bones.” 

Presently all hands were paying homage to the Vamp’s new 
teoth, worshiping her cornflower eyes, her absurd dab of a nose, 
her adorable hands, her fat arms and legs. The baby, far from 
being peevish, was entirely happy in the public eye, babbled 
lightly in an alien tongue and blew a few entertaining bubbles. 

“Look, Fern,” said Connie to her young hostess. “See how 
she operates those liquid orbs? Violet rays! Wow! I'll never 
bring a gempman friend to see her again. Dangerous character. 
I bet she’s got a past and everything.” 

“Beautiful baby,” said Dr. Webb. 

“They don’t always grow up into beautiful girls, though,” 
Connie warned him. 

“No, you were a nice-looking baby yourself.” 

“Ouch!” 

The Doctor gave the young mother some directions and they 





Connie’s Double Life 


all reluctantly with- 
drew from the Pres- 
ence. Thus began a 
dinner that was to 
have unforeseen con- 
sequences for all of 
them. 

To the Ravneys, 
not long out of New 
York, life in a 
Branchville bungalow 
was still a rather wild 
adventure. The Or- 
pheum was a link in 
a chain of motion- 
picture theaters by 
which Ravyney was 
employed, and he*ac- 
cepted its manage- 
ment chiefly because 
it meant a safer and 
more healthful place 
for the baby than a 
city flat—including 
an abundance of fresh 
air, and her own pri- 
vate and _ personal 
room. The young 
couple were anxious 
to make friends, 
happy in the signs of 
increased popularity 
for the Orpheum. 
They were likable 
people, amusingly 
awkward in their 
struggles with strange 
living-problems, and 
on all other subjects 
than Violet, entirely 
reasonable and sane. 

Presently Connie 
launched her theory 
in the matter of the dual nature of Branchville. 

“There is a common, everyday world, and then there’s a ro- 
mantic, unreal dream-world. Flickering shadows—like the old 
song Dad sings in the bathroom—‘And the flick’ring shadows, 
softly come and go.’” 

“If you mean motion pictures—” 
defend the screen against all comers. 

“Real life is so much more interesting than your melodramatic 
films,’ said Connie—who had been out of high school fully six 
months. “It’s funnier, and it’s sadder and more dramatic.” 

“It lacks color,” said Ravney. 

“Oh, color—” Connie searched for a simile. “Like those 
bright orange drinks that never met an orange. When I go to 
the movies, I think they ought to have a place to check brains 
as well as hats. Brains are only in the way.” 

“You're not fair,” Rav protested. “You don’t give us a chance. 
I gave you a season pass, but I never see you inside the place.” 

“Staying away from the pictures is one of my few pleasures— 
and now I’m thinking of losing that.” 

“How come?” 

Connie explained her idea of writing critical reviews, ending on 
a hopeful note: “Then when the Sentinel hands you a bouquet, 
it will mean something.” 

“That’s all right in the big cities,” said Ravney. “The trouble 
is, we generally have a film here only one day—matinée and 
night. If you praised something, people wouldn’t read about it until 
it was gone. And if you panned us constantly, you’d just hurt 
business. How ’bout it, Doctor? Anything in the girl’s idea?” 

“The small town is not used to caustic criticism in the paper, 
Connie. We’re funny that way. We gossip atrociously, but when 
it comes to cold type, we want only a kindly note. We take the 
printed word pretty seriously, almost literally—though why we 
should is a mystery to me.” 

“A fine friend you are! All right, Violet can have you.” 

“What have you ever done for my business?” asked the Doctor. 
“You were the healthiest brat in town, from the beginning. I 
could have starved, for all of you.” 

“You wouldn’t apply this principle to other things, Connie.” 


“It’s the Ravneys’ baby. 
They're trying to make me be- 
lieve Violet has been stolen!” 





Ravney was prepared to 
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By Howard Brubaker 


“You wouldn’t say: ‘The butter is bad at Walton’s 


” 


said Fern. 
his week.’ 

“Or ‘Dr. Webb’s patients are all getting worse,” laughed Connie. 

“Of course,” said Ravney, “I believe in candid criticism.” 

“Candied criticism, you mean.” 

“Now, look here—” 

“Isn’t it nice, Fern?” said Connie. “A couple of months ago 
I didn’t know Rav at all, and here we are quarreling like brother 
and sister. All right, Rav, forget it. I'll lead my own life.” 

“Sounds as if you were going to Greenwich Village.” This 
from Fern. 

“No, I can lead my own life without eating in the Pink Rhi- 
noceros or the Mole’s Hole.” 

Blake Ravney, after a period of thoughtful silence, said: 

“You say Branchville is leading a double life. Why don’t 
you do it, too? I mean, forget your daylight prejudices and be 
a movie fan. It doesn’t mean you always have to spill over with 
enthusiasm—just accept the motion-picture point of view.” 

“Sounds insincere.” 

“Is an actress insincere when she’s playing a rdéle?” 

“Not a bad notion,” chimed in Dr. Webb. “Be a dual person- 
ality. It would be good for you—stimulate your imagination. 
You're too blamed matter-of-fact, anyhow, to suit me. You've 
got a mind like a mail-order catalogue.” 

“Too bad about you,” said Connie absently. 
pen-name—sort of pass the buck.” 

So that night at Ravney’s, Dr. Webb officiating, a character 
was born and Connie promptly named the young thing, “Virginia 
Reel.” 

“I hope I shall like that flapper,” she said at last, “but I 
have my doubts.” 

At the end of the evening Fern treated the 
company to another look at Violet, carrying the 
sleeping infant into the living-room. 

“When’s she’s once asleep, I can carry her 


“I might take a 


all around without waking her. That’s unusual, \e 
isn't it, Doctor?” ? = 


“Yes, rather.” 
“A sharp noise will wake her,” said the proud 
father, “but no amount of jiggling.” 
At Connie’s front 
gate the Doctor gave 
her a piece of advice. 
“You find real 
life interesting and 
amusing, and we all 
love you for it, but 
you mustn’t be too 
hard on people who 


don’t. They need 
this escape from re- 
ality; that’s why 


they jump into this 
romantic world of 
the films. If it’s a 
bad case, they go in 
for alcohol or drugs 
—or queer reli- 
gions.” 

“Yes, I can see 
that.” 

“Another _ thing, 
Connie—you classi- 
fy too strictly. You 
make _ water-tight 
compartments. As 
a matter of fact, 
this dream world is 
always leaking over 
into real life. See 
if I’m not right.” 

When Editor 
Beckwith heard 
about “Virginia 
Reel” the next morn- 
ing, he was disap- 
pointingly calm, 
seemed more inter- 
ested in cleaning his 
smelly old pipe than 
in motion-picture 


“That was Virginia Reel,’ Connie an- 
nounced, “I wouldn't do such a thing.” 
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criticism. Connie did not know that pipe-cleaning was a sign of 
mental activity in her boss. 

“All right,” he said presently. “I'll put Virginia on the stafi— 
at a salary of five dollars a week.” 

“Sounds like child labor.” 

“What you have to do is to compose a character, as a novelist 
would. Virginia, I gather, is a lover of the movies, well ac- 
quainted with the screen stars. She doesn’t worry about the eter- 
nal verities—melodrama doesn’t bother her much; and her fa- 
vorite comedy is about as subtle as a circus clown.” 

Between them they laid Virginia’s character pretty bare. 

“Do you think I can do this acceptably?” Connie finally asked. 

Beckwith gave her a quick look of appraisal, and a surprising 
answer: 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Tl show you,” replied Connie with spirit. 
anything by using the bean.” 

In the evening she told her astonished family what had come 
into her life, paraphrasing an old joke. 

“Tonight I am going to the Orpheum to have a good time, and 
gosh, how I dread it!” 

Ravney welcomed her at the theater entrance. 

“How’s Virginia?” 

“Mother and daughter are both doing well,” she answered in the 
Sentinel’s stereotyped phrase. 

She saw a picture called “Idle Souls,” and it lived up to her 
worst expectations. Unfortunately, Ravney was waiting for her 
in the lobby, anxious to be of service. 

“How did you like it?” 

“Virginia just loved it,” said Connie. 


“A person can do 


“She believes in fairies 


and Santa Claus and in the honest hearts that beat beneath cel- 
luloid collars—they have their hearts in their throats, 
you know.” 
\ He could not let well enough alone. 

“And what did you think of it, personally?” 
“Rav, I could be arrested for what I think.” 
“The motion picture is a (Continued on page 133) 
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of Katie O’Doon 


By 


Leroy 
The Story So Far: 
T Hat beautiful little pilgrim Katie 
O’Doon came to the first crossroad 
in her extraordinary progress when she 
was twelve, and the death of her mother 
caused her to leave the tenement where 
they had won a bare existence as wash- 
erwoman and washer-child. Fearing 
commitment to an asylum, Katie fled 
from Cherry Lane and the truant of- 
ficer—to a drunkard aunt who lived in 
an old houseboat on the Hudson and 
earned her living by telling fortunes. 
Katie’s father had always been a liabil- 
ity.who earned his liquor singing Irish 
ballads in cheap saloons. 

Four years Katie remained as as- 
sistant to her mediumistic Aunt Maggie. 
Then when she was sixteen and need 
no longer fear the truant officer, she 
staged a pretended suicide in the Hud- 
son,’ and under the name of Mary Lester 
O’Brien set out upon the career that 
was to carry her so far and so strangely. 

She was working in a ten-cent store when Fate shunted her onto 
a new path by the rough means of an automobile accident. She 
was struck at a street crossing by the roadster of the wealthy 
society girl Lily Spencer, and that contrite young lady took Katie 
into her own luxurious home during her convalescence. There in 
Katie awoke the ambition to acquire the education she had neg- 
lected, and Lily Spencer helped her. But there Katie also learned 
many things not in books; and there she made the further ac- 
quaintance of Lily’s best young man Billy Gordon—an acquaint- 
ance from which extraordinary consequences developed. There 
too she ran across Peter Romain, a handsome young Italian whom 
she had known as a pickpocket in her childhood, but who now 
stood high in the favor of Miss Spencer and other wealthy girls 
as a professional dancer. 

Katie’s immediate future, however, was with Madame Ravenal, 
the famous dressmaker whom Lily had persuaded to offer Katie 
a position. And at Madame Ravenal’s, Katie’s native cleverness, 
her capacity for hard work and her beauty each contributed its 
share toward a speedy success. She was earning thirty-five dol- 
lars a week as a model for Ravenal’s most striking creations when 
she accepted Billy Gordon’s invitation to dine with him—and so 
brought about one of the most dramatic evenings of her life. 

For Katie had copied for herself a striking green gown she 
had displayed for Madame Ravenal, and wore it that evening with 
young Gordon, who took her to Rogano’s, a popular cabaret. 
There they encountered Lily Spencer, Peter Romain and Lily’s 
friend the wealthy Madeleine Forsythe—and Madeleine was wear- 
ing the original of Katie’s gown. Madeleine attacked Katie 
about the frock, suggesting that Gordon had paid for it; Katie 
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It’s not often that the producers of 
motion pictures become excited over 
the filming possibilities of a serial 
before its‘complete publication, but 
several of the more famous firms 
have already thrown out lines for 
Mr. Scott's “Katie,” and as a result 
readers may quite reasonably look ter. He confided in them that his am- 
forward to seeing Katie on the screen 
shortly after the story of her life 
ends in the pages of this magazine. 


Illustrated by 
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reverted to tenement ways, slapped 
Madeleine’s face—and made an impla- 
cable enemy. 

The big event of the evening, how- 
ever, was Katie’s encounter with her 
father, who was singing his Irish ballads 
at Rogano’s. The restaurateur intro- 
duced Terence O’Doon to Gordon and 
“Miss O’Brien;” but while Katie knew 
him at once, he had no idea that this 
distinguished-looking girl was his daugh- 


bition was to put on a “father and 
daughter act’—and Katie astonished 
everyone by offering to be the daughter 
in this proposed vaudeville sketch. In 
spite of her friends’ protests—and in 
spite of Billy Gordon’s proposal of mar- 
riage, which she refused,—Katie per- 
sisted in her idea, and presently the 
O’Doons, father and daughter, ap- 
peared in a sketch at Rogano’s, though 
Katie was the only one except Peter Ro- 
main, her old friend Morris Blum, and Madame Ravenal, who 
knew their stage relationship was also real. 

The act was moderately successful, but one night Terence put 
in his appearance helplessly drunk—and that very evening Morris 
Blum had persuaded the theatrical producer Barney Feinham to 
witness the performance! Katie cleverly carried off the sketch 
by herself, but Rogano discharged Yerence. Feinham, however, 
had been sufficiently impressed to offer Katie a contract. 

Katie and her father successfully carried off the parts which 
Feinham gave them in the “road company” of a play that had 
been a New York success. And when the temperamental leading 
lady quit suddenly one day, Katie stepped into the breach so ca- 
pably that she was given the réle. Lily Spencer, who had lost her 
money, also obtained a part in the show, and traveled with Katie. 

And then came Katie’s big chance: Feinham offered her the 
lead in a musical comedy written by Morris Blum around her own 
career. At the tryout of this new production in a small town, 
Madame Ravenal saw that Feinham lacked means to stage it 
properly. Whereupon she went to Billy Gordon and obtained a 
large sum of money with which to buy a share in the production 
and reorganize it. The result was a success for Feinham and 
Blum, and for Katie a—triumph. (The story continues in detail :) 


Ralph 


"THE critical reviews of the following morning would have 
pleased Katie O’Doon even if she had been the most ego- 
centric of stage stars. But such egotism Katie, for all her pride, 
very distinctly did not have. She was rather nonplused by her 
success; but since her friends had money invested in the affair, 
she was going to do her best to see that they did not lose. 
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“If you want to be a little fool and wont play the game.” he snarled at her, “then you're headed straight for hell!” 


The months that followed, the historian and the reader may 
condense with benefit to both. The reader remembers that Katie 
O’Doon’s play was the outstanding success of that year, and that 
Katie O’Doon’s personality was the vivid, outstanding personality 
of that season. In all the smartest illustrated theatrical papers 
there were full-page pictures of Katie O’Doon—Katie O’Doon, 
the romantic girl-woman who had risen from obscure and dingy 
Cherry Lane to the brilliant heights of theatrical popularity. 

The implication in the society journals, however, was that Ka- 
tie O’Doon really was not worth consideration except as a mere 
ephemeral figure of the stage, whose brightness the stage itself 
would probably soon forget. 

Katie had a good memory. But if Katie ever read any of this 
gossip, it passed straight onward, through the intense consideration 
of others which had always marked her, back into the nothing- 
ness in which it had been born. 

But a thing which did matter to her was the new and genuine 
attitude of her father. At the end of the first performance Terry 
O’Doon was outside her dressing-room. 

“Please,” he began most courteously when they were alone, in 


what sounded like a prepared speech, “but I think this deception 
has gone too far. Pardon me, Miss O’Brien, but I am not longer 
going to keep up this pretense of being your father.” He bowed 
very low, very graciously. “I hope I make myself clear, Miss 
O’Brien. You are really a great artist, and deserve the honor and 
emolument of such. I am on the stage just an ordinary per- 
former, and deserve only the recognition and payment of an or- 
dinary but competent person. My sense of honor prevents me 
from taking money under false pretenses, Miss O’Brien.” 

“Katie!” she interrupted sharply. “You said you would always 
call me Katie! Call me Katie!” she added imperiously. 

“If you command it,” he replied, again bowing low. “I hate 
pretense, which is all in my favor—but the top o’ the mornin’ to 
you, Katie O’Doon!” 

“Listen,” cried Katie O’Doon, who was ever seeking the motives 
which might drive other people. “Father, you may regard this 
as all fake. That’s all right. Call me Katie, and I'll call you 
father. Play up to a joke, can’t you? A joke we started, which, 
without harm to anyone, will help out us and the people backing 
the show! Can’t you see that it’s become an obligation?” 
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“Shut the face that 
shames you!” cried 
Madame Minerva. 
‘Am I not the one 
to recognize Katie?” 


‘As you wish, Miss O’Brien,” replied he with his gracious bow. 
“Anyone who knows him will say that Terence O’Doon, whatever 
his shortcomings of long ago when he was almost a priest, was an 
honest man who tried to keep his obligations. I get your point, 
Miss O’Brien. You have tried to make this same point to me 
before. This is just an ordinary, accepted, theatrical device, which 
may help the show. You are my daughter. I am your stage 
father. Good stage stuff, even if I do call you Katie O’Doon, 
which you’re not. All right, Mary O’Brien—I shall henceforth 
always call you Katie O’Doon.” 

“That’s correct—Katie O’Doon,” replied Katie O’Doon in a 
light tone with a little quaver. “For the sake of the show,” she 
hastily added as further argument, “and perhaps for the sake of 
later shows.” 
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He regarded her steadily—this amazing star, who had suddenly 
emerged from the tiny, blurred dots of the theatrical sky with 
such astounding first-magnitude brilliance; and then he responded 
with the graceful and gracious obeisance which is an essential of 
the Church’s training. 

He patted her, as might a reverend priest, upon her black Irish 
hair. “’Tis a fine soul you have in you, Katie O’Doon—and ’tis 
my great sorrow that so fine a girl as you is not my own true 
daughter instead of my stage daughter. But trust Terence O Doon 
for this: he'll keep the faith with you and the stage, and never 
was there a real daughter who will outwardly receive more fatherly 
deference and fatherly attention than will be your portion, make- 
believe Katie O’Doon though you be.” 

Katie made no adequate reply. She didn’t want to. She wanted 




















something else far more. This little tricky device in her handling 
of the conversation with her father had won for her exactly what 
she wanted for the present. She didn’t mind the deception. She 
had gained her point: she was going to live on with her father 
as his daughter, and have the chance to take care of him. She 
was conscious of little concrete knowledge of love, but Katie 
O’Doon of Cherry Lane was wildly in love with her unbalanced 
father—who, when partly drunk and in the right mood, was as 
gorgeously splendid as a cardinal in his red cap and capacious 
robes. 

That was exactly how Katie O’Doon gained her father’s con- 
sent to remain publicly her father. It made a splendid newspaper 
story, good for columns and columns of space, this story of old- 
fashioned love between father and caughter. But Terry O’Doon, 


whenever he read a reference to this story, gnashed the very teeth 


of his soul. She was a fine Irish girl, this Mary O’Brien, and 
undoubtedly she had talent and a wise business head; but in a 
moment of his weakness she had trapped him, and trapped him 
to his own advantage; and he had a great personal pride, had 
Terence O’Doon. 

During this first season of her first real success, the great world 
of fashion was open to Katie. No theatrical figure of recent years 
had been so welcome, as a novelty, to that small circle which has 
usurped to itself the high and sacred right of being considered 
New York’s innermost set. Katie had dozens of invitations in 
every mail. Through that young social expert Lily Spencer, who 
had long been a fixture in the small ménage, Katie replied with 
most correct and charming negatives. In fact, Katie had no time 
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for such elaborate foolery. She was again 
upon her sixteen-hour-a-day schedule. : 

But although Katie, during this pressing sea- ‘ 
son of her first greatness, had no time to see 
those who would be her new friends, she had ‘ 
plenty of time to see her old friends. She ee 
saw her now somewhat awed friend Amy Mil- a 
ler, who still was selling laces at the same old 
ten-cent counter; and she saw the abashed 
and awkward Jimmy Harmon, and she, bewil- 
dered the twain by her spontaneous 6ffering 
to be Amy’s bridesmaid at their marriage, set 
for a month thence. 

And of course she saw much of Madame 
Ravenal, whose moods abruptly changed from 
the harshly domineering to an almost sobbing 
motherliness. At this time all of Katie’s 
gowns, for the stage and for private use, 
were being provided by Madame Ravenal; and 
whenever Katie came in to attempt to make 
payment upon account, that tough old dress- 
making pirate burst into that practical pro- 
fanity of which she was the greatest living 
expert, and wound up by telling Katie to get 
to hell out of there—but before she ever let 
Katie go, the maneuvering old scalawag man- 
aged to get Katie to kiss her. That kiss from 
Katie was worth more to her tough old heart than any bill Katie 
might ever run up. 

And of course, in this season of Katie’s first glory, she saw a 
great deal of Billy Gordon. He was an old friend, and Katie 
simply could not help being friends with her old friends. She 
really liked him, although she never had-the time to analyze the 
quality and quantity of this liking. But in her innocence and 
her great human frierfdliness, she saw altogether too much of him, 
from the strictly nonworldly standard. Lily Spencer was the first 
to break the news of this new situation to her. 

“Katie O’Doon, let me set you straight,” said Lily Spencer— 
they were both in their dressing-gowns in their apartment, and 
Lily had just set down her emptied high-ball glass. “You're bet- 
ter than I am, old sweetheart, but I know a darned sight better 
than you do how important mere talk may be. There’s a lot of 
talk being bubbled over high-class teacups about you and Billy 
Gordon. Use your good old bean, Katie. Stop that chatter by 
telling Billy to take his toys-elsewhere, or else come down to 
cases and marry the poor dear boy.” 

Katie was on her feet before Lily’s speech was half launched. 
Her posture, her every muscle, every tendon of her flexible young 
body, expressed an outraged fury. 

“Me marry that loafer!” she cried. ‘How often have I said 
that there is absolutely nothing doing in that line? I thought 
you were my friend, Lily Spencer, but for you to come to me 
with such a suggestion—” There followed an amazing explosion of 
violent expletives, for Katie had learned to swear at that early 
age when languages are most easily learned, down in Cherry Lane. 
Before this annihilatory blast from her primitive and most pre- 
cious friend, Lily stuck fingers into her ears and fled wildly to 
her bedroom. 

But Lily’s suggestion was only the first and the mildest which 
Katie was to receive. The following afternoon—there was no 
matinée—she agreed, after much thought, to a much-urged ap- 
pointment with Peter Romain. He came to her apartment, look- 
ing the smartest and handsomest young man in all New York Citv. 
Trust the wide-awake Peter to such details as make for a striking 
appearance. 

There was a bit of fencing talk between Katie and this ad- 
mittedly greatest of all ballroom dancers. That was Peter’s forte, 
the spreading of his name as the most exquisite and graceful of 
male ballroom dancers. There might be money in that line—in 
being known as the most desired male dance-partner in America 
Peter saw the amazing rewards to be collected for his public per- 
formances and his company as a guest. Within himself he smiled 
at the mediocre salaries received by hard-working acrobatic and 
highly trained dance-teams. 

“Katie,” said he,—he knew her directness,—‘‘suppose we cut 
out all preliminary sparring and go straight to the main bout. I 
want to make some money. You've always wanted to make 
money. Now I think we’ve got a situation in which we may join 
to make a big pot of money.” 
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Katie held out until six o'clock 

when Morris Blum appeared 

with her father. He was help- 
lessly intoxicated. 


“Shoot the whole works, Angel Face! And shoot ’em damned 
quick!” 

“T’'ll try to shoot ’em quick,” responded Peter soothingly. “You 
and I are in an—ah—situation which we may make of extreme 
advantage to both of us. I’ve often thought that together we 
might pull off something big. But never anything as big as this 
open-and-shut affair which is now before us, Katie, and which 
we've only got to reach out our hands for to make ours.” 

“What is it that you’re talking about, Peter?” 

“Chiefly about you, Katie,” Peter promptly explained, appeas- 
ingly. “Only incidentally am I talking about myself. But I’m 
perhaps the best friend of Billy Gordon. He trusts me, and in 
all affairs he does just about what I put into his head to do. 
And then the second half of the lucky fall of the cards is that 
he’s already in love with you, Katie. That Gordon family has 
oodles of dough. Let me handle the dough end, Katie—I know 
how,—and we'll both come out with our millions. The greatest 
game ever, Katie! Perhaps it may be the cleverest stunt for you 
to marry Billy Gordon—or we may fix up a fake marriage—or 
we may arrange an engagement of marriage, which agreement the 
family will buy back. Any way we may care to fix the game, 
there'll be millions in it for us. Old man Gordon will pay any- 
thing to free his son from Katie O’Doon. It may be an old game, 
but I tell you that there’s millions in it, Katie—millions!” 

Like a galvanized fury, the two fists of Katie O’Doon, who had 
tried so hard to be a lady, struck at the eager and arguing face 
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of Peter Romain, with all the drive of her one hundred and 
twenty pounds. Those unexpected blows brought blood. But 
after the first moment, fighting Peter Romain was not at all like 
fighting her friend Lily Spencer. Peter was really powerful for one 
of his weight, and he outweighed Katie by some thirty supple 
pounds. Her wrists were instantly helpless prisoners in his two 
fiercely gripping hands, which in the gay and ultra-modern dal 
liance of the dance suggested everything that was joyous and 
alluring. 

‘If you want to be a little fool and wont play the game,” he 
snarled at her, “then you're headed straight for hell!” 

“All right!” she gasped. 

His handsome face grew dark with a sudden idea. “I see now 
why you wouldn’t play the game with me, Katie O’Doon! You 
already had thought of the plan I suggested, only you want to 
play it alone! You think you’re great, Katie O’Doon. But I 
know far more about you than you may think, and I’m not going 
to hesitate to use what I know when it may best serve me. So, 
Miss Katie O’Doon, to hell with you!” 


At his last words he had bowed with cynical profundity, and 


had freed her wrists. Erect and tense, her dark eyes afire, like 
a defiant tigress who has only a blinding ignorance of where she 
will next strike, she breathed hotly at him: 

“And as for you, Peter Romain—to hell with you!” 


Cha p i ¢ Nineteen 


HE next few weeks in the life of Katie O’Doon were unevent- 

ful, except that she kept to her vigorous sixteen-hour-a- 
day program, and except for the silly newspaper stories the clever 
and inventive press-agent of the show started, and which fell to 
her agonizing lot to substantiate or deny. 

Then there came a truly dramatic scene into the routine of her 
life. Perhaps this particular scene may have been prompted and 
carefully instigated by the graceful, vindictive Peter Romain, 
when he had bowed his low, exquisite bow, and had ended his 
speech with “to hell with you!” (Continued on page 114) 
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“WE can just make that matinée at the Hippodrome, if we 
hurry,” said Mr. Peters, looking at his watch, which had 
stopped. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Peters, of Dyke, Ohio, were strangers in 
New York themselves, but it was their intention to remedv this 
as soon as possible, and with the accumulation of metropolitan 
experience in mind, they had decided, as usually is decided in such 
cases, to go to the theater. There seems to be a feeling among 
transients that the best way to become familiar with New York 
is to sit for three hours in the afternoon and three hours in the 
evening within the four walls of a playhouse watching a perform- 
ance which is going to come to their own home town next season. 
It is true, this gives them the chance to say to their neighbors, 
when the show does reach the native opera-house, “We saw it 
in New York last winter,” but it doesn’t give them what you 
would call a working knowledge of New York itself. 

However, Mr. and Mrs.. Peters were much the same as the 
thousands of other visitors to the metropolis, many of whom 
settle down and become residents while still retaining their 
amateur standing as visitors. There are probably half a million 
visitors living in New York permanently. 

When we say that Mr. and Mrs. Peters were much the same 
as the other visitors in town, we are exaggerating only slightly. 
In Mrs. Peters’ case, we are exaggerating not at all. But, in a 
given day of fourteen hundred and forty minutes, there might 
be three minutes in Mr. Peters’ schedule which did not exactly 
conform to the conventional routine of the average man. During 
those three minutes, Mr. Peters was quite likely to kill some one 
in a quiet, unostentatious manner. Not wanton killing, but a quite 
natural submission to that homicidal impulse which we all have 
at least once a day, to make the world a better place to live in 
by the elimination of certain troublesome elements! Everyone 
wants to kill certain people. Mr. Peters did kill them. In this 
respect alone did he differ from the rest of us. 

On their first day in New York, it had seemed logical that the 
Peters’ should visit the Hippodrome. The fact that it was no 
longer the same Hippodrome that they had heard about from the 
Wentworths, who had visited New York in 1921, was unimportant. 
Even had it housed the Dahlia Show, at the time, they would 
still have wanted to go to the Hippodrome, because, after all, 
the name was the same. And the Wentworths wouldn’t know. 

The distance from the Peters’ hotel to what the press-agent 
refers to, not without reason, as “the mammoth playhouse” was 
perhaps two blocks, and so Mr. Peters’ opinion that they could 
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reach it in time for 
the matinée if they 
hurried, did not seem 
oversanguine, as it 
was then _half-past 
one. Two blocks in 
an hour ought to be 
pretty moderate go- 
ing. 

However, in order 
to be on the safe side, 
a taxicab was called 

into’ the campaign, 

and Mr. and Mrs. 

ee Peters settled back 

poteraaet t for the first time that 

day, confident in their 

feeling that their tour was in the hands of some one who at least 
knew the city. 

In directing them to the Hippodrome, the clerk at the theater- 
ticket desk had pointed west. The cab swerved on two wheels 
and headed due east. Mr. Peters tapped on the window. “The 
Hippodrome, you know!” he yelled. 

“I have to go around the block,” answered the driver. “Forty- 
third Street is a one-way street.” 

This meant little or nothing to Mr. Peters, but he accepted 
it. Away they sped toward the East River. 

“I think we're being kidnaped, Walter,’ whispered Mrs. Peters. 

“I think we're being kidded,”’ replied her husband. “Let’s wait 
and see.” 

But their fears were groundless. The driver was honest, and 
simply a puppet in 
the hands of the 
master-mind of the 
traffic-regulator. Af- 
ter a pretty cruise 
east, he turned and 
went north. 

“This is north 
we're going now,” 
said Mrs. Peters. 

“That's fine; I’ve 
always wanted to go 
north,” said her hus- 
band. But there was 
a look in his eye 
which belied his 
mild acquiescence. 

As the afternoon 
wore on, they turned 
west toward what 
was soon to be the 
setting sun. At any 
rate, they were 
headed right. In this 
thought the Peters’ 
found consolation. 
The Hippodrome 
didn’t begin until 
two-thirty, and they 
still had half an 
hour. You can go 
around a lot of 
blocks in half an 
hour. 

But there is an 
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Illustrated by John Held, Jr. 


By Robert C. Benchley 


ATOTHING,” writes Mr. Si eS 


Benchley, “is to me more 
interesting than our recently ac- 
knowledged civic consciousness é 
of the essential desirability of ‘the @ 
straight and narrow path,’ hereto- 
fore a theologian’s dream.” Just 
HOW real it is Mr. Benchley 


makes clear in these chronicles. 


old law in physics which says that if a moving body is to make 
any progress in a given direction, it must keep moving. As Fara- 
day probably phrased it: “A static body does not move.” The 
working of this law soon entered into Mr. Peters’ calculations, 
for at the corner of the first avenue, the cab was held up by 
the traffic policeman, who obviously had a bias in favor of the 
north- and south-bound vehicles. The Peters were members of the 
east and west contingent. 

“We'll never get there at this rate,” observed Mrs. Peters. 

This seemed to call for no answer; so Mr. Peters made none. 
He leaned out at the cab-window and looked ahead. They were 
seventh in line. Behind them were seven more. Each of the 
fourteen drivers was simultaneously seized with the idea that the 
policeman might be influenced to let them pass if enough horns 
were tooted. So fourteen horns of fourteen varieties began a 
chorus which would have hardened the heart of the most sym- 
pathetic policeman. 

‘Mrs. Peters dared not look at her spouse. With that sixth sense 
which wives are endowed with after twenty years of married life, 
she knew without looking just what was going on across Mr. 
Peters’ face. A slow flush was creeping out from behind his ears, 
and his eyes were glittering with a strange light. Anyone close 
enough to him could have detected a cold damp accumulating on 
his temples. But he said nothing. 

Suddenly, after what seemed a day but could not have been 
more than half a 
day, the whistle 
blew and the 
long line of toot- 
ing, squawking 
cars ground for- 
ward. Slowly at 
first, and then 
more slowly, the 
six cars ahead of 
the Peters’ 
taxi crept to- 
ward the Ave- 
nue. One car 
) was across, 
then another, 
then another. 
The Peters’ 
were only 
four cars 
from the 
crossing. Then 
; | only three. Then 





‘thy ye / | two. Mr. Peters 
sy WR / settled back and 
ti” NX mopped his 
ANA brow. And then 


the whistle blew 
again. The north- 
and -south-bound 
traffic had won! 





There, out in 
the middle of the 
Avenue, waving 
with his white- 
gloved hand to his 
north- and south- 
bound pets, stood 
the policeman. 
“Come on,” he 
seemed to be say- ~ 
ing to them, “come 
on, my darlings. 

Run up and down as long as you like. 
protect you from those nasty east- and west-bound boys. 
on. Come on!” 

Mr. Peters looked at his watch. It was still not running. He 
looked at Mrs. Peters’ watch. It said twenty-five minutes past 
two—twenty-six, to be exact. In four minutes the curtain would 
go up. If they were to speed ahead at that very minute, they 
might make it. If they were to speed ahead in another minute, 
they might make it. Two minutes’ leeway. 

Mr. Peters’ thumb-nail was already gone. He started in on 
his forefinger. Monday went by. Then Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. On Thursday it rained a little, but Friday dawned 
bright and clear. The traffic-policeman still stood there, beckon- 
ing on his favorites. Among the cars which were speeding south 
Mr. Peters recognized some that had been going north when the 
traffic was first halted. Their owners had been north, transacted 
their business, and were on their way back, all before the east- 
and west-bound vehicles had been allowed to move. 

“T guess we'll make it quicker if we get out and walk,” said 
Mr. Peters in a low tone. “How much is it?” 

The driver agreed that it might be better to try it on foot, 
and said: “Seventy cents.” 

“But we didn’t have anything to eat,” said Mr. Peters. 

“T can’t help that,” said the driver. “It was there if you had 
wanted it. And thirty cents of that is for the cover charge.” 

“Pay it, Walter,” said Mrs. Peters. “It’s worth it to get out 
of this.” 

“Here’s a dollar,” said Mr. Peters. “The rest is for your 
family.”” Bystanders heard what they thought was an automobile 
back-firing, but Mrs. Peters knew better. Like a good wife, she 
kept her face averted and got out of the taxi. Twenty years 
with Mr. Peters, and one learns to accept things like that. 

As they made their way to the curb, the whistle blew and 
traffic started again. 

“If we had stayed in the cab we would have been all right,” 
she said. 





Daddy is standing here to 
Come 
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“If we had stayed in wus. cab, that whistle would never have 
blown at all,” said Mr. Peters. “I know whistles. Don't tell 
me anything about what a whistle would have done or what it 
would not have done. Now I want to get a good look at that 
policeman.” 

There was something particularly infuriating about the police- 
man’s having finally blown the whistle. It showed that the whole 
delay had been deliberate on his part. If he had never blown 
the whistle at all, one might have excused him on the grounds 
that he had forgotten, or that he was daydreaming, or in love; 
but with the sound of his signal his last alibi disappeared. With 
it he admitted that he had been conscious all along of the length 
of time that he was holding up the east-and-west-bound traffic. 
He gloried in it. He was saying: “Yes, I know that I have let 
the others run much, much longer than they had any right to run, 
but that is my pleasure, and what are you going to do about it?” 

“I just want to see what he looks like close to,” said Mr. 
Peters. So they crossed the Avenue on foot, walking quite close 
to the officer. He was a tall man, with a heavy face and an 
arrogant look about the eyes. He knew what he had been about, 
all right. He could not plead amnesia or love. It was doubtful 
if love had ever entered his soul. It was even doubtful if he 
had a soul. Mr. Peters looked him over grimly and passed by 
to the other side of the street. 

“We are too late for the theater,” he said. “We might go 
back to the hotel and rest.” 

“We are right near the station,” said Mrs. Peters. “This might 
be a good afternoon to run out to Mt. Vernon and see Miriam’s 
folks. She said that trains left the Grand Central every half- 
hour. Then we would have that out of the way with.” 

“IT don’t feel much like visiting today, somehow,” said Mr. 
Peters. ‘Let’s go back to the hotel and rest.” 

“If we don’t go this afternoon, we'll never go,” urged his 
wife. In the back of her mind was a vague feeling that if 
she could get Mr. Peters out of the metropolitan district, 
he would be under less of a strain. 

“We don’t know when the trains go,” he said. But some- 
how his spirit was broken. 

“We can call up and see if she is there, and find out 
about trains from her. It isn’t a long ride, she tells me.” 

So Mr. Peters, strangely docile, went into a store on the 
corner and called up Miriam’s folks in Mt. Vernon. They 
were not only at home, but a train left Grand Central in 
fifteen minutes. 

As he emerged from the store, he was met by the sound 
of martial music. 

“It’s a parade coming,” said Mrs. Peters. “We'd better 
get across.” 

But they were too 
late. As they started 
for the other side, their 
old enemy the police- 
man met them halfway. 

“Git back there,” he 
said, pushing Mr. 

Peters. “Do you want 
to get run down?” 

“Suppose I do want to get run down,” replied Mr. Peters 
in retreat, “whose business is it?” 

But this sally was drowned out by the blare of the band, 
which was now right upon them, preceded by four horses 
on which were seated four brother-officers of the Cossack on 
duty at the crossing. The Peters’ took up their position 
on the curb with the rest of the incurious spectators. 

“What's the parade about?” asked Mr. Peters of a man 
who was trying to lift a little girl up so that she could see. 

“Search me,” replied the man. 

“Tt’s some convention,” said another. 

“Christian Endeavorers, I think,” said a third. 

The Christian Endeavor theory was abandoned when it 
was discovered that one of the marchers in the first line 
was pretty fairly potted, and laboring under the impression that 
he was a Confederate rebel. 

“Whe-e-e-e!” he yelled, and smiled confidently at the by- 
standers. 

The first battalion seemed to be made up of marching insur- 
ance-brokers. They wore no distinctive insignia except badges in 
their lapels reading, “Committee.” 

“A committee-parade,” said Mr. Peters. 

But it wasn’t a committee-parade, for next came a company of 
equally uninteresting-looking citizens wearing white suits. They 
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appeared to be street-cleaners. As they drew nearer, it was dis- 
covered that they were street-cleaners. What was more, they 
were followed by a band which was designated on its bass drum 
as “The Department of Street-cleaning Band.” The band was 
playing “Our Director.” 

“Harvard boys, maybe,” suggested some one. 

Mr. Peters looked at his wife’s watch. The train left in seven 
minutes. 

“Maybe it would be better,” he said, “if we went down to the 
next corner. They might let us across there.” 

So they ran as fast as they could down the Avenue, but the 
crowd was now so large that progress was no more than nominal 
Halfway between corners they saw that the parade had been halted 
to let pedestrians cross the street. 

“Hurry,” said Mrs. Peters. “We can get over now.” 

But by the time they had reached the corner, the intermission 
was over and the parade was on its way again. 

This time there came a company of policemen. 

“That officer up at the other corner ought to be marching,” 
said Mr. Peters ruefully. “Maybe he'll join them when they get 
to him. Let’s go back. I don’t want to let him out of my 
sight.” 

“Don’t bother about him, Walter,” said Mrs. Peters with ap- 
prehension in her voice. “Let him go.” 

But Mr. Peters was on his way back to the other corner. The 
officer was still there, and as Mr. Peters made one more attempt 
to cross, poked him roughly so that his derby tipped over one 
eye. 

“Git back there, you! What did I tell you?” 

“T’m trying to catch a train,” said Mr. Peters, through his 
derby. 

“I'll catch-a-train you!” said the officer. 

So the Peters’ took up their 
old position on the curb and 
watched the passage of a com- 
pany of middle-aged men in 
overalls and jumpers bearing 
signs which read, “St. Louis 
—1925,” “A MEMBERSHIP OF 
200,000 By JANUARY,” and 
\ “Don’t Forcet RIcKETY.” 

“What’s the parade about, 
do you know?” asked Mr. 
Peters of a new neighbor. 

. “Judge Kelley's funeral,” 
{ eA was the assured reply. 

\ : “That’s just a guess, isn’t 
it?” said Mr. Peters. 

“No sir.” said the man im- 

patiently. “Judge Kelley of 





| the Municipal Court died day 
/ = , before yesterday. This is his 
‘ funeral.” 


This proof seemed irrefut- 

able, so Mr. Peters was silent. 

} “Maybe there’s some other 
way of getting to the station, 

| Walter,” suggested Mrs. 
| Peters. “The train goes in 


\ i four minutes.” 
—_a¥ Her remark was overheard 
ALAA by a citizen standing at her 
PAA VA elbow who volunteered the in- 
e AA formation that they might go 
ie i CARN. over to Times Square and take 
2 AVA Ary, = the subway shuttle back, as 
: i. A G., y that ran under Fifth Avenue, 
ae and that presumably the pa- 


rade was not going on simul- 
taneously on both levels. 

The Times Square subway 
having been pointed out to them as on a straight line from where 
they were then standing, it was decided that they couldn’t be any 
worse off than they were; so away they went. .... 

There are certain things which are too sacred to drag into 
print, and among them is the complete confusion of mind and 
soul, of a man and wife who have lived together for twenty years. 
Their little trials and quarrels may be fair subjects for the public 
gaze, but when they are thrown into a chaos as devastating as 
that into which Mr. and Mrs. Walter Peters entered when they 
descended the stairs into the Times Square subway, it is only 
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Here's a delicious soup 
the whole family will enjoy ! 





It's Campbell's fine that makes us shine 
And do this stunt so neat. 

The soup within just makes us spin 
And sparkle on our feet! 
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12 cents a can 


What do these tomatoes say to your appetite? Isn't 
there an invitation to it? Can't you just taste these 
red-ripe, juicy tomatoes blended in this famous tomato 
soup ? 

Just about everybody likes tomatoes. And judging 
from its enormous popularity, Campbell's Tomato 
Soup is the favorite way of eating tomatoes. It’s a soup 
the whole family enjoys—and best of all, it’s good 
for them! 
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CAMPBELL Soup GoMPANY lp 


AMOEN, N. J., US-A» 





Nothing could be more refreshing, more appetizing 
to start the meal than Campbell's Tomato Soup. It's 
the rich tomato juices and luscious tomato “meat” 
strained to a smooth puree and blended with golden 
butter. 

Even richer when served as a Cream of Tomato. 
It's so easy to prepare it with Campbell's, according 
to the simple directions on the label. Wonderful for 


the children, too! 
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common decency to avert the gaze and wait 
until they emerge. Let us therefore leave 
them as, hand in hand, they disappear into 
the earth at Forty-second Street and Broad- 
en 

Along about six o'clock passers-by at the 
Madison Avenue exit from the shuttle 
noticed a man and woman climbing slowly 
from below. They said nothing to each 


THE 


record between the post office and the far 
turn in the road in most any town you can 
name. 

“You asked me a minute ago, Miss Brown, 
why they granted a license to an old fool 
like that. Well, I'll have to admit 1 was 
among those who headed the petition for 
his reinstatement. Racing is the sport of 
kings, lady, but in this country, the kings 
all travel incog. Hard people to get ac- 
quainted with! They own a couple of plugs 
and a frying-pan, and they talk and act 
kind o° queer, but underneath it all they’re 
sentimental, and—" He paused, got up smil- 
ing, and held out his hand. 

“Well, good-by, Miss Brown. Thanks for 
a pleasant afternoon. The first time you're 
going to shoot with one of your horses, let 
me know, and I'll ask the boys not to tout 
him too strong. You may get a good price 
in the ring.” 

Miss Brown had resumed her spinster 
manner. She looked worn and tired. “Young 
man, I never bet. Somebody has to wash 
and curry my brother’s horses; somebody 
has to help them win enough purses to 
pay his debts; it doesn’t seem unwomanly 
for a sister to do that much when there's 
no one else; but I don’t think Dusty would 
want me to turn gambler.” 

She turned away primly, and began to 
mix feed in a bucket for the hungry pigeons 
that hovered in her wake. The Informa- 
tion Kid saluted, and set off down the hill, 
humming thoughtfully under his breath: 


My father was a gambler. 

He learned me how to play, 
Sayin’, “Son, don't go a-beggin’ 
When you bold the ace and trey—” 


Hang me, oh hang me, 

And I'll be dead and gone; 

I wouldn't mind the hangin’— 
It’s bein’ dead so long— 

It’s layin’ in my grave so long! 


T the bottom of the hill he encountered 
Benny Benson coming up, leading Ad- 
vance Guard, the battle-marked king of the 
selling-platers. They made a picture that 
halted the Information Kid in his tracks. 
Benny was probably not more than fifty 
years old. It was the rusty black clothes, 
battered felt hat and unshaven stubble on 
his cheeks that caused people to refer to him 
as “old man” Benson. He had the glum, un- 
sweetened countenance of a cantankerous old 
bachelor—a mask almost as forbidding as 
that worn by Dusty’s sister. 

“*Lo, Kid,” he greeted. “Nope, didn’t run 
nowheres today! Bit early for Advance 
Guard. Needs a coupla more races to get 
loosened up.” 

The Information Kid chuckled compre- 
hendingly. “Benny, if that horse was any 
looser, he'd fall to pieces. Old Snow-face 
always needs ‘a couple of more races’ until 
that sleepy afternoon when the ring gets 
careless and chalks up ten to one against 
him. Next day every bookmaker on the 
track has crape on his arm. Caught me 
napping once, but never again. Sweet dyna- 
mite, how that old boy can step to town! 
Put a price-tag on his tail, and it’s like a 
frog going to a frolic!” 


other, but walked as in a stupor to one of 
the hovels which open on all sides from that 
frantic section. At the door of the hotel the 
man was seen taking leave of the woman, 
and, according to the carriage-starter, he 
said: “You go on upstairs. I want to get a 
little air. I'll be right back.” With that he 
turned and went quickly in the direction of 
Fifth Avenu: 


WHIR OF 
(Continued from page 59) 


The ghost of a smile lit the wan features 
of Advance Guard's owner. He swept a 
rough hand over the velvet nostrils of the 
big chestnut, but whatever comment he had 
intended was checked by a sudden whir of 
wings overhead. A flock of pigeons de- 
scended, swerved, and swept on, led by the 
blue-gray Helen of Troy. They had come 
startlingly close. 

“Drat those fool birds,’ said Benny. 
“Whoa, boy! Whoa! Now, you see how 
they scare a horse?” 

But to the Information Kid, it did not 
seem that the great gelding was alarmed. 
Advance Guard had merely thrown up his 
head suddenly, wheeled in a half circle, and 
then stood motionless and tense, his nostrils 
distended, and his eyes following the flight 
of the pigeons. The afternoon sun, slanting 
down from the Mexican heavens, made of 
the veteran thoroughbred a brazen statue, 
heroic in pose and proportion. He held the 
attitude until the whir of wings ceased and 
the last pigeon had faded into the blue. 
There was no fear in the large and lustrous 
eves; but there was something there—some- 
thing almost human in its poignant appeal. 

Advance Guard lowered his head in re- 
sponse to repeated jerks at the halter. Man 
and horse moved on up the hill. 

“Pigeons,” mumbled old man _ Benson. 
“Pigeons and a woman! Darned if I don't 
ship to Canada!” 

But there was no sincerity in the threat. 
Christmas came and went; the Old Year 
retired to its stable, and Father Time sent 
a New Colt dancing up to the barrier. Still 
old man Benson and Advance Guard re- 
mained at Tia Juana. Canada was a long 
way off, and the warm Mexican sunshine is 
good for old bones. Many a battle-scarred 
campaigner, equine and human, grows young 
again at Tia Juana without resort to surgery. 
The air is sprayed by the waters of Ponce 
de Leon’s long-sought fountain and warmed 
by the sympathetic sunlight. 

Old Snow-face continued to peer from 
his stall on Frying-pan Hill, and Benny 
Benson managed to make life endurable by 
taking the train to San Diego in the eve- 
nings, and returning the following morning. 
This variation from his usual routine rather 
troubled him, and he sought consolation 
with old cronies like himself who gathered 
every morning about the little brick-floored 
courtyard of the Santa Fe station at San 
Diego. They sat on benches in the sunshine 
and aired their opinions while waiting for the 
Tia Juana trains. Every veteran had his 
chosen seat in these Aisles of Argument where 
yesterday's races were run over again, and 
the afternoon's program decided in advance. 
Canes were waved, and husky voices grew 
emphatic. Hustlers sauntered along the 
aisles vending their wares and chanting per- 
sistently: 

“All right—make some money! Roseben 
Handicap for half a dollar! Three winners 
yesterday and more today! Roseben picks 
‘em, boys! All right, who wants another? 
Thank you, sir!” 


LD man Benson should have been happy 
in this atmosphere, but it only seemed 
to make him more cranky and irritable. It 
vexed him that anyone should dispute his 
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According to the morning papers, the man 
who killed the traffic policeman walked 
slowly away and disappeared in the crowd. 

(And at that, the Editor may say in con- 
fidence, Mr. Peters’ metropolitan massacres 
have only just started—which is why you 
shouldn’t miss the next, the April, issue of this 
magazine, in which another will be feelingly 
and faithfully chronicled by Mr. Benchley.) 


WINGS 


views. It did not help matters much when 
Advance Guard was beaten a neck in a race 
on which Benny Benson had figured to clean 
up. The Information Kid attributed the 
defeat to a bit of racing luck and a bad ride, 
but Benny was worried. He had prepared 
his horse carefully, and it was the first time 
old Snow-face had failed to make good when 
the money was down. He had “hung” in 
the last fifty yards, and that was not like 
the big chestnut. 

Miss Brown seemed to be having her 
troubles too. One after another the pigeons 
had vanished, victims of hawks that waited 
in the hills, or feline foes that prowled 
among the stalls of Frying-pan Hill. Only 
Helen of Troy remained, a lonely, blue- 
winged pilgrim of the sky. 

Again the Information Kid learned some- 
thing from Dusty’s sister. 

“She misses her mate,” explained Miss 
Brown. “When pigeons are permitted to 
make their own selection, they remain faith- 
ful to the one companion until death.” 

“Well, you got to hand it to ’em,” ap- 
proved the Kid. “Too bad you can’t put 
Helen in a stable entry and let her fly for 
your money.” 


E was thinking of Miss Brown's equine 

contenders, who had not succeeded in 
reducing Dusty’s debts to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Just Joe, a lanky colt with a sensible 
head and well-shaped legs, had landed in the 
money a few times, but the same could not 
be said for Princess Q, the bay mare with 
mean eyes, who had plenty of run in her, 
but expended it all at the barrier. 

The Information Kid rated the Princess 
as the best football player he had ever seen. 
Whenever she went to the post, it looked 
like the Army-Navy game with the ball on 
the five-yard line and only one minute to 
go. In vain the starting crew took the 
Princess out of the mess and led her to the 
outside rail. She broke away repeatedly and 
side-swiped the whole line, going along it 
tail-end first, and kicking faster and higher 
than a ballet girl. She seemed imbued with 
the idea that the proper way to win a race 
was to eliminate all competition in advance. 
Starter Morrisey disagreed with her in lan- 
guage that was heard clear up on Frying-pan 
Hill. Then he put her on the schooling list, 
and there she stayed for the balance of the 
season. 

A sort of armed neutrality now existed 
between old man Benson and Miss Brown. 
He still felt that a race-track was no place 
for a woman, but he no longer protested 
openly; he no longer spoke about shipping 
to Canada. He seemed willing to let matters 
rest as they were so long as Miss Brown 
continued to mind her own business. He 
even went so far as to commit himself to 
a matutinal grunt when they passed each 
other mornings on the narrow path that 
led up the hill. 

The Information Kid, watching develop- 
ments, became aware that something had 
gene wrong with Advance Guard. The 
grand old king of the bushes was not him- 
self. Benny Benson, in a shaky voice, ad- 
mitted as much. “First time I aint been 
able to help him, Kid. Don’t know what's 
wrong, and the track veterinary can’t dope 
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To give your skin the charm 
of “<4 Skin You Love to Touch” 


Use this treatment to free your skin from 
blackheads. 
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Each night before retiring, apply hot 
cloths to the face until the skin is reddened. / 
Then with a slightly rough washcloth work 
up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it into the pores thoroughly, 
always with an upward and outward mo- 
Ption. Rinse with clear, hot water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. Whenever pos- 
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it out, either. The horse aint slep’ in a 
month.” 

“How d'ye know, Benny?” 

“Tell by his bedding. I put down fresh 
straw every night, and in the morning it’s 
just the way you see it now.” 

The hustler looked down and noted that 
the floor of the stall was covered with straw 
that had been chopped into fine pieces by 
the restless tread of hoofs. He knew what 
that meant. 

“You're right, Benny. He's gotten to be 
a night-walker, and that means there’s some- 
thing troubling him. He’s nervous; there’s 
something on his mind. Are you sure he 
aint lonely ?” 

Benson was indignant. “Lonely? Lonely? 
Why, he’s got me, aint he?” 

The young hustler grinned and lit a cig- 
arette. “Yeh, he’s got you, Benny; that’s 
what made me think he might be lonely. 
Now, don't get excited, pal! Ill explain—” 

“No, you wont!” said Benny. “You wont 
explain anything. You're one of those fresh 
young guys that go around advertisin’ their 
ignorance. Never owned a horse in your 
life, and try to tell me what's the matter 
with mine! Do I look like 7’m lonesome? 
Well, if 7 aint, why should the horse be? 
Aint we lived together, and eat together, 
and slept together, and traveled all over the 
country together? I'm still here, aint I? 
Then—why, dog my cats!—get out o’ here, 
or I'll brain you with a bucket!” 

The Information Kid bowed with exag- 
gerated politeness. “Allah bless and keep 
you!” said he. “My hunch was right. Both 
you and the horse miss the same thing. 
The only difference is that old Snow-face 
has sensed it first. You're still runnin’ in 


blinkers. So long, Benny; see you again 
sometime !” 

He sauntered away, shaking his head 
dubiously. 


T the lower end of the avenue of stalls, 
4 the youthful knight of the betting-ring 
paused for a backward look. He saw the 
tense, angular figure of Miss Brown leading 
Princess Q into the sunshine for her morning 
brush. Not twenty feet away, old man 
Benson was ministering to Advance Guard: 
crusty old bachelor and prim middle-aged 
maiden, keeping their backs deliberately 
turned upon each other, silent, suspicious, 
resentful, performing the functions of valet 
and lady's maid to a pair of equine rivals 
and breadwinners. 

Old Snow-face was submitting apatheti- 
cally to his master’s touch. The thorough- 
bred seemed to have lost interest in the 
sport he had graced so long. But suddenly 
he quickened to life. Up came the famous 
golden head with its white blaze; sensitive 
ears flexed alertly forward, and Advance 
Guard stood to attention. 

The Information Kid caught the whir 
of wings, and looked up. A miniature air- 
plane, propelled by plumes of lavender, shot 
by, wheeled, and floated down to its empty 
cote. Hclen of Troy rested there a moment 
and then fluttered toward the roof of Ad- 
vance Guard's stall. The crippled little 
widow sounded a timid appeal: “Curra- 
Curra-dhoo.” 

Old Snow-face moved forward a step. 

“Whoa!” said old man Benson. “Did I 
tell you to move? What's got into you?” 

The Information Kid laughed and went on 
his way. It was two weeks before he spoke 
to Benny Benson again. Advance Guard’s 
owner, sorely troubled, approached the young 
hustler. “Son,” he faltered, “wish you'd 
tell me "bout that hunch of yours. Seems 
like nobody else can help me. I only got 
the one horse, and I don’t figure to ever 
have another. Guess you know what I think 
of him.” 


“Yes, Benny, I know. What’s the matter? 


Does he still walk his stall all night.” 
The other nodded and looked away. “Got 


me worried, Kid. I been through a lot with 
that old horse. I—” He did not finish. 

The hustler put a comforting arm around 
the shoulders of his friend. “Tell you what 
to do, Benny. When you bed Advance 
Guard down tonight, leave the top half of 
the stall door open, and then go away. 
Don’t show up until daylight.” 

Benson began to sputter. The Kid cut 
him short. “Dont ask any questions, 
Benny. All you have to do is leave that 
door open and keep away. You wouldn't 
do that much if I was to tell you any 
more. Seein’ is believin’, Benny. Come up 
to the hill about five o'clock tomorrow 
morning, and if my hunch is any good, you'll 
learn something.” 

Old man Benson groused a bit, half be- 
lieving that the Information Kid was going 
to throw a chloroformed sponge into the 
stall. “I'll do it,’ he finally consented, “but 
don’t you play any fool tricks. If I didn't 
think that old horse could protect himself, 
I wouldn’t take the chance.” 

Dawn was just climbing the Mexican 
mountains when Advance Guard’s owner 
came toiling up Frying-pan Hill. The In- 
formation Kid was shivering outside the 
stall. He held up a warning hand. 

“Mitt me, B-Benny!” he chattered. “G-go 
e-easy, or you'll w-wake him up.” 

Old man Benson tiptoed forward, peering 
into the darkened stall. Advance Guard 
was asleep. The great chestnut rested con- 
tentedly on his bed of straw, long legs re- 
laxed, eyes closed and head dropped low. 

“What’s that funny noise?” whispered old 
man Benson. “If that’s him breathin’, he’s 
got a cold. Dog my cats, I told you not 
to—” 

“Shut up!” hissed the Kid. “Didn't you 
ever hear a pigeon lullaby before? That's 
Helen of Troy! Look close, and you'll see 
her roosting right on his shoulder. Told 
you old Snow-face was lonesome! He 
wanted a stable pal. Well, he’s got one 
now. Being a widow pigeon, Helen knew 
just how to go about it. Cheer up, Benny; 
it aint gonna rain no more!” 

Benny Benson’s face was a study of con- 
flicting emotions. He was deeply moved. 
The horseman has yet to live who, deep 
down, is not a sentimentalist. But there 
were perplexing angles to this development. 

“Gosh!” said Benny. “One of them fool 
pigeons! Old horse must be in his second 
childhood. Gosh!” 

“All you have to do now, Benny,” said 
the Kid, “is to play up to Miss Brown. 
That's her pigeon, and when she finds out 
what kind of company it’s keeping, there's 
going to be trouble. You'd better get on 
the right side of the lady; you'd better 
apologize for trying to run her off the track. 
If you don’t help her win some races, she'll 
lock up the pigeon!” 

“Hope she does!” snorted Benny. “Pi- 
geons and a woman! What's this track com- 
ing to? Damned if I don't ship to Canada 
tomorrow !” 


UT, of course, he didn’t! Henry the Rat, 

with his eyes nearly popping from his 
head, burst into the track restaurant a few 
mornings later. “Say, listen,” he implored. 
“Has Benny Benson got a boy?” 

The Information Kid replied emphatically 
in the negative. 

“Then it must be the old man himself,” 
said Henry. “He's shaved off his whiskers, 
and he looks like a two-year-old. Just 
passed him going up the hill with Dusty’s 


sister. Strike me blind, if the lady wasn’t 
laughin’! Say, what t’ell’s coming off round 
here? Are them two nuts gonna team up 


like the horse and pigeon? Are they gonna 
run in brackets? Do we couple ’em in the 
betting? Huh?” 

“Restrain yourself, Henry,” cautioned his 
lord of life. “Don’t pick up more weight 
than you can carry, and don’t try to go 
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outside your distance. All I asked you to 
do was to keep an eye on old Snow-face.” 

“I did,’ Henry defended. “Tripped a mile 
this morning in 1:41 3/5 with his mouth 
open. Dead track and a heavy boy up. Is 
that good enough for you?” 

The Information Kid nodded gratefully 
and staked his pal to breakfast-money. They 
talked things over earnestly. Advance Guard 
came home in front that afternoon, and fol- 
lowed it up with seven more victories in 
the next twenty-one days. The great chest- 
nut had returned to winning form. Every 
hustler on the track was in clover, for old 
Snow-face was the idol of the fraternity— 
the one best bet for all those care-free 
knights of the turf whose mission in life 
was to outguess their neighbors. Even 
Henry the Rat, who usually doubted every- 
thing, was now among the steady supporters 
of Advance Guard. As usual, Henry had an 
“angle” all his own. 


7 HE pigeon tips it off when the horse is 

going to win,” he explained to the Kid 
“Aint you wise to it yet? Well, listen: 
Whenever Advance Guard is racing, the 
pigeon follows him down from the hill and 
flies around the track while the field is going 
to the post. Then it goes up on the roof 
of the grandstand and lights on one side of 
the wire or the other. If it’s the side beyond 
the winning post, go right down and bet 
your shoes. The old gee-gee is in!” 

The Information Kid pondered a moment. 
“But Henry, how can you figure that way? 
Old Snow-face hasn't dropped a race yet?” 

“That's just it,” said Henry. “The pigeon 
aint lit yet on the other side of the wire!” 

The Kid knew better than to argue the 
matter any further. Things happen on a 
race-track that not even a hustler can ex- 


plain. He learns to accept them without 
inquiring too deeply into the why and 
wherefore. And if he can profit by the 


result, so much the better. 

Miss Brown’s pigeon and old man Ben- 
son's horse had become inseparable, and now 
their owners were often seen together. It 
was the first courtship in the history of 
Frying-pan Hill, and naturally the residents 
were slow to recognize it. Even the In- 
formation Kid was not certain. He knew, 
however, that something was in the air. 
Benny Benson, who used to guard his roll 
with safety-pins, had opened a bank-account 
for the first time in his life. He had acquired 
a safety razor, a second suit of clothes, and 
an unmistakable sense of importance. This 
last was reflected principally in his attitude 
toward Dusty’s sister. Dusty himself would 
hardly have had the temerity to be so dom- 
ineering. Old man Benson strutted around 
like an officious rooster. A dozen times a 
day he crossed to what had once been for- 
bidden territory and proceeded to lay down 
the law. 





A new story by 
IDA M. EVANS 


This remarkable story of two 
women and a man deals with 
a triangle that is made to 
stand on one of its points— 
and in Miss Evans’ best vein 
presents a drama of excep- 
tional fascination. Be sure 
to read it in an early issue. 
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~Women are realizing more 
and more the necessity of a 
clear, smooth skin. The 
very clothes they wear—so 
chic and simple of line— 
call for youth in their faces. 
So the smart woman must 
keep her skin youthful, ra- 
diant. Pond’s Two Creams 
are a sure and simple 
means of keeping the com- 
plexion in exquisite con- 
dition.” 


Time Cute A)a47- 


-Mrs, CONDE 
on the importance of being beautiful 


will prove for yourself what Mrs. Nast has 
said—‘“* They keep the complexion in exquisite 
condition.” The Pond’s Extract Company. 


N Mrs. Condé Nast’s Park Avenue 
apartment that morning trunks bulked 

excitingly, the spirit of Paris bursting 
their lids. 

To see Mrs. Nast herself was to-see the 
Rue de la Paix in its latest expression of 
the mode. From the cut of her shoes to 
her black bengaline frock she was the 
simplicity, the chic of Paris itself. And 
her line-free, exquisitely cared for skin 
bespoke youthfulness as eloquently as did 
her clothes. 

“Paris was never so fascinating,” Mrs. 
Nast was saying. “The clothes? Mar- 
velous! So chic and simple of line. But 
they call for youth in the face—as well as 
in the figure. So the smart woman must 
keep her skin youthful, firm and radiant.” 

“What did you do for your own skin 
while you were abroad?” I asked her. “It 
looks perfect.” 

“I positively depended upon a good 
cold cream for cleansing,” replied Mrs. 
Nast. “‘Pond’s is, to my mind, the ideal 





cream for the traveler, so light it just 
melts on the face and carries away all the 
dust travel gathers.” 

Then we talked of doth 
creams Society women are using to keep 
that youthfulness of skin Mrs. Nast finds 
essential for harmony with the mode. And 
this is how to use them:— 


‘he famous 


Once a day, at least, and especially after ex- 
posure to the weather, smooth Pond’s Cold Cream 
liberally over your face and neck. Let its pure 
oils bring to the surface of the skin dust, pow- 
der and excess oil. Repeating this process, 
finish by closing the pores with a dash of cold 
water. Let a little cream stay on all night if 
your skin is very dry. 

For the delicate finish and protection you want 
by day, smooth into your skin a light film of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It is instantly ab- 
sorbed, giving your skin such a soft, lustrous 
finish that now your powder goes on more 
smoothly than ever before and clings longer. 
And you are perfectly protected against winter 
cold and wind and city soot when, before going 
out, you use Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


When you begin using these two creams you 
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Mrs. Conpé Nast 
wife of the publisher of 
Vogue, Vanity Fair and 
House and Garden, is a 
leader in New York's smart 
Society. She has a sparkling 
wit, a charming personality 
and the gift of dressing with 
the cachet of fashion and of 
faultless taste. Below, a 


. glimpse of her Park Avenue 
apartment which reflects, in 
its French atmosphere, 
smartness, restraint and 
sophisticated elegance. 





Baron de Meyer 


NAST 


MRS. REGINALD C. VANDERBILT 
MRS. MARSHALL FIELD, SR. 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 
THE LADY DIANA MANNERS 
are among the other women of distinguished 
taste and high position who have expressed 
approval of Pond’s Two Creams and of the 
Pond’s Method of caring for the skin. 
FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon and we will 
send you free tubes of these two creams and a little 
folder telling how to use them. 
The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. C 
133 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s 
Cold and Vanishing Creams. 
Name 
Street 
State 
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“Now, see here, Matilda, you mustn't put 
that horse up yet. He aint cooled out. And 
look at the bandages! ° Didn’t I tell you to 
let me do that? Didn't I? Dog my cats, 
Matilda, if that aint just like a woman! 
Gimme that bandage, and you go and sit 
down!” 

The amazing thing was that Miss Brown 
stood for it. Her militancy was gone 
Dusty’s sister had grown soft-eyed and 
timid. No longer did she suggest a comic 
valentine. Rather, she presented the ap- 
pearance of a dazed and helpless little woman 
who did not quite know what it was all 
about. 

Henry the Rat had gloomy forebodings. 
“I think there’s going to be a murder around 
here, Kid. Old man Benson don't do nothin’ 
any more but boss Miss Brown. Calls her 
Matilda, and gives her hell all day long. 
Maybe she’s the kind that responds to pun- 
ishment, but I dunno. I seen ‘em comin’ 
down the hill together a little while ago, 
and it looked to me like she was getting 
ready to hit him and run.” 

The Information Kid chuckled and then 
grew serious. “So long as the pigeon and 
the horse don’t break, we're all right. Ad- 
vance Guard has been assigned top weight 
in the Closing Day Handicap. They're 
going to ask the old boy to carry a hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds for a mile and a 


quarter.” 
“One hundred and twenty-eight!" gasped 
Henry. “That's charity for you! Why 


don’t they put the grandstand on his back 
and tie up one leg? Somebody must be sick 
of seeing that old horse come down in 
front. He aint going to start, is he? What?” 

“Sure is,” confirmed the Kid. “and what's 
more, Henry, he'll carry every cent the old 
man’s got. Benny's been pointing for that 
race all year, and he can’t afford to back 
out now. He's been racing his horse into 
condition for that one event, and if he wins 
it, I wouldn't be surprised to see him re- 
tire.” 

“Yes, but a 
pounds—” 

“Yeh, that makes it look bad. Still, that 
horse has been running ten points above 
his normal rating, and I'd hate to bet 
against him. Seems like that pigeon has 
lent him wings.” 

Henry brightened. “Gee, I forgot about 
the bird! All we got to do is watch for 
the tip-off. If that pigeon lights on the far 
side of the wire, I'm going to take the fillings 
right out of my teeth. And for all I care, 
they can run the horse in Oregon boots! 
That pigeon knows something!” 


hundred and twenty-eight 


UT Henry didn’t get a chance to test the 

efficacy of his theory. Instead, a bomb- 
shell exploded one morning among the rail- 
birds who were clocking early workouts. 
Frenchy Bonville hurled it. 

“Miss Brown went north last night and 
took her pigeon!” 

“What!” 

“I’m tellin’ you sump’n! She paid up 
the last of Dusty’s debts, sold her horses, 
and told old man Benson he was right—a 
woman didn't belong on a race-track. Silver 
Dream Charley says she took her pigeon 
and went away cryin’, and Benny just stood 





“BONANZA" 


Under that California title 
Hugh Wiley, the creator of 
Lady Luck and the Wildcat, 
has written a motion-picture 
story that has a laugh in 
each second line, at least 
Watch for it in an early issue. 











there, rubbin’ his -head, and lookin’ like 
somebody had hit him with an ax.” 
Henry the Rat squeaked shrilly: “Didn't 


I tell you it was comin’? The lady pulled 
the hit an’ run! She sloughed him an 
hopped the rail! Benson had it comin’ to 
him, if you ask me! If he'd treated the 
lady like the horse treated the pigeon, every- 
thing would ‘a’ been jake.” 

Long Shot Murphy agreed to this, but 
insisted that Miss Brown had no right to 
take away the pigeon. He was silenced by 
Henry. 

“It’s her pigeon, aint it? You don't 
think Benny would give the lady his horse, 
do you? Well, wot t’ell?” 

The Information Kid took no part in the 
argument. His quick wits and fertile imag- 
ination were already at work trying to pic- 
ture not alone what had happened, but what 
was now likely to occur. He thought he 
knew what had prompted Miss Brown to 
run away. He even hazarded a wild guess 
as to what use she might put that pigeon. 
The angle that interested him most was the 
probable effect upon Benny Benson and 
Advance Guard. The Closing Day Handi- 
cap was only a week distant. 

The young king of the hustlers visited 
Frying-pan Hill and greeted Benny Benson 
diplomatically. Benny tried to carry matters 
off with a high hand. “Yep, she took my 
advice finally. Woman's got no business in 
this game. Pigeon got to be a nuisance, any- 
way. Nope, don’t know where they went. 
Get yourself a good bet on my horse, young 
man; don’t mind tellin’ you that he’s feelin’ 
pretty good. So'm I!” 

The Information Kid nodded gravely, and 
went in search of Silver Dream Charley. “I 
aint sure,” said the latter, “but I think she’s 
gone to Canada. When Dusty was racing 
on the Canadian circuit, he had a little 
summer home near Windsor. His sister run 
it for him. Cute little house: I been there. 
How do you like old Snow-face for the big 
race?” 

The Kid answered nonchalantly: “He's 
got a chance.” 

Later in the day he made friends with 
the station agent. 

“East via San Francisco and Portland,” 
said that worthy. “I remember the lady 
because she had a pigeon in a basket. Said 
she knew the rules better than I did.” 

“How far is Portland from here, and when 
would the lady get there?” 

“She'd get there Wednesday; it’s over 
twelve hundred miles, almost the length of 
the Coast, and with a lot of high ranges 
in between. I wouldn't advise walkin’.” 

The Kid answered softly: “I don't sup- 
pose you would. But don't get the idea, 
brother, thet the only speed-sheet in this 
world is a railroad time-table. The Closing 
Handicap is on Saturday, and if I under- 
stand you right, Miss Brown reaches Port- 
land Wednesday, and that’s over twelve 
hundred miles away. Well, I'll inform the 
universe I'm stumped! Fare thee well, 
brother; there is no power or might save 
in Allah!” 


N the closing days of the meeting old 
man Benson kept pretty much to himself. 


The gray stubble sprouted again on his 
cheeks, and he looked tired and forlorn 
Advance Guard worked out in the early 


mornings and then retired to his stall to 
peer all day from his half-open door at 
gathering clouds, and to listen in vain for 
the familiar flutter of wings. His owner sat 
on a stool, thoughtfully plaiting a rope, and 
occasionally glancing with a puzzled expres- 
sion at the vacant stall near by 

Friday morning it began to rain. heralding 
a late storm that was sweeping down from 
the north. Saturday noon it was still rain- 
ing hard, and the track had become a sea 
of mud. A high wind added to the discom- 
fort of the crowd. Shrewd students of form 
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put aside their dope-books, realizing that 
under these conditions past performances 
counted for little. Picking the winner of the 
Handicap was solely a matter of guesswork 
Even the Information Kid was unable to 
answer the eager questions that were flung 
at him by his customary patrons. His in- 
stincts were all in favor of old Snow-face, 
but the last-minute developments operated 
against the big chestnut. Johnny Murray, 
who was to have ridden Advance Guard, 
was thrown in the second race and badly 


hurt. The only boy available in the 
emergency was Wee Willie Scott, midget 
apprentice. Willie only tipped the scales at 


ninety-five, which meant that old Snow-face 
would have to carry thirty-three pounds of 
lead in the saddle—and a pound of lead is 
equal to a pound and a half of live weight 
Advance Guard's impost would be heavier 
than ever, and he would be without the 
benefit of his accustomed rider. 

“It's all off,” said Henry. “I wouldn't 
bet a shoe-button against a million dollars 
Benny laid down his bank-roll, but that was 
before Murray got thrown. Tough luck! 
I thought you said the pigeon would come 
back ?” 

The Information Kid spread his hands 
helplessly, and scanned with boyish gray 
eyes the weeping Mexican heavens. “Henry, 
I thought maybe the lady had to go ‘way 
to make up her mind, and she took the 
pigeon along so that in case—- Aw, I dunno! 
I guess such things only happen in books. 
Paddock time, aint it? Let's go look ’em 
over.” 


HEY were just going through the gate, 

when they were overtaken by Frenchy 
Bonville, wide-eyed and stuttering. Behind 
him were Silver Dream Charley and a score 
of ragged confréres. Frenchy clutched in 
one fist a bedraggled lavender feather. 

“Out of the sky!” he gasped. “I seen it 
fall just now! It come right past my nose! 
Hunch, aint it! Featherweight in the sad- 
die, and a feather hits me in the nose! The 
nose! The nose! Play old Snow-face on 
the beezer! C'mon!” 

The Information Kid led the rush, and 
two minutes later every bookmaker in the 
ring was rubbing his slate. Down dropped 
the odds, and still the hustlers kept up the 
onslaught: “Advance Guard to win! Write 
it again, brother! Hundred on his nose! 
Gimme twenty same way, Mister! All right, 
Bill, you know me! Advance Guard for the 
whole works!” 

The crowd followed like a lot of sheep. 
Nobody knew where the tip came from, or 
what it was all about, but it spread like fire 
in the night. Each man played Advance 
Guard because the fellow ahead was playing 
him, and the more the bewildered book- 
makers tried to stem the tide, the higher 
it rose. “Advance Guard! Advance Guard! 
Advance Guard!” 

The Information Kid edged out of the 
mess, and found breathing space at the rail 
Thither flocked the hustler fraternity. A 
hundred pairs of eyes vainly searched the 
dark canopy of rain-clouds that hung above 
the track. “Nothin’ up there but a helluva 
storm,” groaned Henry. “If you ask me, 
I think we fell for a sucker play. Frenchy 
pulled a fast one on us. He's probably 
workin’ for the books and been carryin’ that 
feather around for a month!” 

“You lie!” said Frenchy. “That feather 
come right out of the sky and hit me on 
the nose not five minutes ago! If we're 
gypped, don’t blame me; take it up with 
God!” 

They concentrated attention on the field 
that was now at the post. 

And all the while, high above their heads 
and screened from view by the wind-blown 
mantles of the Storm King, an exhausted 
little thoroughbred was spiraling down 
toward the goal of its three-day flight! 
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other says 


she Wants FELS‘YNAPTHA!’ 


Any woman who really knows Fels-Naptha will tell i 
you why she uses it regularly—why nothing can take the 





place of Fels-Naptha. 8 
; 
Real Naptha! You can tell She wants its extra helpfulness. Not only on wash 
by the smell day, but every day. 

She wants, too, the deep, sweet cleanliness in her if 
mg my Ep clothes that Fels-Naptha gives—a deep, thorough cleanli- ; 
scockings and underhingseeven wih cool --«-eSS She gets so easily and safely. 

or lukewarm water! ’ ° fF 

Many mothers say they wouldn’t be without 

Fels-Naptha just for those little daily washings of children’s 
t What temperature for wash water? : . 
een meee Gi: aatemeeidin: eat clothes—that it cleans them so quickly and so gently. 
f Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes with Fels-Naptha, P . 
if you wish. You are bound to get good There’s a reason for this extra helpfulness of 
rs results. The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 9 . . 

makes the dirt let go, no matter whether the Fels-Naptha. There’s a reason why it has an extra washing 
water is cool, lukewarm or hot. . 
value that you cannot get in any other way. 


Fels-Naptha is more than just “soap.” It is splendid 
soap and naptha—two great cleaners in one golden bar. 
Naptha loosens the dirt. Soapy water flushes it out. 
Simple as A-B-C. 

Give Fels-Naptha a trial in your home. Let it prove 
its extra helpfulness. Use it for everything—from sheets 
and shirts to your finest things. Order a bar or two from 
your grocer today! 





original and genuine naptha soap comes : : : 
ex familiar na ree een nnn Buy TE ST Fels-Naptha’s extra washing value. Send 2 cents in stamps 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. for a sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


FELS“-NAPTHA, | 


© Fels & Co. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR wae” 
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One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a 
choice of 44 meas- 
ured and con- 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind of 
oven cooking or 
baking. 


Unless the Regu- 
lator has a Red 
Wheel it is NOT 

a LORAIN. 





You can cook the most 
difficult dishes, perfectly, in 
the oven of any gas range 
equipped with the famous 


LorainOvenHeatRegulator 
—take baked oysters, forinstance: 


BAKED OYSTERS have the appetizing appear- 
ance of fried oysters with none of the deli- 
cate oyster flavor lost in grease. 


They’re easy to bake, just right every time, if 
you own a gas range with Lorain (RED 
WHEEL) Self-Regulating Oven. Just follow 
the instructions for the simple preparation 
given in the recipe.* Then light the oven, 
turn the Red Wheel to 450 degrees and note 
the time. Twenty minutes later you will re- 
move from the oven as succulent a dish as 
you ever ate. 


Whole Meals, soup to dessert, can be cooked 
in this magic oven while you’re miles away 
for hours at a time. And all your fruit-can- 
ning may be done in this self-regulating oven, 
easier, quicker, better. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


By simply “setting” the Red Wheel, the 
desired temperature of the oven will, there- 
after, be automatically maintained until you 
turn off the gas. This means perfect cakes, 
perfect pies, perfect biscuits, perfect roasts— 
every day,everyweek, everymonth, everyyear. 


Red Wheel Gas Ranges are sold by allleading 
gas companies, department stores, hardware-, 
furniture-and stove-dealers. Callsoonon the 
nearest agent and ask for a demonstration of 
the advantages of “Lorain”. Models, sizes and 
finishes to satisfy you. Prices that will please. 


These famous Gas Stoves are equipped 
with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator: 


Clark Jewel—George M. Clark & Co. Div.,Chicago, Ill. 
Dangler—Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland,O. 
Direct Action—National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, O. 
New Process—New ProcessStove Co. Div.,Cleveland,O. 
Quick Meal—Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
Reliable—Reliable Stove Company Div., Cleveland, O. 


*Send for a free copy of 
the latest Time and 
Temperature Recipe, is- 
sued by the Research 
Kitchens of American 
Stove Company—‘‘Baked 
Oysters.”’ Or, for fifty 
cents we'll mail you a 
handsomely bound copy 
of our Lorain Time and 
Temperature Cook Book. 








AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1123 Chouteau Ave. - - St.Louis, Mo. 


I; was a bad-acting field, and the starter 
had trouble in lining them up. During 
the interval of suspense the rain eased off to 
a slight patter, and sunlight poured through 
a rift in the clouds. Advance Guard held 
quietly to his post position. Rosedale sulked 
on the outside, refusing to come within 
twenty feet of the barrier. Peleka and Star 
of Doon broke through repeatedly, almost 
unseating their riders. Assistant starters, in 
hip-boots and armed with bull-whips, floun- 
dered in the mud in desperate efforts to 
straighten out the snarl of excited boys and 
| nervous horses. Finally the imported colt 
| Master John came to the assistance of the 
ground-crew. The black invader, frantic 
under restraint, backed the length of the 
line, wheeled, and kicked the sulking Rose- 
dale in the ribs. The latter came to life 
and stepped forward. For the fraction of a 
second, every horse had his nose to the 
barrier. 

Bam! Up went the gate, and the field 
broke as one! They came past the grand- 
stand like a troop of cavalry, Master John 
leading the way, closely followed by Star 
of Doon and Tippety True. The others 
were well bunched and fighting for position. 
At the first turn, Star of Doon went out in 
front, taking the pace away from her rival. 
| It was here that the inexperience of Advance 
Guard's rider told its story. Wee Willie 
made the mistake of trying to lay off the 
pace and rate his horse well behind the 
leaders. An older boy would have realized 
the necessity of avoiding the deluge of mud. 
By the time the little apprentice saw his 
mistake, he was pocketed on the rail in 
seventh place, and his meager store of breath 
and strength was being rapidly exhausted. 
Under the scourge of wind, the buffeting of 
horseflesh, the sting of mud that plastered 
his eyes and nostrils, the boy was bewildered, 
suffocated, lucky to hold his seat, let alone 
help the struggling chestnut, who was being 
forced into the worst part of the going, and 
compelled to pick up more weight with every 
jump. Blindly the boy clung to the reins, 
head turned to one side and his body 
doubled behind the protecting shelter of Ad- 
vance Guard's head. 

The Information Kid saw what was hap- 
pening. 

“Aint that murder!” he moaned. “Best 
horse on the track, and look what that kid’s 
doing to him! What's that thing out in 
front ?” 





“Star of Doon,” said the Rat. “She’s tir- 
ing, and so is John. Rosedale ought to 
walk home if she’s handled right. Can you 


imagine them jocks? There aint a one of 
them got sense enough to keep on the crown 
of the track. They’re all taking the short- 
cut through the slop.. Old Snow-face would 
know better than that, if-the boy gave him 
a chance.” 


OW the field was nearing the far turn, 
and there came the inevitable shifting 
of position as some horses bore out. Interest 
centered on the first division, where Rosedale 
was now making a bid for the lead, with 
Tippety True right behind her. Both were 
coming strong. 
In the excitement no one had yet noticed a 
new contender in the field. A lavender- 
plumed shadow, fleeter than the wind, had 
already circled the track thrice, each time 
dropping lower and lower. Now it was 
whirring down the back-stretch like a tiny 
airplane, traveling not twenty feet above the 
ground, and rapidly overhauling the field. It 
cut across the far turn, flashed into the 
stretch, picked up horse after horse, ap- 
peared to hesitate an instant, swerved, and 
then went on! 
Explain it as you will! Perhaps the king 
of the selling-platers heard not alone the 
whir of wings, but the roar from the grand- 
| stand. Perhaps it was the reins hanging 
free from the hands of an almost uncon- 
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scious boy. The great chestnut, apparently 
unguided, pulled out of the ruck, went 
around his field and came up on the outside 
of the track where the footing was firmest. 
Ahead of him moved a blue streak. 

The Information Kid was the first to 
catch the picture. For an instant his facul- 
ties were paralyzed. Then up went his hat, 
and above the wild howl of the hustlers 
his shrill voice proclaimed the miracle. 

“Helen of Troy in the lead!” he shrieked. 
“Come on, you Advance Guard! There’s 
your race, boys! Here he comes!” 

The crowd took it up hysterically. The 
big horse, with no help from his rider, was 
driving desperately for the wire, finishing 
on his courage and intelligence alone! A 
sixteenth out, it looked impossible! But he 
came on like a cyclone, gaining at every 
stride. Fifth! Fourth! Third! 

Pandemonium broke, and down at the 
rail, the hustlers ripped the lid off bedlam. 
Second now, and only fifty yards to go! 

“Snow-face! Snow-face! C’mon, you 
big train!” 

And on he came—a battered, mud-covered 
sovereign of the turf, lunging onward until 
there was nothing ahead of him but the 
winning post and a pigeon! ‘In that order 
they went under the wire, with three judges 
certifying to the fact, and alt Tia Juana 
acclaiming the verdict. 


HE INFORMATION KID was the only 

one of all the hustlers who considered 
the possibility of an epilogue. He made his 
way up the winding path of Frying-pan Hill 
and came across old man Benson cooling out 
Advance Guard in front of their domicile. 
Benny’s hands were still shaky from emo- 
tion, and his grizzled face was a study. 

The Information Kid proffered congratula- 
tions. “Pigeon in the stall, Benny ?” 

“Yes, Kid. Poor little cuss seems kind of 
wind-blown and tuckered out. I laid it in 
the straw with some feed. Dog my cats, I— 
I—” He passed a rough hand across his 
eyes—and completed the balance of the sen- 
tence in a husky whisper to his horse. 

The hustler entered the stall and knelt 
down to examine the crippled queen of the 
sky. “You lil’ sweetheart!” he murmured. 
“You sure brought us luck today. Easy 
now; I wont hurt you. Just want to see 
what else you brought. Aha, I thought so! 
I know now why valentines always have 
pictures of doves on ‘em. Oh, Benny, come 
in here a minute! Have you got your 
reading specs with you?” 

Advance Guard’s owner heeded the sum- 
mons, clumsy fingers fumbling in his vest 
“Specs? Specs? What's the matter?” 

The Information Kid extended a folded 
note he had taken from a tiny cylinder. 
“Nothin’ the matter, Benny. It looks to 
me like a winning ticket, but you better read 
_ ky 

Old man Benson donned his spectacles, and 
his lips moved as he mentally spelled out 
the message. Gradually the stubble on his 
cheeks seemed to take on a pinkish glow 
It was the nearest approach to a love-letter 
that Miss Brown had ever written or Benny 
Benson had ever received. 

The Information Kid could not resist the 
temptation to peer over Benny's shoulder. 
He could distinguish but one line— 


Helen was lonely, and soamI. Please 
forgive— 


Benny looked up a minute later, and his 
face was transfigured. Suddenly he burst 
into activity, dashing around the stall and 
collecting his belongings. Out came the 
tackle-box. Down came everything from 
the walls. The Information Kid grinned. 

“Aint going away, are you, Benny?” 

“Yep,” said old man Benson, “me and 
the horse. and the pigeon! We’re shipping 
to Canada on the first train!” 
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Do You Env 


Read these remarkable statements 


of what one simple food can do 


HESE remarkable reports 

are typical of thousands of 
similar tributes to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a “cure- 
all,” not a medicine in any sense. 
But when the body is choked 
with the poisons of constipation 
—or when its vitality is low so 
that skin, stomach and general 
health are affected—this simple, 
natural food achieves literally 
amazing results. 

Concentrated in every cake of 
l‘leischmann’s Yeast are millions 
of tiny veast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work 


—invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal 
muscles and making them healthy 
and active. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health 
comes only in the tinfoil package 
—it cannot be purchased in tablet 
form. All grocers have it. Start 
eating it today! You can order 
several cakes at a time, for Yeast 
will keep fresh in a cool, dry place 
for two or three days. 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, when taken this way, is 
especially effective in overcoming or pre- 
venting constipation. Or eat 2 or 3 cakes 
a day—spread on bread or crackers—dis- 
solved in fruit juices or milk—or eat it 
plain. 

Write for a free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health: Health Research 
Dept. M-14, The Fleischmann Company, 
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the Health of Others? 





MISS BRIAN, CENTER) 


* A rrer a severe Lunes last winte r, due to overwork 
and faulty elimination, I began taking Fleischmann’s Yeast 
cakes twice daily. 

“In two weeks’ time marked improvement was noticed 
The soreness of my body disappeared, daily evacuations 
were established, and life took on a rosier hue. Steady im- 
provement continued, and this past summer has been won 
derful in many pleasures. I feel that I owe much of my 
splendid physical condition now to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

“TI have outlined a course in Yeast for several of my 
students, and in every instance the desired result—over- 
coming constipation—has been obtained.” 








Onry THOSE WHO HAVE SEEN ME perform in Kid 
Boots’ have any idea of the tax on my energy. After 
six months on Broadway, I felt my ‘pep’ waning, and 
I began to fear for my health. I was tired out; couldn't 
sleep well; every part of me just ached. A friend sug- 
gested Fleischmann’s Yeast. My doctor said ‘Try it.’ 
I did. Three cakes daily . . . Soon, darned if I didn’t 
begin to lose that draggy feeling. Improvement was 
steady. Best of all, sleep was restored. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is part of my daily diet now—like milk.” 

(Eddie Cantor, New York City) 


(ABOVE TO RIGHT) 


“As OWNER AND MANAGER Of a Beauty Salon, I come 
in daily contact with all manner of skin disorders. | 
unhesitatingly recommend Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
About five years ago I was generally run down and 
unable to work. I was suffering from chronic consti- 
pation, indigestion, loss of vitality, and skin eruptions. 
I began taking Fleischmann’s Yeast, three cakes a 
day. At the end of two months all skin eruptions had 
disappeared, and as if by magic I found all other 
troubles disappearing also. At the end of three months 
I was well and back at work.” 
(Miss Katherine Fitzgibbon, Denver, Colo.) 


701 Washington Street, New York. 





(ABOVE Tu RIGHT) 


I AM AN EX-BRITISH NAVAL MAN and have lived in 
Canada eighteen years. Soon after my arrival I com- 
menced to suffer from indigestion and as I travelled 
for a fur company attributed my complaint to the 
inferior food at the small hotels on the branch lines 
in the West. For days I drank water only or soup 
and became so irritable was a source of annoyance to 
all whom I came in contact with. Having tried almost 
every drug advertised for indigestion commenced 
taking your now famous yeast cakes three daily. 
Result: No Indigestion—three square meals a day, 
splendid appetite, and feeling as fit as a fiddle strung 
to concert pitch.” 

(Reginald J. Seymour, Edmonton, Alberta) 


(Miss Celia E. Brian, 


R. N., Brattleboro, V 


’ f eating 
ater, frit juices, OF 
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veast— dissolved in & 
milk, spread on crackers 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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Dont torture your 
complexion with 
harsh treatment 


OES your face feel drawn 
and sore after bathing? Does 
it smart, burn and look mottled? 

















Probably your soap is too harsh 
or your method of cleansing too 
vigorous. 


RESINOL SOAP is ideal for 
every skin and will stand any test 
of purity. Its particular fragrance 
as well as its rich color is your 
guarantee for the healthful Resi- 
nol properties it contains. Buy a 
cake from your druggis* and bathe 
your face with it tonight. Note 
how readily it lathers, how gently 
but thoroughly it cleanses the 
pores, how easily it rinses, how 
soft, velvety and refreshed it 
leaves your skin. 


But don’t let your treatment be 
too harsh! Many a woman ruins 
her beauty at the start by scrub- 
bing her face with a rough cloth 
and hot water, when she should 
use lukewarm water and a soft 
cloth—or better still—her finger- 
tips. 


RESINOL OINTMENT isa ready 
aid to Resinol Soap. In addition 
to being widely used for eczema, 
rashes, chafing, etc., thousands of 


women find it indispensable for 
clearing away blackheads, blotches, 
and similar blemishes, 











Dept. F., Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resinol Soap 
ind Resinol Oixr-*ment. 


Name 
Street.. 


State...........-----—----- 





City 

















CLAUDIA 


AND THE FIRED 





MAN 


(Continued from page 70) 


“Well, suppose,” the Mat supposed, ‘‘sup- 
pose after seeing the act, the office still re- 
fuses to give you more money?” 

“You would have to say something like 
that,” Claudia returned, smiling sweetly, if 
somewhat tightly. “In that case, Ajax, we'll 
lay off for a couple of weeks and then 
send Max to tell the office that he’s per- 
|suaded me to continue at our present sti- 
pend. But as a raise for me means a raise 
for you, I'd advise you to keep that infor- 
mation under your antlers, like a good elk.” 


ONFIDENT of success as she was, Clau- 

dia’s nervousness visibly increased as 
;the important Monday matinée in New 
York drew nearer. 

“Well, tomorrow is the big day,” she said 
on Sunday night as she and Matt walked 
back and forth beside their Pullman for a 
last breath of fresh air. “I wish I could take 
things as easily as you do. You're a wonder 
at—at taking things. No R. B. S. has any- 
thing on you?” 

“What’s a R. B. S.?” The Mat frowned. 

“Rubber bath-sponge; no matter how 
hard you squeeze ’em, they always bounce 
blithely back into shape again.” Glancing 
up, she saw Matt's scowl deepen. “By the 
way, is all well with your oil-well ?” 

“Why, I guess so,” Matt replied. “I un- 
derstand they started drilling last week. I 
got a report the other day that oil has been 
brought in on three different sides of our 
land. Maybe—maybe Preston will strike a 
gusher any day now.” 

His eyes were bright. An unaccustomed 
enthusiasm energized his voice. Standing on 
the lowest step of the sleeping-car, Claudia 
looked down at him speculatively. 

“Tell me something,” she said impulsively. 
“What is the second thing you'd do if a 
gusher started sprinkling a crowd of dollars 
all over your land?” 

“The second thing?” 

“Ves. If you were suddenly rich, what’s 
the next thing you'd do after telling me and 
the act where to go?” 2 

Matt glanced down the length of the 
train with squinted eyes. He reached into 
a pocket for a cigarette. 

“There are a lot of things I’m going to 
do and say some day, oil or no oil,” he an- 
nounced quietly, igniting a match. 

Equally serious, Claudia said: “I hope 
I’m around when you start.” 

“You will be,’ promised Matt. He 
stooped to light his cigarette. When he 
raised his head, Claudia had disappeared 
within the car. 


LIGHTING from the train on Monday 
morning, Matt took the baggage-checks to 

the transfer company which hauled for the 
theater they were to play. Then he dropped 
into a restaurant for breakfast, a morning 
paper under his arm. Lingering over his 
| coffee, his sight suddenly focused on a small 
paragraph at the bottom of a column. It 
bore a Los Angeles date-line of the day be- 
fore, October fourteenth: 

“Further advices have been received con- 
firming the first telephoned reports of the 
| bringing in of a gusher on the Preston Oil 
|Lands lease. This raises the total of wells 
successfully operating in the newly devel- 
oped—” 

But Matt wasn’t interested in what fol- 
|lowed. He was trying to absorb the fact 
that Preston had brought in a gusher! Oil! 
His stock was worth—he tried to estimate 
it—and compromised on half a_ million. 
Good old Preston had come through for 
him at last, and on the fifteenth, too! His 
lucky day! The restaurant suddenly seemed 
airless. Matt grabbed his hat and dizzily 





sought the door. 


“Check, please!” Sharply the cashier 
halted him as he would have passed her. 

Matt laid his check and a bill on the 
counter, and walked out without waiting 
for his change. 

As he headed up Broadway, he remem- 
bered it. “Let her keep it,” he told him 
self. “What do I care! Nothing! What 
do I care for anybody? Twice nothing! I 
don’t have to stand any more monkey busi- 
ness from anybody—not even Claudia, 
especially Claudia. She’s depending on me 
to put over the big hit she needs this after- 
noon. But after that, there'll be a new deal 
all around. The Mat, eh? I'll show the 
world how much of a mat I am!” 

Deliriously he walked on out Broadway. 
At one-thirty he found himself a full mile 
from the theater. But even then, though his 
feet once again touched the ground of re- 
ality, his mood remained lofty. Jumping 
into a taxi, he prayed fervently that some 
one—Claudia, the stage-manager, the door- 
tender, anyone—would reprove him for ar- 
riving late on an opening day. 

“Let ’em try it!” he said, luxuriating in 
the itch of his newly sprouted feathers. 


UST inside the stage door he found 

Claudia arguing vehemently with Dear 
ing, the big, heavy-set, hard-jawed house- 
manager. 


“Be reasonable,” Dearing was saying. “I 
can’t help it that the mat—” 
That was the spark needed to ignite 


Matt's oil-soaked brain. 

“What's that?” he shouted, jumping in 
between Claudia and the manager. “What 
about the Mat? If you've got anything 
comical to say, say it to me!” He glared 
into Dearing’s surprised face 

Claudia’s chin dropped; her fingers 
twitched spasmodically; a wrinkle of abso- 
lute incredulity appeared between her star- 
tled eyes. 


“Who the hell are you?” Dearing de- 


manded. 
“Mushing—with Miss Rollins. What's 
this all about?” 


“The floor-mat—the rug in her dressing- 
room—” 

“The rug that isn’t in my dressing-room,” 
Claudia roused herself to interrupt. 

“Is it my fault that the cleaner hasn’t 
brought it back like he promised?” Dear- 
ing angrily retorted. 

“Certainly it’s your fault,” Matt promptly 
answered loudly, belligerently. “You're sup- 
posed to be a competent manager. You 
ought to know better than to ask Miss 
Rollins to sit around in a cold dressing- 
room with her feet on a bare concrete floor! 
Are you taking commissions from the house- 
physician, or are you splitting with the dry- 
cleaner who'll get the job of cleaning her 
new gowns after they’ve swept up the dirty 
floor of her room?” 

Dearing’s face purpled with anger. “One 
more crack like that—” 

“T'll give you plenty of them,” sang Matt 
joyously if a trifle wildly. “It’s something 
new for you, isn’t it, Dearing, to find an 
actor that’s not afraid of your pull, or your 
power, or your reputation as a pug?” He 
laughed. 

“Matt, w-wait, please!” Claudia laid a 
nervous hand on his arm. 

“Why wait?” Matt shook off her hand. 
“This guy has a rug around here somewhere. 
Let him get—” A lovely-idea sprang full- 
blown and iridescent into Matt’s brain. 
“You've got an office, Dearing. There are a 
couple of rugs on your office floor, aren’t 
there? What’s the matter with giving her 
one of those rugs?” 

Claudia stopped breathing. 

Dearing brushed a nerveless hand across 
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What will she think of you 


} 


Ee i 


much money you are making. 

That is only one measure of suc- 
cess. The important thing will be 
the look in your wife’s eyes, and the 
feeling deep down inside yourself. 
These are the real judge and jury 
upon your career, and from their 
verdict there is no appeal. 


[’ WILL NOT be a matter of how 


To go along from year to year in 
a good safe job with average pay is 
about all that most men ask for them- 
selves. A man finds it easy to excuse 
his mediocrity to “fis satisfaction. 
But that is not the test; that is not 
enough. At forty, at forty-five, at 
fifty, all the reasons and all the ex- 
cuses that a man may give will not 
explain away the tragic truth that he 
has not fulfilled her hopes for him. 


Are you going to disappoint the 
faith that some one has in you? You 
owe it to her to give one evening’s 
serious thought to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. You know in a 
general way of the Institute’s work: 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 





SL 
In Australia: lle Castlereagh St., Sydney 


pusiness 








AS LSA 
\Modern ] In Canada: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 


SY 2 

2 ~ tn , , ‘ 
On your desk, or in it, is a photograph 
of your real employer—the woman for 
whom you work. She is your partner, | 
but she is also your judge. She knows 
better than anyone else whether you 
have lived up to your real possibilities. 
What will be her verdict ten years 
from now? 


ten years from nowr 

















how it has trained many thousands 
of men like you for bigger success, 
how it has proved its power time and 
time again in their business lives. But 
have you ever found out what part 
the Institute can play in your life? 


The Institute will do just this for 
you: thru its Modern Business Course 
and Service it will give you a thoro 
understanding of all phases and de- 
partments of business; it will train 
you for increased responsibilities, pre- 
pare you for more important work, 
make you worth more money to your 
employer or to your own business. 


Do you know how much progress a 
man of your age and position ought 
to make in six months, in a year, in 
eighteen months, in two years? Would 
you be interested in a chart which 
sets this down in black and 
white—so definitely that you 
can measure yourself by it 
and forecast your own 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
264 Astor Place 


is not in the least theoretical, it is 
made up from the experience of more 
than 250,000 men who have tested 
the training of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute in their own careers. 
We will send you, without obligation, 
a copy of this chart, and the booklet 
containing it, which is called “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business.” 


No matter what your position or 
income, you ought to have this self- 
measuring rod. Not merely for your 
own sake; not even principally for 
your own sake. But for the sake of 
the woman, and the children, who 
look to you now with such complete 
confidence. 


Keep that look of confidence thru 
the next ten years! 


New York City 





future? 
There is such a chart. It 
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Address. -__- 


Send me at once the booklet, 
Business,’ which I may keep without obligation. 
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“Forging Ahead in 
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Nenbeteeea™ 


Glazo Completes the 
Picture of Loveliness 


Over steaming teacups—at bridge, 
Mah Jongg, theatre parties, dances, 
wherever fashionable women gather 
—one invariably finds lovely, gleam- 
ing, shell-pink nails. 

Andone finds increasingly large num- 
bers of the haute monde adopting 
Glazo as their personal nail polish, 
because it is so beautiful in its results 
and so amazingly quick and simple 
in its application. . 

Just a light touch with the handy 
Glazo brush, a moment's drying, and 
your nails are glowing with the beau- 
tiful lustre that good taste and good 
breeding demand! And only once a 
week is even this slight attention 
necessary, for Glazo is not marred 
by soap or water, nor will it crack, 
ridge or peel. 


Separate Remover for 
Perfect Results 


Glazo is the original Liquid Polish. 
It comes complete with separate re- 
mover, which not only insures better 
results but prevents the waste that 
occurs when the Polish itself is used 
as a remover. 

Get Glazo today. It will mean lovely 
nails always, with the minimum of 
exertion and expense. soc at all 
counters. 






Nails Stay Polished Longer — 
No Buffing Necessary 
Try GLAZO Cuticle 
Massage Cream 


It shapes the cuticle and 
keeps it even and healthy 





For trial size completeGLAZO Manicur- 
ing Outfit, write name and address in 
margin, tear off and mail with roc to 


The Glazo Co., 29 Blair Ave., Cincinnati,O. 





his suffering eyes. “Either you're crazy, 
or—” 

“Sure, that’s it,’ Matt continued. “A 
nice, thick, warm rug from your office—or 
your bill is one act short this afternoon. 
That’s how crazy I am!” 

Dearing glanced toward Claudia. 

“This is out of her hands now,” Matt 
said quickly. “It’s all up to you. Are you 
going to send an usher back with that rug, 
or will I get it myself?” 

“You—” Dearing choked. “You keep out 
of my office!” He turned to Claudia. “As 
a special favor to you, Miss Rollins—” 

“No, not as a favor,” Matt corrected se- 
renely. “As a right she is entitled to!” 

With merely a glance at the stupefied 
Claudia, he strode toward the dressing-room 
stairs, head up, shoulders back, his chest 
protuberant with the pride of accomplish- 
ment. And lightly he hummed that lilting 
old melody, “The Message of the Violet.” 

“Something,” muttered Claudia, blindly 
groping for the explanation of Matt's trans- 
formation, “something has happened to him. 
The—the Mat has finally got his nap up!” 

Matt appeared again just in time to go on. 
Scrutinizing him closely, Claudia could see 
no ominous symptoms. Again he was the 
meek, grinning, take-it-all Mat. The wise 
Broadway audience loved the act. 

“What do you do—as an excuse for be- 
ing let live?” Claudia asked at one point 
in the act. 

“I work in a domino factory,” he ex- 
plained, “putting the spots on the dominoes.” 

“That certainly is a fly job,’ Claudia com- 
mented. “But why aren’t you working to- 
day ?” 

“Because today they're making blanks,” 
the Mat grinned. 


LAUDIA'S ad lib comment on this—never 

twice the same—was the orchestra leader’s 
cue to play the introduction of a song. 
That afternoon, with agents and bookers and 
managers out in front to appraise and value 
the act, the leader missed the cue. Too 
late he tucked his fiddle under his chin and 
started sawing without giving the rest of his 
men sufficient warning. Scrambling for 
their instruments, one by one they straggled 
in, mostly inharmoniously. Sliding from his 
stool, the bass fiddle player knocked the 
music off the rack before him and stooped 
to pick it up, adding to the discord and 
confusion. The audience tittered. 

“Say, listen, boys!” Claudia was horrified 
to hear Matt’s drawl as he stopped the or- 
chestra. “That sounds very chop suey to 
me.” 

The leader’s forehead was stained crimson 
at the laugh that drew. 

“Let’s do it over again,’ Matt continued. 
“And you,”’—he pointed to the bass fiddler, 
—‘you, with the dog-house, you're in this 
too.” 

The audience howled delightedly, not at 
all sure, as Claudia saw to her relief, but 
that the entire incident was a regular part 
of the act. It certainly had played for 
laughs, and none knew better than Claudia 
how few performers possessed grit enough 
to correct an orchestra in front of an au- 
dience, and wit enough to make it funny. 

Its rhythm unbroken, the act swept on 
toward the close of its all-important show- 
ing. Two bows, three, four, five of them 
Claudia and Matt took, standing in a white 
spotlight, the only illumination on the s age. 
As they stepped out to bow acknowledgm nt 
of the insistent applause for the sixth tin = 
the spotlight went suddenly black, leaving 
them feeling foolish in darkness. 

“Hey, Stupe!” Matt’s voice rose out of 
the gloom. “Bring back the sunshine, 
please!” He held Claudia on the stage until 
the light flooded them again. “Thanks. Oh, 
ever so many!” Matt called to the spotlight 
operator. It gave the audience one last 
chuckle. 
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But not Claudia! Worried, she followed 
him as he passed around the back of the 
stage. In the space of an hour he had 
fought with and antagonized the manager, 
the orchestra and a member of the crew. 

“Tell that spot-lamp operator I want to 
see him as soon as he’s through,” Matt or- 
dered the stage-manager. “And listen, there 
was so much noise back of us today we 
couldn’t think. If you can't keep your men 
quieter tonight, I will. You know what I 
mean ?” 

Turning, Matt saw Max Harblatt coming 
through the stage door. 

“Fine!” exclaimed Max, shaking Claudia’s 
hand. “The act got over great. Everybody 
was out there, including Murdon, from the 
office. He liked it immense.” 

“How much did they like it in money?” 
Matt demanded bluntly. 

Max glanced curiously at him. “Well, I’ll 
tell you. I’m going to ask ‘em for a fifty- 
dollar raise—” 

“What this act needs is a new agent,’ 
Matt told Claudia succinctly. “An agent 
that knows the value of it and knows how 
to get it.” 

“Listen,” protested Max. 
much money—” 

“Get it, then!” barked Matt. “Don’t tell 
me how good you are. Show me. You've 
been kidding and stalling Claudia along for 
two years because you thought she had to 
work. Anybody could book this act for the 
money you've been getting. The office needs 
this act, needs the comedy kick it always 
puts into a bill. But from now on they're 
going to pay for it. If you can’t get us a 
hundred and fifty dollars more a week, step 
out of the way of somebody that can.” 

“4 hundred and fifty!” 

“They'll pay it when they know they have 
to. Are you going up and talk to the of- 
fice tomorrow morning, or am I?” 

“I—I'll go,” Max decided. 

“Good. I'll meet you at ten o’clock and 
go with you.” 


“T can get as 


URNING on his heel, Matt started toward 
his dressing-room, his nerves tingling de- 
liciously, his mood of exaltation creating a 
perfumed aura of bliss about him. Once 
again he glanced about the stage, inviting 
trouble. His dream of months was coming 
true! House-manager, stage-manager, agent, 
orchestra and crew—all of them he had told 
where to get off, and ail of them had heard 
him! There remained only the office and- 
Claudia! 
He hurried to his dressing-room. A mo- 
ment later there was a timid knock on the 


door. 
“It’s me—Claudia. Are you decent?” 
“Yes. Come in.” 


Claudia looked up at him with an ex- 
pression in which awe and anxiety were 
piteously mingled with apprehension. “Matt, 
what in the world has happened ?” 

“T'll tell you.” Matt effected an austere 
tone and recalled some of the incisive 
phrases he had mentally rehearsed in an- 
ticipation of just such a moment. “I fi- 
nally got sick and tired of being the Mat. 
That’s all. From now on, trying to impose 
on me is going to be as safe as toying with 
poison-ivy.” 

He fixed Claudia with accusing eyes. “You 
never really knew me, young lady. Because 
I looked and acted like a good-natured, 
easy-going guy, you sized me up as a poor 
weakfish. But don’t think I didn’t see the 
hook underneath every fly vou tossed my 
way. I saw them, and felt them, too.” 

“Matt, please—” 

“Wait,” said Matt coldly. “At first I 
liked you, liked you very much, almost too 
much. I thought you were the greatest, jol- 
liest and about the prettiest girl in the 
world. [I still think so—but that’s not go- 
ing to get us anywhere now. When I get mar- 
ried, if I ever do, I may not want to be 
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an executive of the Public Securities 
Corporation, Los Angeles: “I signed 
1067 checks in an hour and 30 minutes 
with one filling of my Duofold.” 

“That’s not much of a record for the 
Parker Duofold Pen,” replies Fred P. 
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trains moving on the Pennsylvania 
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same way. 


the big boss of the house, but I'd like, at 
least, to be a consulting partner in my own 
affairs. I don’t want any wife who'll never 
be satisfied unless she’s wearing the family 
pants. Not for me! 

“That sounds as though I thought maybe 
I stood a chance with you. I know better 
than that. You couldn't have pulled all the 
laughs and heaved all the harpoons you did 
if you really cared about me. 

“But”—Matt’s jaw hardened; the lust of 
battle gleamed genuinely in his brown eyes 
—‘“as little as you liked me as you thought 
I was, you're going to like the real me a 
whole lot less. I've only started being mean 
and hard—catching up with myself. The 
brain-storms I’m going to pull during the 
next two weeks while you’re finding a new 
goat for the act will make everybody pray 
for yours again!” 

“Matt, will you—” 

“No. I'm just coming to the most im- 
portant part of all. I want to tell you 
that I don’t think you’re on the level!” 

“What!” 

“With your temperamental outbursts, I 
mean,” Matt qualified his ringing accusation 
rather hurriedly. “I've noticed that no mat- 
ter how you rant and rave around, you al- 
ways leave yourself an out, a loophole. You 
wouldn't accept any more work after this 
week, but you admitted to me you'd con- 
tinue taking the same old salary if the of- 
fice couldn’t be bluffed into raising it. 
That’s the sort of thing I mean.” 

Exhilarated as he was, Matt yet saw 
clearly that he had scored a hit. Exuber- 
antly he delivered his climax. 

“I told you that some day I’d show you 
the sort of fellow I really am. Well, that 
day has come! It’s here! Today is it! 
How—how do you like it?” 

There followed a long moment of silence. 
disturbed only by Matt’s heavy breathing. 

“T love it,” said Claudia, her blue eyes 
glowing, her red lips a bit tremulous. 

“VYou—er—what ?” Matt stammered. 

“I say I love it—all of it. It’s what I’ve 
been hoping— Listen, Matt! You remem- 
ber I said that the day you showed me you 
weren’t the sort of chap you were, I'd show 
you I wasn’t as hard-boiled as—as I am. 
Well, I—” 

A voice in the hallway, calling Matt, in- 
terrupted. Matt opened the door. 

“Telegram for you, Mr. Mushing.” 

Quickly Matt ripped open the envelope 
and unfolded the typewritten message. 

“This is to correct reports of an oil-strike 
on the Preston lease. The gusher mentioned 
in newspaper reports is over the line, outside 
our field. However, we are rapidly sinking 
three shafts in favorable locations, and all 
indications point to a rich strike soon. 

“Preston Oil Lands Co.” 


TRICKEN, Matt leaned reeling against the 

wall. His intoxication of spirit died sud- 
denly within him, leaving him sick to the 
verge of nausea. 


“Bad news from home?” Claudia asked 
sympathetically. 
“T’ve got no home,” Matt muttered. Poign- 


antly he pictured the expression that would 
cover Claudia’s face if she should learn the 
truth. “It’s nothing—important,”’ he man- 
aged to say. “Wh-what were you saying?” 
“That you were right; I do bluff. It didn’t 
take me long to learn that nobody takes a 
comédienne seriously unless she forces them 
to. And a girl, alone—I saw that I'd never 
get anything or anywhere, respectably, by 
being a jolly good fellow. And_ because 
everybody took me for a kidder, I had to 
be twice as hard, twice as sarcastic and twice 
as pugnacious as other girls before anyone 
believed I was serious. That’s why—” 
Matt’s thoughts turned viciously inward. 
Hard, sarcastic, pugnacious! That’s all he’d 
been all afternoon! Dearing wouldn’t forget 
any of it when he sent his report on the 
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act to the office. The office—where he and 
Max were going to demand a hundred-and- 
fifty-dollar raise. The office would laugh 
at him—and what could he do about it? 
What a mess he'd got Claudia into! 

“If I hadn’t needed the money,” he heard 
Claudia say, “it would have been different. 
But with my mother dependent on me, I 
decided I’d rather have stage-managers say- 
ing, ‘For God’s sake, give that tempera- 
mental Jane what she wants and let’s have 
a little peace,’ than have them saying, ‘Won- 
der where that cute little Rollins girl is 
now? I hear she kidded herself right out of 
the show-business.’ ”’ 


LAUDIA searched Matt’s dismal coun- 

tenance. “Are you listening?” 

“Y-yes.” He roused himself. “You just 
pretended to be temperamental, because—” 

“Because I was afraid,” said Claudia flatly. 
“That's the real truth. I was—I am afraid, 
dreadfully afraid of managers and bookers, 
not as men, but as officials who can make or 
break me. Honestly, Matt,”—Claudia 
reached for a handkerchief,—“I’m so scared 
of what they might do if they knew that 
I've simply got to work regularly, that I 
have to work myself nearly into hysterics 
before I can battle them for the things I’m 
entitled to. That’s how hard-boiled I am! 

“Ever since I've been in vaudeville, I’ve 
prayed the good Lord to send me a man 
who would take care of all that for me, a 
partner to manage the act and fight its 
battles, and let me be happy and human 
again all the time. On my knees, I’ve prayed 
for just that!” 

Matt watched a tear balance upon her 
long lashes. 

“And today—” 

He wondered, with curious detachment, 
why her mouth twitched as she tried to 
smile. What was there to smile about ? 

“Today came the answer to the maiden’s 
prayer.” 

Matt wondered what was keeping the tear 
on the lashes. What made tears salty, any- 
way? 

“You did precisely, exactly, everything 
I’ve always wanted to do. Every single 
time anyone, high or low, tried to impose 


on us or take advantage of us, you set 
them right—and made them like it! It was 
grand!” 

The tear dropped 

“What?” said Matt. 

“I know you don’t like me. That’s all 
right. This is purely a business proposition 


I’m asking you to consider. I'm asking you 
to take the act and run it, manage it as 
an equal partner with me. Will you do 
that, Matt? As my partner will you finish 
what you started today?” 

“Oh, my God!” groaned Matt. “Listen, 
you—you don’t understand. I can't—” He 
tumbled for the telegram he had stuffed into 
a pocket. 

A sharp rap on the door postponed his 
confession. It was the head usher of the 
theater, embracing a rolled-up rug, its price- 
tag still wired to it. 

Said the usher: “Mr. Dearing ast me 
would I bring you this new rug he just 
bought for Miss Rollins. He says if it’s all 
right, can he have his office rug back again?” 

Behind him, Matt heard something that 
sounded like a cross between a gasp and a 
chuckle. 

“I say, Mushing!” At the 
stairs stood the orchestra leader. “I’m sorry 
I muffed that cue this afternoon. I'll say 
you were a little hard-boiled about it, but— 
well, it wont happen again, old man.” 

He was gone before Matt realized he had 
apologized. Actually apologized and prom- 
ised— The odor of the new rug assailed 
his nostrils. Like scented ammonia, it re- 
vived his deadened senses. His heart jumped 
into his throat. Waving the usher toward 
Claudia’s room, he turned to face her. 


head of the 
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“Please, Matt,” she pleaded, “wont you 
do it? Wont you team up with me?” 

“T'll tell you,” he replied slowly, his tongue 
dry and thick, “after I get through talking 
to the office tomorrow morning.” 


WO weeks later—after the office had 

granted not only the salary increase but 
special-feature billing, after Matt had been 
running the act for two weeks, during which 
time no one had called him the Mat twice, 
except Claudia, on the stage—the door- 
tender gave Mr. Matthew Mushing a tele- 
gram as he and his partner came off. 

Intuitively Matt knew the message was 
from the Preston Oil Lands Company. So 
strong was his thought that Claudia tele- 
pathically received it. 

“Maybe that’s from your oil-company,” 
she said. “Aren’t you going to open it?” 

“All in good time,” Matt drawled. He 
glanced quizzically at her. “Can I annoy 
you with a few minutes’ private conversa- 
tion?” 

“You can try,” she replied, leading the 
way to her dressing-room. 

Matt tossed the unopened telegram onto 
the make-up shelf. “You'll think I'm cuckoo 
—but finding oil doesn’t mean to me what it 
did a few weeks ago. I've learned some- 
thing, something big, so big that I figure 
I've just about got value received for the 
money I put into Preston’s stock. 

“Two weeks ago I thought the day I'd 
been looking forward to for years had ar- 
rived, the day I’d be independent enough to 
fight back, instead of taking things with a 


MEN ARE SO DIFFER 


picked up anyone but old ladies and men 
before he saw her. As if anyone would 
believe him!” 

“Don’t you think you could talk to her, 
George?” Mrs. Adams wanted to know. 

“T can’t find the court-plaster,” Mr. Adams 
told her plaintively. 

“I’m coming,” she called comfortingly. 
“Tl find it for you.” Dear, dear Pauline! 
He closed the door upon himself and wife. 


“Don’t!” he whispered fiercely. “Don't 
mix in her family troubles. We have enough 
of our own.” . 

Mrs. Adams looked startled. “Why, 
George, we haven't any troubles. And if 


your saying anything to this girl would have 
any weight—” 

“It wouldn't. 
thinks I’m an amusing fellow. 
to his own niece.” 

“Why, I’m sure Mr. Yearley’s always been 
very nice to you. I thought you liked him.” 

“I'd like never to see him again. Never! 
Beginning with tonight.” 

“Well, I'm scrry I asked them, then. 
Don't say anything if you don't want to. 
I wont mention it again. I wouldn't do 
anything you didn't like, dear.” 

What a wife! Ii only he could talk to 
her long enough, he knew he could make her 
understand. And there was no time now. 
Any minute the bell would ring, and Yearley 
and his confounded niece would be upon 
him to wreck his home and rob Pauline 
forever of her happiness. “You know I've 
always loved you, don’t you, dear?” he 
pleaded. 

“Oh, come now, you're not going to die 
of that tiny cut,” she reassured him. “You 
men! You always think you're going to 
get blood-poisoning if you scratch your- 
selves.” 

He remembered how she had taken care 
of him when he had had grippe last winter, 
and how she cooked special dishes for him, 
and how pleasant it was to come home at 
night to find her peacefully weaving her 
crochet hook in and out. And now it would 
soon all be over. She would hate him. 


Anyhow, I wont. Yearley 
Let him ‘tend 


grin. I thought I was rich. I wasn't afraid 
of anybody that day at the Colossus, be- 
cause I thought I had money. Get that; I 
only thought 1 had it. 

“The next morning, when Max and I went 
into the office, 1 knew differently. I knew 
I didn’t have any oil gusher working for 
me. But the office didn’t know it. They 
did know what I'd done the day before— 
the rug and all the rest of it. And they 
knew the raise I'd come to get was fair and 
long overdue.” Matt’s eyes glowed. “And 
knowing that, it wasn’t necessary for me to 
talk long, loud and fancy. All I had to do 
was sit tight on my new reputation as a 
hard guy nobody could impose upon.” 

“A reputation gained by bluffing—”’ 

“But it wasn't bluffing,’ Matt insisted. 
“I meant everything I said to Dearing and 
the others because I didn’t fear the con- 
sequences. I thought I was rich and—be- 
yond them. But here’s the point: every- 
thing I did or asked for was right! It just 
happened that I had right on my side in 
every argument. It wasn’t because I had 
money that I won every battle that day. 
I didn’t have any money. So it must have 
been because I was right, and wasn’t afraid 
to tell it to the world!” 

Matt paused. His voice quieted. “That’s 
what I wanted to tell -you. I—I don’t want 
to be parading under false colors as far as 
you’re concerned. I’d rather be—right with 
you than anybody else in the world. But 
I wanted you to understand why I hesitated 
about teaming with you, when you asked 
me. There’s only one thing I can dream 


(Continued from page 55) 


There came a ring at the door. It sounded 
like the laugh of that despicable girl, like 
her flashing morning “Hello.” 

“I must fly,” said Pauline, and left Mr. 
Adams to the court-plaster. 

He stood tensely before the mirror, not 
wanting to hear the voices in his hall, but 
listening in spite of himself. He could make 
nothing from the general murmur of greet- 
ings. When they were all safely in the liv- 
ing-room he stole into the bedroom, his 
room and Pauline’s. 

He could hear Yearley’s voice—Mrs. Year- 
ley’s—Pauline’s assuring them all that Mr. 
Adams would be right out. Was the girl 
suddenly stricken dumb? Perhaps she hadn’t 
come, after all! Hope leaped up in Mr. 
Adams’ soul. And then he heard Mrs. 
Yearley say: “Well, Bee, did you meet your 
cavalier this morning?” 

The world stopped for Mr. Adams. In a 
minute now he would have to go out and 
face her. If she were any kind of a girl at 
all, she would pretend she had never seen 
him before. But she wouldn't. Not she! 

“Almost ready, George?” That was Paul- 
ine again. Evidently the girl had silenced 
her aunt. He was glad some one could 
silence her. And totally unaware that he had 
forgotten his necktie, Mr. Adams entered the 
living-room. 


Mrs. Yearley was still talking. Mr. Year- 
ley interrupted the flow with a, “Well, 
Georgie,” and Mr. Adams gave him an ex- 


ceedingly limp hand. 
And—the girl was not his girl. 


FTER he had achieved the missing tie, 
4 and all through Mrs. Adams’ excellent 
dinner, he regarded Yearley’s niece under 
cover, as it were. Some man had been tell- 
ing her the same things he had been telling 
another girl. And she had been laughing at 
him. Exactly as his girl was, no doubt, 
laughing at him. With the tapioca pudding 
Mr. Adams came to a deep conclusion. “I 
guess I’m not so smart after all,” he told 
himself. 

Mr. 


After they had all Adams 


gone, 
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of that would be nicer than spending the 
rest of my life working with you, managing 
the act, as your partner. And that—” His 
nerve faltered. 

“Gee, Claudia, I guess there’s only one 
person I'll ever be afraid of again; and 
that’s you!” 

Before she guessed his intention, Matt took 
her hands in his and pressed his lips to 
them. 

“If th-that is a sample of the way you’re 
afraid of me,” she said faintly, “I wonder 
what you'd do if you really l-loved me!” 


” ELL,” Claudia sighed ultimately, 
“aren't you ever going to open that 
telegram ?” 

“Not until you promise to marry me.” 
Matt was firm. “I’m not bluffing—” 

“IT know; I know. It isn’t necessary to 
bluff, or be afraid, or anything, when you're 
right. And you're very right about the 
telegram, because,”"—her eyes twinkled,—“if 
it reports a gusher, I might marry you for 
your money, you think; and you crave to 
be wifed for yourself, alone and oil-less.” 

“Rave on, sweetheart; I don’t look until 
you promise.” 

“In other words, I’ve got to take you and 
telegram together, as a unit, on the old B. 
or W. basis—or not at-all?” 

“Better or Worse is right.” 
outwardly calm. 

Claudia reflected. “Well, with a fortune 
just out of sight, and the best fellow she 
knows not only in sight but also in reach— 
what can a poor girl do?” she surrendered. 


Matt was 


ENT 


watched his Pauline at her crocheting 
thoughtfully. How deft she was! “Tell me,” 
said Mr. Adams suddenly, “have you ever 
thought I was different from other men?” 

Mrs. Adams unreeled a yard or two of 
thread. “All men,” she remarked pleasantly, 
“are different in just the same way.” 

He thought that over. “I suppose so,” he 
conceded. 

There was a little pause. Everything was 
very peaceful. Mr. Adams stretched his legs, 
legs that didn’t want to go dancing any 
more. There was a ring at the door. Mr. 
Adams’ nerves, after the evening’s tension, 
twanged in spite of him. 

“Tll go,” said Mrs. Adams. 
be?” 

She held low converse with some one in 
the hall while Mr. Adams waited. When 
she came back, her face was flushed. She 
held her pocketbook—it had been his last 
year’s Christmas gift—in her hand. 

“I—I lost this this afternoon,” she ex- 
plained. “The young man just returned it.” 
She held it as if she didn’t quite know what 
to do with it. 

“Where did you lose it?” inquired Mr. 
Adams affably. 

“Why—why, in an automobile. A young 
man took me down..... I was waiting 
for the bus, and he—” 

“Pauline!” shouted Mr. Adams. 

His Pauline! “Well—” she began un- 
steadily. 

“Well!” said Mr. Adams deeply. She 
gazed at him pleadingly. “He was quite a 
young man, dear. I didn’t see any harm. 
I could see he was all right, quite differ- 
ent—” 

Words crowded to Mr. Adams’ lips, but he 
sat voiceless. Mrs. Adams watched him 
hopefully. “Are—are you going to drive 
down in the morning?” she asked to make 
things easier. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Adams. “Yes.” He 
leaned forward. “However,” he declared, 
“I’m going to take Winthrop Avenue after 
this. Too many irresponsible people on 
Sheridan Road.” 


“Who can it 
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these eight years or more. She always said 
she would retire when she was thirty-five 
and had made so much money that David 
and James would simply have to love her 
and come to see her frequently no matter 
how much married they might be. Nor did 
she love them so selfishly that she wouldn’t 
have them marry quickly, and that was be- 
cause of the hunger she always had for 
children; “And grandchildren,” she would say 
to David and James, “will do very well, 
please.” 

Now while David and James were young, 
and Isolda was still on the stage, going from 
triumph to triumph, there never were chil- 
dren so much in the public eye, not even 
royal children, poor little wretches. Quite 
frankly—I mean, she was quite frank about 
it to me—Isolda used David and James for 
her own ends, which were also their ends. 
She definitely wanted, you see, to be left 
to herself and with her children, and that 
was a pretty tall ambition for the most 
beautiful and beloved woman on the English 
stage. But she achieved it, did clever Isolda, 
and without hurting anyone’s feelings, just 
by “using” David and James. They loved 
it, naturally. The ages from five to fifteen 
are perhaps the only ones during which one 
really enjoys staring at one’s face in the 
Tatler and the Sketch. What Isolda, in her 
pursuit of peace and quiet and that sanctity 
of the home which the violence of modern 
journalism and the vulgar curiosity of the 
middle-classes denies to notable people, was 
out to do was to proclaim—that is the exact 
word—her character of mother alongside her 
fame as a beauty and an actress; and to 
build her home—her lovely homes in London 
and the country—in the privacy assured to 
her behind the screen of her advertised 
motherhood. 

What a vogue those photographs of Isolda, 
with David and James, had! It was quite 
new, somehow; it struck a quite new note, 
a photograph of an actress with her two 
children. Now, of course, there are lots of 
them, but it was Isolda who began it. And 
the idea was good in so far as it made 
people look on the stage in a new light, in 
a more conventional, but not less romantic, 
light; it made them think less of the so- 
called glamour of the stage, less of footlight 
favorites with bare legs, and more of the 
stage proper, as a decent profession for 
decent people. How reasonably, after all, 
people look on the stage now as compared 
with the frantic disapproval of their fathers 
and mothers! And Isolda, I suppose, has 
been in a great measure the cause of that 
change—Isolda and David and James. But 
I am not sure I am entirely glad of the 
change; I am wondering if it has done the 
stage any good. Never until recently was 
the stage a part of what is called good 
society, and now that it is, I can’t help 
fancying that stage people are becoming as 
illiterate as society people. But I hope I am 
wrong. 


AVID was ten, James eight and Isolda 

thirty when she met Sebastian Prest. 
You must remember that she had never been 
in love. She has said to me: “My passion 
for the children was the only great passion 
I had ever felt. Before Rupert died, I had 
decided that I was not a passionate woman. 
Of course, I would say to myself that I was 
emotionally very deep, and therefore could 
only be aroused by the ultimate man; but 
every more or less cold woman will humbug 
herself with that thought.” 

I am not saying that she fell in love with 
young Sebastian Prest, but merely that she 
had never fallen in love with anyone else, 
that she was a very clean page for love to 
write its ciphers on. But she went farther, 
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right at the beginning, with young Prest 
than ever she had before with any man; 
she acknowledged to herself that he loved 
her. You who did not know Isolda in her 
youth, cannot imagine what an enormous 
concession that was for her to make about 
any man. 

It was Isolda herself who told me of 
Sebastian Prest the other day, else how 
would I know so much about it? Of course, 
I had long since guessed something of it, 
for one used to see Isolda and Prest about 
together; and then one night twelve years 
ago he was found dead in the snow within 
five miles of Moreton Taylor, Isolda’s place 
in Surrey. It looked as though he had just 
gone quite comfortably off to sleep in the 
snow, and one thought: “How tired he 
must have been!” The papers of the time 
were full of the curious romance of such a 
death in England; it was a death that some- 
how fixed Sebastian Prest more vividly than 
ever in people’s minds, for he was already 
very notable as one of the first of the young 
men of the air. Nowadays, I suppose, he 
would be what is called an “ace,” but I am 
telling now of things that happened before 
the war, when Gustav Hamel and Grahame 
White and Sebastian Prest were the beaux 
sabreurs of the air, when the air was the 
fashion, and aéronauts as rare as archangels. 

I liked Prest very well, what little I knew 
of him. His assault on heaven hadn’t made 
him any the more daring in conversation; 
he was shy and quiet and nice, and he car- 
ried his good looks and his fame with that 
pleasant, unobtrusive self-deprecation which 
warms the hearts of people who neither look 
nor are anything in particular. A tall, dark, 
lean young man he was, and no one who 
saw him and Isolda together could help 
remarking what a wonderfully handsome 
pair they made. Sebastian and Isolda! Poor 
Sebastian, poor Isolda! 

He didn’t, from the beginning, try to hide 
from her that he was in love. Every night 
that he was in London, he would call at 
her theater after the play, and they would 
do what Isolda had never before done with 
any man but Rupert Waterlow and me— 
go to supper to some quiet place, or maybe 
she would take him back to her house in 
Audley Square, where a cold supper was 
always laid ready for her. What Isolda 
could have been thinking of all that time 
she cannot imagine; for of course she must 
have known whither she and Prest were 
heading, and she must have known that she 
must either stop or go on and on. Yet she 
says that she simply did not think about it; 
she was just glad to be with him, and in a 
sensuous way very strange to her, she was 
glad of his love; and she left it at that. 
Isolda’s motherhood, you see, had become so 
important—no, not important, but inevitable 
—that it had quite obscured her womanhood 
in her own mind, and now she was surprised 
and delighted to find that she was a woman 
after all, and she felt rather naughty about 
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it, as though she had found something un- 
usually flippant in herself. Or maybe it is 
that a woman naturally becomes more liable 
to passion at thirty or so, but—it is absurd 
to generalize about these things. 

I could have told her at the time that 
Prest was not the sort of young man with 
whom one could safely be—well, indefinite ; 
but of course I knew nothing about it. Se- 
bastian Prest, that quiet, dark young man, 
was so obviously a dangerous lover; I mean 
it would so obviously be dangerous for him 
to be loved too little, and dangerous for a 
woman to love him too much. A difficult 
young man, but there are men like that, 
and a woman can manage them pretty well 
by being clever. But Isolda wasn’t a bit 
clever with young Prest. 

Of course he asked her to marry him. 
That was right at the beginning, and of 
course she said no. He-didn’t ask her again, 
but she knew the question was there between 
them all the time, and her answer was 
always no. But one day she gave her love 
to him. 


HAT terrified her. She was lost to Se- 

bastian Prest from that day. There is no 
man so lost to a woman as the love of one 
day. He was a very sensitive man, and he 
knew when he saw her the next day that 
she had brought herself to see him merely 
because in her fine way she had thought it 
would be vulgar and cruel not to see him. 
They were civilized people, were Sebastian 
and Isolda. But that was a cold, unfriendly 
hour they spent together that day. Prest 
said, as he went away: “I am not going 
to leave your life quite. I love you so, 
Isolda. But you were right about yourself, 
and I was wrong.” She was silent, and he 
said: “I mean, you do not need a man in 
your life. Your generosity and service and 
passion are for your children. There is 
nothing left for a man. But I shall come 
back, because I love you so.” 

But the truth of it was that he had been 
completely right about her, and she com- 
pletely wrong about herself. That was the 
truth of it; there was the truth of her 
terror after her moments of love’s delight. 
It had come about suddenly; he hadn’t at 
that moment been wooing her—it had just 
come about, the sudden dark beautiful meet- 
ing between two people. That, afterward, 
was what terrified her, the way she had 
given her love, suddenly, passionately, com- 
pletely. The giving had come from herself; 
that was the truth. Isolda was very inno- 
cent in pleasure; she was “good” like the 
lady in the story-book; she was a very con- 
ventional woman; she liked to think that 
women never yielded to men until they were 
begged ever so prettily. 

And now she who had before doubted 
whether she had any passions at all, went 
to the other extreme and wondered if any 
other woman was as passionate as she. She 
doubted that. It is amazing the way any 
woman will generalize about men’s passions 
while thinking her own are quite individual 
to her among her sex. And it seemed to 
Isolda that her passionate nature was wrong 
and ridiculous, quite ridiculous, and not to 
be encouraged. So she didn’t encourage it. 
Bravo, bravo, Isolda! It didn’t occur to 
her to be fair to young Prest, but that is a 
way honorable women have. 

Of course David and James were the 
source and fount of her terror. One can 
understand that. She saw, she thought she 
saw, how completely absorbed she might 
become in Prest. She saw that David and 
James would become less significant; they 
would cease to be her whole care, her whole 
life. Isolda was a proud mother, a complete 
mother. She could not and would not sur- 
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| so dangerous to men. 
| toward men in good women—for we are not 
| speaking of silly, bitter women—is called 


| anxious heart. 


| down on all that nonsense. 


| friend, butt, nurse and mother. 


| that day. 


| was shy, and communicated it to her. 


| staring into the night. 


render one tittle of her absorption in David 
and James for any man. Isolda, like many 
really good women, was born with a faint 
antagonism toward men. She did not know 
it, of course, and that is what made her 
That faint antagonism 


by many names: sometimes it is called “fidel- 
ity to one man,” who is as a rule dead 
and forgotten; sometimes it is called “moth- 
erhood.” The world will not be a clean 
place to live in until good people cease to 
be faintly antagonistic to each other. 


DP gse wee the next few months she followed 
Sebastian Prest’s flying career with an 
She could not bear him to be 
killed—in the air, alone. He was a very 
lonely man, that Prest; loneliness was the 
first and last impression you had of him; 
and she found herself thinking of him al- 
ways as alone, a solitary man in life and 
in the air. She thought of him as fine and 
good and solitary. And one day toward 
Christmas, when he had not been to see her 
for many weeks, she wrote to him saying 
she would like him to come and spend 
Christmas with her and the children down 
in the country. “It will be a simple, baby 
Christmas,” she wrote, “and you must come; 
I want you to come. You must not be 
alone this Christmas, Sebastian. Do you 
know that you are somehow cowing me with 
your loneliness? I will expect you, then, at 
Moreton Taylor on Christmas Eve.” 

She should not have written to him that 
he was cowing her with his loneliness. He 
came down to the country hoping, where- 
as she had put him out of her mind as 
lover or husband. She had put her foot 
Prest arrived 
at Moreton Taylor on the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve. She had never before seen 
him in the mood he wore that day. He 
was gay, but he did not look happy. His 
dark eyes smiled into hers now and then 


|in a tender, mocking way he had, but he 


did not say much; he was a quiet man. 
There was no party, only a nice funny 
little woman called Edith Brown—“Brownie,” 
who always lived with Isolda as secretary, 
Of course, 
David and James were much in evidence 
And of course Isolda, Prest and 
Brownie did what it is inevitable for grown- 
ups to do; they grew so absorbed in teach- 
ing David and James how to play with 
their toys that David and James had to 
run away and amuse themselves by sliding 
down the banisters. The weather was very 
old-fashioned too. It was quite cold for the 
time of the year, and toward tea-time a 
snowstorm leaped down from the frozen sky 
and danced on a white carpet in the valley, 
for Moreton Taylor stands at the head of a 


| valley looking toward Ashdown Forest. 


T was very difficult to get David and 
James to go to bed on a story-book Christ- 
mas Eve, and.they were allowed to stay up 


| for dinner; and then, when Brownie had 


taken them up to bed, Isolda and Sebastian 
Prest were alone. They were very shy. 
Isolda was not, by ordinary, a shy nature: 
what was there to be shy about? But he 
There 
were two French windows in that long oak 
room where Tudor gentlemen must have 
toasted many a Christmas in, and Isolda 
drew the heavy curtains from one and stood 
He came beside her; 
she could feel him beside her. She felt op- 
pressed; she said: “Let us open the win- 
dow.” 

The night outside was dark and furious 
with the snow, and the snow fluttered like 
little frozen butterflies into the room, and 
Isolda shivered, and he kisssed her throat. 
She pretended not to have noticed; she 
merely said: “Close it now. It is cold.” 
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But somehow she was not cold with the 
snow; she was cold with anger; she was 
raging with anger against him. She did not 
ask herself why she was angry; she just 
let herself sink into anger as though it was 
the bosom of a friend who hated Sebastian 
Prest. She hoped he would not talk, but 
he said: “You are angry. I am sorry.” 

She stared at him, but did not then say 
anything more. His eyes were suddenly hard— 
dark and hard; he stood looking at her with 
dark, hard eyes, and she resented his signifi- 
cance in her life. Obviously he thought he 
was significant in her life, to look at her 
like that, to meet her eyes in that hard way. 
She did not realize how hard she must have 
looked, how her eyes must have shocked 
him. He said suddenly: 

“You are an ungenerous woman, Isolda.” 

She said calmly: “Let us not talk any 
more tonight.” 

He was proud, and like all proud men, 
he had his rare silly moments. He laughed. 
It made her cold with distaste, his laugh. It 
was as though she had been married to him 
for years and was sickened of him. His 
laugh humiliated her. She stared at him, 
wondering if he had intended that it should. 
But the laugh had passed and left no tiace 
on his face. She rose and said: “Good 
night, Sebastian.” 

He should have mocked and smacked and 


wooed her. But he was proud and serious. 
He said: “Don’t go yet. I want to talk to 
you.” 


She said: “I think you have talked enovgh 
for tonight. I don’t think I like you to- 
night, Sebastian. We will talk tomorrow, 
if there is anything to talk about.” 

“There wont be a tomorrow,” he said. “I 
am going away tonight. I will not stay in 
the house of some one I despise.” 


HEY were standing, face to face. Isolda 

was tall, but she did not reach above his 
shoulder. She did not look at his face. She 
stared at his shoulders; she found herself 
admiring his taut, leah body. He must be 
very strong, she thought; and all the while 
she was trying not to think of the dreadful 
word he had spoken, the word she could 
not understand. 

“Despise ?”’ she said at last. But she did 
not look at his face. “Sebastian, what do 
you mean?” 

Then he talked for a long time. Isolda 
does not remember all he said. He seemed 
to be talking for a very long time in a calm, 
cold voice, and she standing over against 
him and never once looking at his face. He 
was saying bitter, beastly things, but the 
funny part of it was that now she wasn't 
angry; in fact, she wanted to catch him by 
the lapel of his jacket and tell him not to 
be a silly goose, and that nothing was as 
serious as it seemed; but she did not dare 
to, for he was so calm in his anger. 

And as he talked, she began to realize why 
he was such a lonely man, for at the root 
of his being was contempt for men and 
women and the world. In those few mo- 
ments in which Isolda and he stood over 
against each other, it was as though he man- 
aged to force his way through the veil of 
quietness and humility which the world 
knew as Sebastian Prest and found so at- 
tractive—for what is more attractive than 
the humility of a daring man? But now 
he became himself, arrogant and dark and 
contemptuous. Cleanness was the god of 
Sebastian Prest, and that is why, with all 
his wealth and looks and youth and daring, 
he was such a lonely man, for there is no 
cleanness in the world, and that is why he 
had chosen the lonely career of a pioneer 
in the air, for the air above the clouds is 
wholly clean, and he who dies in the air 
dies like a falling angel with a curving trail 
of flame. 

Then he said something—Isolda cannot 
remember what—which made the anger fall 
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on her again, and she said: “You have no 
right to talk like this. Captain Prest no 
man has the right to talk like this to a 
woman who does not love him. And I do 
not love you.” 

That is what Isolda said, and he told her 
calmly that she lied. He said: “You love 
me, but you love your puny little pride more. 
You talk to me of living for your children. 
They will not thank you if ever they realize 
that you sacrificed your love and my love 
to an illusion of maternity. They will not 
thank you when they realize that you have 
kept vourself in a prison for them.” 

She cried: “God, these men, these men! 
You take one for a friend, and he must talk 
of love. One cannot meet a man and make 
a friend without the pain of rejecting a 
lover! Haven't you any pity, Sebastian? 
I am lonely too.” 

“Because you are ungenerous. I know 
nothing of women, nothing of love, and 
therefore I can judge you. It is the soiled 
fools who have played with many women 
who have not the right to judge a woman, 
for their eyes are unclean with false experi- 
ences. You will not give yourself, Isolda, 
because you are overproud, overconceited. 
You shield yourself behind your children, 
but we are all of us children, and we all 
of us need love. But you will not surrender 
yourself to love because you do not think 
love is good enough for you. I do not want 
I do not want anything now but 


you now. 
the clean snow against my face. Good-by, 
Isolda.” 

She cried: “But you can’t go now!” 


E was by the window; he was smiling as 
though an invisible person had just whis- 
pered a fancy into his ear. At that moment 
she wanted to run to him and hold him and 
turn his strength to weakness in her arms; 
she wanted to lay herself against him and 
melt his bones to rushing water that would 
wash them both into the warm, soft dun- 
But she could not move; 


in a nightmare in which she could not move 
or speak. She wanted him not to go; she 
wanted to tell him she loved him; but as 
he opened the French window, she could not 
speak; and as the snow pounced gayly on 
him, it was as though she was in chains and 
could not move. 

Then she cried: “How can you be so 
silly, Sebastian! You can’t go in the snow!” 
She was by the open window now, and the 
snow was sweet and cold against her throat 
and shoulders, but it was like a curtain of 
white darkness; she could see nothing in the 
night but the darkness of the snow. Then 
she saw his face; far away it seemed, and 
she sighed with relief. But he said: “I am 
going for a walk. I love the snow. Don't 
worry about me, Isolda. Don’t worry about 
me if I don’t come back. I shall not need an 
overcoat, for the snow is as warm as ermine.” 

“Yes, it’s lovely!” she cried. “Wait, and 
I'll come with you.” 

She could not see his face now, but his 


voice said: “I don’t want you, Isolda. I 
am very tired. I am very tired of arguing 
with Life. You don't know how tired I 


am. I seem to have been alive a million 
years, and the only thing that is worth 
knowing seems always to have evaded me. 
But this is what I like—to walk alone in 
the snow.” 

She cried, ‘“Sebastian—Sebastian!” but 
he must have passed through the gate into 
the fields. She cried out his name again 
and again, but he did not come back, and 
the next morning her servant told her that 
Captain Prest had been found dead in a 
snowdrift four miles away. He must have 
been dead for hours—the way they found 
him; and he must have died as he slept, for 
when they found him, he was lying in the 
snow in his shirt-sleeves with his jacket 
rolled up as a pillow under his head. 
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The Four Door Coach 


Created by Velie 


A new and superior type of motor car—The Four Door 
Coach—Designed by Velie to meet the demand for a low 
priced enclosed car— 


No longer will it be necessary to climb over the front seat or 
annoy front seat passengers to enter the rear seat—The Velie 
Four Door Coach sets a new standard of motor car comfort and 


convenience. 


Four Doors remove all objections hitherto attached to the two 
door coach—and provide: Adequate means for entering or leaving 
the car—Ample room for five persons— Full width front seat 
heavily upholstered—Three wide ventilating windows instead of 
two—A roomy, high grade, enclosed car at a price below open 
cars in the same class— 


And in addition to these outstanding features Velie offers you— 


The wonderful Velie-built six cylinder, airplane type engine— 
valve-in-the-head construction—full fifty horsepower— 


Lockheed -Velie Hydraulic four wheel brakes—the finest braking 
system in the world. 


Be sure to see this wonderful new four door Coach— 
and other Velie models. Write for the Velie Book. 
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(Continued from page 65) 


He stammered: “Don't you want I should 
see you home?” She went with him. 

The crowds jostled them together and 
parted them. He took her arm to keep her 
by him, and her arm was warm and tender 
inside her sleeve. She looked up at him now 
and then, and the lamp-posts gave her to 
him as a little picture of ripe prettiness. 

He was not too dull to realize that she 
was slipping back into her old mood, but 
this threw him into the counter-mood of a 
Joseph. She felt the rebuff, and grew more 
calm as she tripped along at his elbow, her 
little feet almost running to keep up with his 
long, slow stride. 

Abruptly Joel demanded: “Say, who was 
the man that—that started you on the— 
the downward path? What was the name 
of the yeller dog?” 

Mamie hesitated, and then sighed from the 
nethermost depths of meekness: 

“IT don’t know. I can’t remember. I was 
always bad, I guess. I guess nobody was 
to blame but me.” 

This disturbed Joel, and he thought she 
was protecting the fiend with a kind of per- 
verse loyalty. He dropped the subject, but 
he was determined to try again to find out 
the guilty man. 

On this night Joel left her at the street 
door of the tenement where she had a room 
But his curiosity was aroused, and he looked 
for her the next evening. She did not speak 
out in the meeting, but he went home with 
her. They walked awhile the evening after 


that, and sat for an hour on a park bench. 

They became close friends, and one night 
when a flurry of rain drove them inside the 
door, and they found the hall too noisy 
and too populous, she asked him up to her 
room, and he went 


He besieged her with questions about her 
life. and learned of her childhood, the sort 
of childhood that so many women have led, 
and nobody has ever dared to chronicle. 

And so it came about that as the moon 
passes through her cycles, Joel’s soul came 
duly round its orbit to the phase where it 
encountered regularly a swarm of tempta- 
tions as this globe swings into a field of 
meteorites. 

Shooting stars filled Joel’s mental sky. 
A mad unrest obsessed him. A thirst for 
alcohol was rather a symptom than a cause, 
but it grew supreme. It dragged him like 
the invisible cables of gravity. 

Seeing how distraught he was, Mamie 
asked him what was the matter, and he con- 
fessed that he had only one ambition on 
earth—and that, to be drunk. 


HE set herself to help him through the 

tide, and her heart leaped with pity for 
him where he sat shivering like a ship 
aground among great breakers. 

She watched him grinding his hands upon 
themselves, or twisting them together in 
frantic tangles, and gnashing his teeth to- 
gether in his agony till knots of muscle stood 
out upon his jaws. At length she ran to 
his side and sat upon the arm of his chair 
and took him in her embrace, gripping him 
tightly as if to hold him together and to 
uphold him in the deep sea of his weakness. 

The steel of Joel's taut muscles against 
the softness of Mamie’s stampeded her 
thoughts, and in a throe of fear, she dropped 
to her knees and bent her head in prayer. 
Even as she appealed for rescue, her shut 
eyes could somehow see Joel’s eyes upon her. 

She reminded him suddenly of an old 
chromo at home. It was called “The Rock 
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of Ages,” and it showed a beautiful girl in 
a long white robe, and her arms clung to a 
cross hewn out of stone while the waves 
of the storm reached up to drag her back. 

“You pretty little devil, you!” Joel snarled, 
and leaned forward. His laugh was a wolf's 
growl, and he looked the wolf to her eyes 
as they opened upon him. Her gasp of fear 
at the double sacrilege turned to a wail of 
helplessness. She had put her trust in her 
prayer, and she had no defense. She was 
swept from ecstasy to its opposite. 

“What a black beast I am!” Joel groaned, 
and absolved himself before himself by the 
mere confession. 


HEN he left her, he was in a mood of 

universal defiance. He was a beast, eh? 
Well, he would be a big beast! His one 
ambition was to break every rule that stupid 
wisdom had established. The angel in him 
had no more control of him than Phaéton 
had of the chariot of the sun when the 
horses ran away. 

He left the tenement and charged along 
the street. Nothing was easier than to find 
a place where “soft drinks” were advertised 
and hard drinks sold. His longing to be 
drunk was soon magnificently satisfied. 
Liquor made him loathsome to himself and 
to everybody he encountered. Stupor fol- 
lowed frenzy. He missed two days’ work, 
and spent hours and hours of abysmal pain, 
of nausea in both body and mind. 

He slunk back at last to the meeting- 
house with a head so full of aches that the 
drum seemed to shatter his skull. But he 
felt like the prodigal returned and accepted. 

He looked for Mamie, but she was not to 
be found. He asked about her, but they 
said she had not been seen since the last 
meeting she attended with Joel. 

He hurried away to her room. She had 
given that up and gone. He stalked up and 
down the streets. He saw her at last far 
ahead of him, walking slowly, drifting. 

Joel strode on and caught Mamie in a 
narrow place where a building was going up 
and the sidewalk was filled with rubbish and 
covered with a platform. As he was about 
to touch her, she turned and bade a shadowy 
loiterer good evening. 

The man seized her arm and said something 
that Joel could not hear. But he saw that 
Mamie tried to break away from him, and 
struggled with him. 

Joel dashed forward to the rescue with a 
gruff: “Here, what you tryin’ to do? Leave 
go that girl!” 

“Yes?” said the man. “I’m a plain-clothes 
officer, and she’s under arrest. Give me any 
of your lip, and I'll run you in with her.” 

Joel gave him his fist, and the man went 
lurching back. But he dragged Mamie with 
him, and blew his whistle shrilly. 

It was chivalry of a sort, and a sense of 
his own guilt, that led Joel to attack the of- 
ficer with such fury that he was in a fair 
way to down him and rescue the captive, if 
two other policemen had not come running 
up. Mamie escaped in the excitment, and 
Joel was still unconscious when the patrol- 
wagon deposited him in the station-house. 


OEL served his time and was released 

again. He searched again for Mamie, de- 
termined to redeem her at any cost, but he 
could not find a trace of her. Nor could he 
find a refuge from the cloudy bat-wings of 
guilt. 

He hunted Mamie everywhere, and went 
again and again to the morgue. He pa- 
trolled the river-banks, prowling among the 
gloomy docks and studying the greasy wa- 
ters that sneaked in among the slips and 
darkly lapped its piles, and which might have 
offered her their silent deeps for refuge. 

Worn out with looking for her, Joel went 
back to the corner where the drum throbbed, 
the cornet cried and the men and women 
droned their hymns. 
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THE “TRIPLE” 
Combines powder, rouge, and lip- 
sick in a delight{ul case with the 
famous sliding drawer—$1.25. 


is Picture 2... 


Trademark. It has become the American Sym- 
bol for feminine charm. Before it is stamped 
on a Tre-Jur product, that product must rep- 
resent the utmost in the world of toiletries. 
Tre-Jur Compacts are as ingenious as they are 
beautiful. Each is a little inspirational idea, 

to fill a particular need. Each con- 
tains the finest quality of cosmetic and a value 
never before achieved. . . . At most toilet goods 
counters you will find Tre-Jur in your own 
shade of powder or rouge —or by mail from us. 
THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR, 19 W. 18th St., NewYork 





NEW—TRE-JUR FACE POWDER 
Loose powder of exquisite quality, delicately scented 
and silken soft, in a wondronsly lovely bex—S0c. 





A shallow masterpiece of handy 
circumference. Ample powder 
and full-sized puff—$1. 
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So much more effective than any- 
thingelse you haveever used — Vauv, 
the wonderful new cream for shiny 
nose! Smooth a touch of it over the 
nose, and instantly the most per- 
sistent shine is gone. Add a light 
dusting of powder and you have a 
finish that will last for hours, a whole 
day or evening! 

Vauv does not just cover up shine, 
but prevents it by absorbing excess 
oil. And it does not clog the pores, 
but actually cleanses them by taking 
up the impurities of the skin in this 
absorbing process. In every way, 
Vauv is absolutely harmless. 


Send for Sample 


Get a tube today and see for your- 
self what a new effectiveness Vauv 
has. Price soc for a generous tube at 
drug stores and toilet counters. Or 
send us your name and address with 
53¢ for a full-size tube; 1oc fora 
sample tube. 
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Mamie’s little face was not perked under 
any of the bonnets; her brief round shoul- 
ders filled none of the capes. When his 
bloodshot eyes ran along the group, Sergeant 
Sal shook her head with sorrow. 

Joel went on to the meeting-room where 
sometimes Mamie waited when she was too 
tired to march and stand in the streets. She 
was not there, but he seemed to see her 
standing up in girlish bravery and confessing 
how vile she had been. It was as if a lily 
had murmured of the corruption whence it 
drew its life and its ivory grace. 

Poor little thing! Poor little thing! Joel 
felt that she might even now be trudging 
down the long streets of death, lonely and 
timorous and wondering, on her way to the 
foot of the Throne. 

He was all but destroyed with pity for 
her, and for all the innumerable train of the 
likes cf her, flowing through history in a 
river of poisonous souls that could nct help 
being poison, however they hated them- 
selves. 

He wanted to go with her and stand by 
her at the Judgment Seat. He wanted to 
get out of the wretched world where there 
was no end to the hideous heartbreaking 
parade of little evil women who did not 
want to do wrong. He wanted to die and 
to hunt for Mamie through the dark alleys 
of death, and go with her to whatever fate 
awaited her. 

He hurried through a murky side-street 
and came suddenly upon Broadway gleam- 
ing like a river of molten lead. It was the 
hour when the crowds were pouring toward 
the theaters and the opera-houses. Joel was 
checked at the curb till the thick traffic 
passed. 

In the glossy current of automobiles, filled 
with brilliant people, he caught a glimpse of 
Niobe and of Lydia. Both were dressed 
for the opera, and Niobe was beautiful. 


OEL leaped onto the running-board and 
thrust his wild face through the open win- 
dow in the door. He was unshaven, fanatic. 
He terrified Lydia into a scream; Niobe 
clenched one fist to strike, and with older 


instinct, made her other hand ready to 
scratch. 
THE HEAR T O F 
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She did not know Joel till he spoke, gut- 
turally, menacingly: 

“Where you been—where you goin’?” 

Lydia decided not to swoon, and Niobe 
laughed nervously. 

“To the opera, if you don’t mind. Will 
you join us?” 

Joel had learned that all amusements were 
devices of the devil, and he was in too mor- 
bid a humor to catch the irony of Niobe’s 
invitation. He declined it solemnly: 

“I have been told that the opery-house is 
the vestibule o’ hell.” 

“It certainly is on dull nights,” said Niobe. 
“But Jeritza and Chaliapin are both on the 
bill tonight.” 

These expensive names meant nothing to 
Joel, and he ignored them as he demanded: 

“I got to see you again. It’s important— 
mighty important. Where can I find you?” 

“I may get into the opera ballet some day, 
but at present I am working at Kaledin’s 
dancing-school.” 

Niobe was hardly prepared for the ex- 
ceeding horror that widened Joel’s eyes at 
this appalling statement. 


“Dancing! ‘You will be a dancer!” he 
groaned. 

“Ii the Lord: will let me,” Niobe an- 
swered. 

Then the traffic began to move. Niobe’s 
limousine moved forward, and Joel was 


scraped from the running-board by the fen- 
ders of another car trying to nose in ahead. 

He dropped off into the street and stood 
gazing after Niobe. He stood so still that 
the drivers of the shoal of cars could steer 
past him. It was when he started to move 
to the curb that he fell into peril. 

But he walked among the rushing mon- 
sters as if they were ghosts, heeding neither 
the curses he received nor the narrow escapes 
he had from being shot into the grave where 
he had planned to seek Mamie. 

Mamie was forgotten now. He had still a 
mission on earth, a soul to rescue. 

(In the succeeding chapters, the angels 
cabined within the alien tenements of Niobe 
and Joel encounter anew the difficult ex- 
periences common to earthly existence. You 
will find it all well worth reading about— 
in the next, the April, issue.) 


KATIE O’DOON 





(Continued from page 85) 


On the other hand, Peter may really have 
had nothing to do with what happened. A 
vindictive Peter, or no vindictive Peter, the 
scene was written down in the annals of the 
future as an event which inevitably had 
to take place. 

Katie was alone in the little apartment 
when her maid—by now she had achieved a 
maid—brought her an engraved card. It 
bore the name of William Gordon. That 
was ordinary enough. Then she noted that 
there was no “Jr.” at the tail of the name. 
Suddenly she understood—partially—and 
naturally her spirit was on the offensive. 

“Show the gentleman in, Claire,” she said. 
“And you may have the rest of the after- 
noon off.” 

The gentleman whom the eagerly vaca- 
tioning Claire showed in was well known to 
Katie by sight—William Gordon, father of 
Billy Gordon, one of the world’s greatest 
figures in international politics and finance. 
He was a handsome and distinguished figure 
for his age, which might have been fifty-five. 
Katie, at a distance, had also seen Mrs. Gor- 
don: a handsome, distinguished and thor- 
oughly gracious lady of perhaps fifty. Mr. 
Gordon had recently returned from Europe, 
where with honor he had served his country 
as ambassador to a foreign court. 

Mr. Gordon smiled at Katie. 

“Please, Miss O’Doon, may I- take a 
chair?” he inquired pleasantly. 

“Any one 


“Sure!” she replied bluntly. 
you like! 


Or take ’em all!” 


Somewhat bewildered, he seated himself 
and again regarded the erect girlish figure 
waiting before him. 

“Please—may I smoke, Miss O’Doon?” 

“Sure. Anything except a pipe! I hate 
a pipe in the house!” 

With his still bewildered look at her stiff, 
erect figure, Mr. Gordon automatically drew 
out a silver cigarette case and automatically 
lighted the white tube he drew therefrom. 
“Miss O’Doon,” he began in his suavest tone, 
“you are undoubtedly one of the finest 
young ladies upon the stage, with no scan- 
dal attached to your name.” 

“No thanks to you!” she shot at him. 
“And it’s none of your business!” 

“But—but—excuse me—it may be some of 
my business. Now, it so happens that my 
son has been paying you marked attention—” 


Ke At did not know exactly why, but 
she was suddenly furious. 

“If you've got anything to say,” she or- 
dered him, “then cut out the preliminaries! 
The success of a show depends largely upon 
getting off to a quick start. Start in the 
very middle of things, as a good show should 
start—or else don’t ring up your curtain!” 

Again he stared at her—then bowed his 
acquiescence. 

“Straight into the middle of things, as 
you suggest, Miss O’Doon. But that neces- 
sitates an almost brutal frankness, and I 
hope you will forgive me if I am frank. 
The facts are obvious. There is much talk 
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Radio’s Superlative Thrill 


is embodied in this amazing new 
instrument—the Brunswick Radiola 
What it is. Some of the remarkable things it does. How by scientif- 


ically combining the reproductive mastery of the Brunswick Phonograph 
ate with the receiving devices of the Radio Corporation of America, 


The Brunswick Radiola Super-Heterodyne 
—some remarkable features: 

1 Requires no outside antenna — no ground 
wires. You can move it from room to room 
—plays wherever you place it. 

2 Amazing selectivity permitting you to “cut 
out” what you don’t want to hear and pick 
out instantly what you do. Consider what 
this means in big centers. 

3 Combines the. superiative in radio with the 
superlative in phonographic reproduction—a 
phonograph and a radio in one, 








ERE is an instrument that 
is literally changing the 
lives of people—a musical 
achievement admittedly with- 
out parallel. 
Starting with the outstanding 
wonders of radio, it multiplies 
them. 
Educationally, in homes where 
there are children, it offers a 
wonderful new world of musical 
appreciation: 
Mechanically, it is so far past 
the experimental stage that one 
may acquire it with positive 
assurance of lasting satisfaction 
through the years to come. 


The superlative in radio, 
the supreme in a phonograph in one 
At a simple turn of a lever, it is 
the most remarkable of radios. 
At another turn, it is the su- 
preme in a phonograph—the in- 
strument for which virtually all 
great artists of the New Hall of 
Fame record exclusively. 
Nothing in music—music in the 
making, music of the air, the 
favorite records your heart calls 
to hear now and again—are thus 
beyond your reach. You change 
no parts to operate it. 
Not a makeshift 

but a scientific UNIT 
It is in nowise a makeshift — 
simply a radio receiving device 


all previous conceptions of musical mastery of the air are changed 


in a phonograph cabinet — but 
the ultimate result of exhaustive 
laboratory work by acoustical 
and musical experts of the Radio 
Corporation of America and of 
Brunswick. The Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction is sub- 
sidized to do for radio what it 
does for phonographic music. 


Thus the Brunswick Radiola 
marks the best that men know 
in radio; the best that’s known 
in musical reproduction. 


The loud speaker unit, the loop 
antennae, batteries and all the 
integral parts are built into the 
instrument itself. 


Due to the synchronizing of 
the Radiola loud speaker with 
the Brunswick all-wood tone 
amplifier and two-purpose horn, 
it attains a beauty of tone, a 
rich musical quality—clarity that 
is almost unbelievable. 


Prices as low as $190 


Some styles embody the Radi- 
cla Super-Heterodyne, others 
the Radiola Regenoflex, others 
the Radiola No. 3 and No. 3A. 
All are obtainable on surpris- 
ingly liberal terms of payment. 
For a demonstration, call on 
any Brunswick dealer, 


THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER CO, 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


General Offices: CHICAGO Branches in all principal cities 





Remember— 


Brunswick now offers the 
choice of two supreme musi- 
cal instruments: the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph and the 
Brunswick Radiola, which 
in a phonograph and a radio 
in one. Embodied in cabi- 
nets expressing the ultimate 
in fine craftsmanship. 
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| of an affair between you and my son. Let’s 
hush that up. I have just said that brevity 
often implied a lack of courtesy. You force 
me to brutal directness. Miss O’Doon, I 
have come here to pay you a reasonable 
amount, and in this case it may very well be 
a large amount, to set my son free.” 

“I’ve heard you, sir. Is that all there is 
| to be said?” 





“All except the amount to be paid you, 
which I am sure we can agree upon.” 

Katie suddenly lashed out at him furi- 
ously: “Coming to me with your rotten 
money-bags, insulting me by offering to buy 
me off! You couldn't buy me off, the great 
Mr. Gordon though you may be, for the 
simple reason that I have nothing to sell! 
i And listen to this: Ill never marry your 
if precious son, or get him tied up in any of 
7 | the usual expensive entanglements. And that 
promise is not going to cost you one thin 
dime! Understand me?” 

“Miss O’Doon—” began the astonished 
ex-ambassador. 

“And get this also,” the enraged Katie 
continued to lash at him. “You've got a 
{really fine son, a young man I really like, 
and a son with stuff in him that any father 
pom’ to be proud of! But instead of com- 
ing to me to save him with your check- 
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yes, he’s asked me to marry him, and I’ve 
|always turned him down; but my turning 
him down may not be wholly his fault. In 
all the time I’ve known him, Billy has never 
|done the real day’s work of a real man. 
| You’ve made him a high-class loafer, a high- 
class bum! Do you think I’d ever stoop to 
marry a bum? And that’s that!” 

To Mr. Gordon’s great credit it must be 
|set down that he at once perceived the fiery 
honesty and sincerity of Katie O’Doon. 

“Miss O’Doon,” he said, “may I be per- 
mitted a few words by way of explanation ?” 

“If you’ve got anything worth listening to, 
make it snappy!” Katie ordered him. 

“Then I'll make it snappy, as you request, 
Miss O’Doon,” replied the ex-ambassador. 
|“You may be largely right in your charging 
|me with being an unworthy father who has 
not given adequate attention to his worth- 
while son. But in my behalf, Miss O’Doon, 
you may recall some rather curious, difficult 
and persistent mental results that followed 
the World War. ‘Shell-shock’ is, for exam- 
ple, the most popular phrase that is in use.” 

“T follow you,” said Katie. “Go on.’ 

“The more common example, however,” 
'Mr. Gordon continued, “has been the young 
man who, after years of war’s excitement, 
could not settle down to the routine of 
everyday work and everyday living. I may 
be entirely to blame regarding my son, Miss 
C’Doon, but I honestly consider his to be 
an extreme case of this peculiar after-the- 
war malady. I have tried to do the best by 
my son. But I have failed in every way.” 

“You'd be willing to have him go to work, 
then ?” demanded Katie. “To work at any- 
thing ?” 

“Any real, 
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honest, productive work that 
would make him really earn six or sixty 
dollars a week,” replied Mr. Gordon. “It’s 
the habit of concentrated work, without ex- 
citement, that the war has taken away and 
that I want to reéstablish in the boy. Par- 
don me my father’s vanity, but my son has 
ability enough. It’s the habit of regular 
constructive work that I want in him, Miss 
O'Doon. If I could get back that initial 
energy which was in him before the war, 
I'd back my son against any young man of 
his years in all the world!” 

Mr. Gordon’s last sentences had been al- 
most explosive in their vehemence. Prac- 
tical Katie O’Doon was equally vehement in 
her response. 
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“Then why not disinherit him? Make 
him go to work at six or sixty dollars a 
week? You say he has the ability—no one 
doubts that!” 

The elder Gordon threw up the hands of 
confessed defeat. “Miss O’Doon,” he almost 
wailed, “that boy’s grandmother, who was 
also my own mother, was foolish enough 
to leave her only grandson, free of all legal 
entanglements, a sim which yields him in- 
tact a personal income of over a hundred 
thousand a year. I have no legal right what- 
ever to interfere. I'd stop that inheritance in 
a second if I had the right. But my son, 
wonderful as I think he is, has the money 
with which to be the rich loafer which you 
have called him! And I can’t stop him—I 
can’t stop him!” 

Katie spoke impulsively, out of her heart 
—with no plans and no single thought of 
future complications: 

“Mr. Gordon,” she cried, “if we could get 
rid of his big inheritance, if we could make 
him work for his living, then we might make 
him into a real, honest-to-goodness man!” 

He hesitated for the barest moment. She 
snapped him up sharply. 

“Don’t keep that idea in your head that 
I want to marry your son! I don’t want 
to marry, and if I should ever want to 
marry, I shall probably be inclined to marry 
some man with real pep in him, which your 
son hasn't got!” 

“I beg your pardon, -Miss O’Doon. I 
was not just then thinking of marriage. I 
was thinking of your suggestion.” 

They had both risen by now. There had 
come an understanding. With utmost gra- 
ciousness, Mr. Gordon’s right hand reached 
for hers and was tightly gripped. 

“T'll never marry your son, Mr. Gordon,” 
she said. “That’s understood.” 

“You’ve made more than a_ generous 
promise,” said he. “And I hope you will 
forgive me if I remark, Miss O’Doon, that I 
have never met a truer lady in all my life— 
save possibly the lady who is the mother of 
the young man we have been discussing. 
You have all my good wishes. And now 
I'll say good-afternoon.” 

“And with all good wishes I say good- 
afternoon to you, sir,” returned Katie 
O’Doon. 


Chapter Twenty 


HE next important incident in the career 

of Katie O’Doon had its beginning the 
following evening. And it likewise might 
have been subtly engineered by the venom- 
ous Peter Romain, for Peter had the craft 
and the shrewd brains to put across almost 
any scheme he desired, without his guilt 
ever being proven against him. But on the 
other hand what happened may have been 
due merely to the insensate grinding of the 
wheels of life. Perhaps it was all merely a 
thing that was destined to happen, in some 
way, at some time. 

When Katie came off after responding to 
the many calls of the last act, her maid 
stopped her with: “There’s a lady just now 
came into your dressing-room. She didn’t 
give her name, but she asked to see you 
alone.” 

“That’s all right. Ill not need you, so 
you may go.” Katie supposed that of course 
the lady was Madame Ravenal. 

But when Katie opened and closed her 
dressing-room door, she had one of the 
greatest surprises of her life. The lady wait- 
ing to see her was not Madame Ravenal, 
but Madame Minerva, more commonly 
known to Katie as Aunt Maggie. She was 
in her customary black moiré, and in beam- 
ing respect she arose and regarded her niece. 
Her face had the usual ruddiness which is 
the invariable companion of the consump- 
tion of too much gin. 

“Katie, my own sweet darling,” she be- 
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A Capitol Boiler and United 
States Radiators will increase the 
market value of any building. 
Real estate men have clearly 
established this fact in selling 
both new and old properties. 


No one, of course, wants to ex- 
periment with so vital a matter 
as heating equipment. So the 
sensible man looks for elements 
of reliability and economy that 
he can depend upon, and finds 


them in the Capitol name plate. 


Capitol 





Behind United States products 
there are thirty-five years of 
manufacturing experience, a 
nation-wide organization of 
heating specialists, and the 
broadest written guarantee in 


the industry. 


As any architect or heating con- 
tractor will tell you, all of these 
are factors that you can rely 
upon. They mean positive and 
final assurance that you can buy 
no better boiler than a Capitol. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 


General Offices, Detroit.Michigan 


Boilers 
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We shall be glad to send you 

an illustrated booklet which 

fully explains the modern 
idea in house heating. 
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Branch and Sales 


Offices 


*Boston *Cincinnati 
*Springfield. Mass Detroit 
*Portland, Me Chicago 
*Providence, R. I. Milwaukee 
New York polis 
*Brooklyn Louisville 
*Harrison, N. J. St. Paul 
* Philadelphia St. Louis 
*Baltimore Kansas City 
Buffalo Des Moines 
Pittsburgh Omaha 
*Cleveland Denver 
*Columbus *Seattle 


*Portland, Ore. 


*Warehouse stoeks carried 


at points indicated by star. 
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Life's Best Bargain 


DUCATIONAL experience is life’s best bargain. 
Z) It is the soundest of all investments. It is cost- 
liest when neglected; cheapest when bought. 
It is the open door to all the world, to its 
happiness and honors. Informed travelers have 
discovered this on the trail of ship and car, on 
the byways and the highways of the world. 








The real world is always out beyond us, always just over the 
sun-gilded horizon. And man is a curious being, else he would 
not have traveled and achieved so much. He seeks and is for- 
ever seeking to know himself and the world in which he expe- 
riences that unfathomable mystery called Life. 


It is the sign of a courageous nature to explore God's treasure- 
house, His temples throughout the world. For every edifice 
becomes a temple of utility, beauty, culture or worship to him 
who has a vision beyond wood, stone and mortar. 


Time was when travel meant hardship, unrestful nights, days 
of hurry and worry. It is now more comfortable to travel than 
to stay at home and dodge a blizzard of bills, bridge fights, 
taxis, beggars, coal czars, bunconeers and the servant question. 
Energy spent on these is largely wasted; all joys spent in travel 
are a mental and moral stimulus and a deposit in Memory’s 
Bank Account. That is the only account that will last as long 
as you draw checks upon it. Traveled men and women always 
form the center of social interest everywhere. They give 
pleasure to, and win the admiration of, those who have and 
who have not had the inspirational advantage of instructive 
and romantic travel. 


Glowing memories of happy travel sustain the spirit in every 
adversity. The beauty of the world yields its comfort only to 
those who seek and find it through educative travel — life’s 
best bargain. 
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gan in a quavering, awed, loving voice. 
“Sure it’s you, Katie—sure it’s my niece 
Katie O’Doon! And all these many years 
I’ve been thinking of you as a moldering 
cerpse at the bottom of the cold waters of 
the Hudson. I just read something in the 
papers today about the appearance of the 
O’Doons, father and daughter, in the same 
play. I didn’t think it could be so, but 
tonight I came with my own eyes to see. 
It’s so, Katie! You may now be a very 
fine lady, and you may disguise yourself 
with make-up and rich clothes—but you're 


the same girl of a Katie O’Doon who lived | 


on my old houseboat for four years and 
really managed the old boat! And you can’t 
deny it, Katie!” 

When Katie was not all hard, sharp busi- 
ness, she was all heart. Impulsively she 
threw arms about her Aunt Maggie, whom 
she had vainly tried to reform. 

“Aunt Maggie!” she cried. “You were 
always good-hearted, and I always loved 
you!” 

“Be still, my child—shut your dear face,” 
Aunt Maggie cried at her contritely. “I’ve 
never been anything better than a drunken 
houseboat bum, telling fortunes for as much 
as I could soak the old and young fools for. 
I've always been an old fake—Katie dar- 
ling!” 

“Aunt Maggie!” cried Katie. “I love you! 
Dear, dear Aunt Maggie!” 

But Aunt Maggie in a sudden fit of near- 
sobriety thrust Katie a full arm’s-length 
away. “Katie, don’t be making a fool of 
yourself! I’m nobody at all. I’m no good 
to you, child. I’m a bad one. I came to 
see you tonight only out of curiosity that 
you might possibly be the girl who once 
lived with me on my houseboat, and who I 
thought had committed suicide. So good- 
night to you, Katie O’Doon—and good luck 
to you!” 

Child that she was, Katie clung desperately 
to her aunt, whom she really did love. 
“Aunt Maggie!” she exclaimed. “Please 
don’t go yet, Aunt Maggie!” 


HE chief reason for believing that the 

clever Peter Romain had his subtle hand 
in arranging this whole affair is the very 
concrete fact that while Katie and her Aunt 
Maggie were in each other’s arms, and were 
crying out primitive words of affection, 
Terence O’Doon, having just been told that 
he was imperatively wanted by the star, 
knocked repeatedly, and hearing no answer, 
entered the room and witnessed this scene 
of unrepressed Irish affection. He stiffened 
at the astonishing sight. 





“Pardon me,” said he very formally, “but | 


may I ask why should my own sister be 
showing so much apparently real affection 
to a young lady who merely happens to be 
temporarily occupying the situation of my 
stage daughter ?” 

Madame Minerva, in her emotion, lost all 
control of her temper. 

“Terry O’Doon, you big fool, you!” she 
shouted. “You’ve got your own blood- 
daughter helping you and trying to help you 
with all the heart’s love that’s in her! You 
blind scoundrel, you—Terence O’Doon!” 

“Is what my sister says the truth, Miss 
O’Doon?” her father asked, suddenly pale, 
yet with his elaborate politeness. “I'll take 
your word for it, Miss O’Doon.” 

“Shut the face that shames you!” cried 
Madame Minerva. “Am I not the one to 
recognize. your Katie? When your grand 
wife died, and when Katie was twelve, the 
little thing came to me to be taken care 
of—and the little thing spent four years of 
her time in taking care of her old aunt! 
And I’m not so outrageously old at that— 
thirty-seven at my next birthday, and my 
birth certificate is on record!” 

Terence O’Doon ignored his sister and the 
uncontrolled speech she flung in his teeth. 
His face was strangely white and repressed. 


| 
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The great American Summerland 
is calling you 


Climb aboard a train this summer—head- 
ed west! Let the world of every day roll 
away behind you. Then step off into a 
wonderland like this: 

Mountain grandeur that equals the 
Alps. Sunny beaches down beside the blue 
Pacific. Flowers overrunning everything. 
Cool, sparkling days and refreshing nights 
—a perfect summer climate. Sports of 
every kind — golf, motoring, mountain 
climbing, surf bathing, fishing, boating. 
Splendid cities and excellent hotels. 

Come this summer. Know the thrill of 
these great scenic features: 


Yellowstone National Park 
Glacier National Park 
Rainier National Park 
Crater Lake National Park 
The Alaskan Tour 


You can visit Yellowstone or Glacier on 
the way out or back. You can include the 
Puget Sound country, the famous Colum- 
bia River Drive, the Cody Road through 
the Buffalo Bill country, the Oregon 
beaches, the Spokane country—or any of 
hundreds of other fascinating vacation 
haunts. 

Low round trip excursion rates this 
summer. Through trains providing service 
which anticipates your every travel wish. 
You can go one way, return another. 
(Through scenic Colorado at noextra 
transportation cost.) Stop off where you 
wish along the way. 


Write for free book 


Send the coupon now for the free illus- 
trated book, ‘“TheAmericanWonderland”’. 
It tells in words and pictures the whole 
absorbing story of this great summer 
playland. Use coupon below. 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


The Northern Pacific By. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


—- MAIL THIS me tad 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 26-D 
Burlington Railroad Building 


Please send me without charge the illustrated book, 
“The American Wonderland’”’. 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 











Address......... 
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Typical of Old England 
On the London and North Eastern Railway 


eA magic thread 
through Britain 





It winds out of London town— 
this magic ‘‘thread’’—along a 
pleasant English countryside 
teeming with literary and historic 
traditions; through the wooded 
hills and green meadows of Mid- 
dlesex and Hertfordshire; past 
the land of the Pilgrims, where 
the American nation was con- 
ceived; skirting the enchanted 
River Ouse; to the famous 
Norfolk Broads, the Yorkshire 
Moors and Dales, the Northum- 
berland Fells; into the wild 
beauty of the Scottish Highlands. 

It’s the route of the London& 
North Eastern Railway — ‘‘The 
Cathedral Line’’ —track of the 
“Flying Scotsman’’, shortest 
and swiftest to Scotland. 

If you’re going abroad, plan 
your British tour to follow the 
magic ‘‘thread’’ —and plan now. 
Save time and money, and still 
see everything that matters. 
Concentrate on the Eastern 
Counties — the historic side of 
Britain. 

The London& North Eastern 
Railway’s Royal Mail Routes, 
via Harwich, form the ideal link 
between England and Conti- 
nental Europe. 

For illustrated booklets and 
details of special tours for Ameri- 
can visitors, communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generat AGENT 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


He addressed himself with an intense direct- | FF 


ness to his daughter. 

“Is that all true, Katie O’Doon? Are you 
not the imitation I supposed you? Are you 
really my real daughter?” 

“Yes, Father. I am your own daughter. 
I am really and truly Katie O’Doon.” 

“Then why all the trickery?” he angrily | 
demanded. In his favor it must be remem- | 
bered that he was not entirely sober, and 
that his belief in his own independence and 
personal importance was beginning to blaze. | 
“Why should I, Terence O’Doon, be made 
the victim of all this foolery?” 

“I don’t exactly know, Father,” humbly 
and pleadingly responded Katie. “But I 
rather thought—just a blind idea, you know 
—that if you never knew I was your daugh- 
ter, then I might—might—might help you 
more—might have more influence over you. 
I admit that it was trickery, Father—but 
Vy was all the trickery there ever was to 


With Terence O’Doon, in that moment, 
what counted most was not that his sup- 
posedly dead daughter was before him, but 
wrath that he had been judged an incompe- 
tent, and that -trickery had been used in an 
attempt to govern him. 

“T'll have no woman interfering with my 
life,” he said in the grandest manner of an 
insulted grand gentleman, “—whether the 
woman be my own sister or a girl who pre- 
tends to be my daughter! Ladies, I wish 
you a good-night !” 

With a flourish he was gone. 

“For God's sake,” gasped Aunt Maggie, 
when her brother had achieved his exit. 
“Katie, for God's sake—” 

“Shut up!” Katie snapped out. When 
swift action was imperative, Katie was ef- 
ficient, hard. She reached for the house- 
telephone and got her connection iamedi- | 
ately. “That you, Morris? Hello. This is| 
Katie. Morris, I think my father is due for | 
a big bust. Pick him up if you can; stick | 
to him as if he were your own uncle; and | 
when he’s in shape, Morris, deliver him to | 
me C. O. D.” 

“Surest thing you know, Katie,” 
the always reliable Morris Blum. 





responded | 


Chapter Twenty-one 


ATIE hung up and turned to her Aunt | 

Maggie, who had subsided in contrition 

into a chair. Aunt Maggie was weeping. 

Katie instantly felt a human sympathy for 

this shapeless figure who was the direct 
cause of the present catastrophe. 

“Please don’t feel so hurt about the way 

I spoke to you, Aunt Maggie,” she begged. 


“IT was in a hurry—that was all. Please 
don’t cry.” 
“That’s not—the reason—I’m_ crying,” 


blubbered Aunt Maggie. “I’m crying—be- 
cause—I brought all this trouble on you, 
Katie,” Aunt Maggie went on weeping in 
self-reproach. “But—but, Katie, I really 
thought you were dead, and when I saw 
the same name advertised in a marked piece 
of newspaper that was sent me, I simply 
had to come and see. I didn’t have any 
idea of what you were trying to do with 
Terence. I honestly didn’t know, Katie! 
And when I stumbled in here, and knew 
you, I just naturally made a mess of every- 
thing. I’m sorry, Katie—as sorry as I can 
be!” 

“Don’t you worry too much, Aunt Mag- 
gie,” Katie responded. “Who knows—it may 
sometime all come out for the best!” 

“T hope so, but I don’t see how, Katie,” 
blubbered Madame Minerva, who advertised 
that she could foresee everything in the fu- 
ture. “But—but I’ve learned one thing to- 
night, Katie. You are a fine young girl, 
and I’m just a worthless water-rat of a 
woman. That’s true, Katie. And I’m never 





again going to make a mess of your life. 
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This coupon will bring you 
FREE of charge our booklet 


“How to See Europe 


at Moderate Cost” 


Der? failto seeit before you decide on 
your European trip. Gates Tours are 
planned and managed by skilled experts 
with over 30 years of successful experience. 


Mail this Coupon today! 
~—— << — = = ee oe @ oe, 
GATES TOURS—Dept. J-2, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 






















Visit LONDON, PARIS, ROME, BERLIN and 
other European cities. 
Conducted Toure. All reservations, ang itinerary. 


independent traveler 
Special eumene > Sane. $300 up. 


Write for literature. 














NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 

coupe put 1, SNe Cgstanap CUNARDER 

“LANCA *53 DA $550 

one. ROUND HB WORLD: JAN. 20, 3 SUPERB S. . LACONIA, 

128 DAYS INCLUDING PEKING; $1250 UP. 

eee -y AN, JAN. 28, 62 DAYS, $600 UP 
(D SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE 

FRANK Fg CLARE. Times Building, New York 


[ Apprenez le Francais au 
moyen du Phonographe 


“Learn French on your phonograph.”” New Con- 
versational Method. Endorsed by French Embassy. 





You learn French as if you were living in France. 
Records fit any phonograph. 
Write for Free Descriptive Booklet 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 3407-D, Scranton, Pa. 








Real Boy Stuff 


The Boy-making Private Schools 
in our midst are important institu- 
tions. Remade boys are invariably 
of good manly stuff. They come to 
manhood not so much with silver 
spoons in their mouths as with iron 
in their blood. From a realization 
of their earlier thoughtlessness and 
incapacity, they become, under the 
remodeling process of the Private 
School, men of character and excep- 
tional ability. Achieve things, not 
often in conventional ways so much 
as in their own manner. They often 
develop their very kinks into special 
talents, gaining a wide interest in 
life and escaping the ‘‘one-track 
mind,” so pitifully barren of cath- 
olic appreciation of the work and 
worth of others. 
Do you wish expert assistance in 
finding exactly the right school for 
your boy? We will gladly assist 
you in making a selection. The 
Staff of our Department of Educa- 
tion has visited Private Schools 
from Maine to California. 
Please furnish the following data: 
type of school, whether for boy or 
girl, exact age, previous education, 
religious affiliation, location de- 
sired, approximate amount you 
plan to expend for tuition and 
board, and other facts which will 
enable us to be fully helpful. En- 
close stamped return envelope and 
address 

The Director, Department of Education 
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33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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The Choice 
of a Camp 


Wholesome outdoor boys 
and girls, men and women, 
are made in Summer Camps, 
which have become important 
adjuncts of our educational 
system. 


If Bill is clumsy or clever, 
if Anne is dull or bright, just 
send them to a good camp and 
let them learn to spend 
life in a wholesome, construc- 
tive manner and they will be- 
come popular leaders wherever 
Fate may plump them down. 


If you require further infor- 
mation fill out coupon below. 
We will gladly help you select 
the right camp for your boy 
or girl without charge. There 
are good and bad camps, so 
we sent a highly qualified ob- 
server to visit hundreds of 
them. This information is at 
your service. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THe Rep Book MacazINe 
33 West 42nd St. New York City 


I am interested in receiving information about 
a camp for: 


a it cna Gem icnmnn£n 
LOCATION: 0 Mountain 
CD Horseback Riding 


0 New England 
0 Connecticut 
O New York 


OD Saltwater 
DC Special Trips 
0 Young Children 


0 Pennsylvania CO Tutoring 
0 West Central States O Art, Dramatics 
0 Far Western States 0 Music 

0 Southern States CD Canoeing 


0 Adults a 





Name 








Street Address. 





a Bini tesindinmbceteis 
How much do you plan Under $250 0 
to pay for the 8 weeks $250-$350 Oo 
@ GG qcantmeseenessese $375 or over 


By the week.......... 





Religious Affiliation 


Remarks 























You'll never see me again, Katie—never 
hear from me! And again I’m sorry for all 
the bad luck your family has brought you, 
and wishful for all the good luck you can 
bring yourself!” 

It had been a wreck of a night, but Katie 
kissed the affectionate cause of her trouble; 
and the rather bedraggled Aunt Maggie, re- 
fusing all assistance, made her way out of 
the theater, supposedly headed for her be- 
draggled old houseboat. 

Katie sat up all night hoping for the 
return of her father in charge of Morris. 
Fortunately there was no matinée for the 
following afternoon. But Morris, though he 
telephoned, did not come. But around mid- 
afternoon Madame Ravenal, who had learned 
of the scene in the dressing-room, did come. 
She raged at Katie for the disaster; then she 
implored Katie to have her father’s regular 
understudy put on in his place for that 
night. Billy Gordon, who had come with 
Madame Ravenal, said hardly anything at 
all; he merely stood very rigidly and looked 
very pale. 

Katie held out until six o'clock, when 
Morris Blum appeared with her father. 
Terry O’Doon was not indignantly half- 
intoxicated as on the previous night. He 
was helplessly intoxicated. He had two semi- 
clear ideas in his brain. He went to his 
knees, clutched Katie’s skirt, and blasted his 
soul for being such an unworthy father to 
such a sweet and loving daughter. Also he 
apologized for the previous night and blessed 
her long-continued device for trying to save 
his earthly life and his soul thereafter. That 
practically ended his germs of intelligence. 
In another minute he was snoring. 


HIS was a crisis, and Katie was ever at 

her best in a crisis that required practical 
work. In half an hour a doctor was in the 
apartment under orders to look after Terence 
until further notice, and Katie was on the 
way to the theater. The understudy was of 
course put in Terry O’Doon’s part, and sang 
and acted it very competently. In fact, the 
whole performance of that night went off 
with such smoothness that no one even sus- 
pected that anything had happened, except 
the very few who had been directly con- 
cerned. 

But Katie realized that she had thoroughly 
failed in her plan for the reformation of her 
father through clever deception. Therefore 
some other plan had to be tried. She was 
quick to think and prompt to act; but she 
realized, after the failure of her amateur 
plan, that here was an acute problem that 
required time for the best consideration, and 


| that while she considered, she had to guard 





against the danger of her father’s escaping 
her again. So in the theatrical program she 
had inserted the usual slip to the effect that 
“Mr. O’Doon will be temporarily absent 
from the cast owing to indisposition;” the 
understudy was regularly given the part; and 
Katie, as much as she loathed the stuff, kept 
her father in a constant state of anesthesia 
with whisky. 

This much done, Katie set about the part 


| of her thinking which required a greater 


care. She several times consulted the great- 
est scientific student of alcoholism and its 
cure in New York City; and he gave his 
advice and promised his best help in ar- 
rangements. Also she felt the need of 
human understanding and encouragement. 
Katie could be regarded as no more than 
nominally a Catholic, since she had never 
had time to go to church; but she went 
to see Father Burke, chaplain of a certain 
World War regiment of fighting Jews and 
Catholics and Protestants and atheists and 
thieves and rogues and gentlemen of lost 
souls—the respect and love of most of whom 
he had won by his sheer simplicity and 
humanity. To him Katie told her story, 
and his kindliness and his understanding of 
her father greatly helped her. She did not 
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The Spirit of 
Fraice Begins 
when you pass Sandy Hook 


rr, you could take a little grey 
cobble-stoned corner of old 
Tours, with a church, and a cafe, 
and a market, and a dog asleep in 


the sun—if you could carry it 
through the air to America, away 
from its chateau country and its 
shining and placid Loire—would 
you have France? 

No. France isn’t brick and 
stone. It’s alive—human. 
France is French people, living— 
laughing—shaping inanimate 
things to the French pattern— 
such a neat little pattern, with a 
rose or two on top! Balzac was 
born in Tours, and he could have 
made France anywhere. 

That’s why French Line boats 
are France afloat. When you walk 
upthe gangplank, you're in 
France. . . . And when you dis- 
embark at Havre and step into 
the boat train—there’s foe 
ashore, with Paris and its gaye 
three hours away... . You'll 
bea more interesting person when 
you get back. 

You can book passage for one 
hundred and forty dollars on the 
big, one-cabin liners, French as 
France itself. You can even make 
a round trip for one hundred and 
sixty-two dollars, tourist class, 
with individual cabins as is done 
by the college boys and girls. 
Plenty of deck space, salons and 
smcking rooms. 


Jreneh 


Compagnie Géntrale Transatlantique 


19 State Street, New York 
tguacies in Principal Cities of B 
aad the United States 
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Your rip to 
FUROPE 


Whatever your travel require- 
ments may be,the United States 
Lines can fulfill them exactly. 


First Class 
cabins and suites provide the 
utmost in luxury and comfort. 
Service and cuisine of surpass- 
ing excellence. 


Economy Trips 
in “cabin” and second class 
meanevery comfortatlowcost. 


Students’ Tours 
in clean, comfortable and ex- 
clusive Tourist Cabin accom- 
modations (formerly third 
class) cost only $162 and up for 
the round trip, New York and 
Cherbourg. 


Holy Year Tours 
to Rome, the “Ideal Route” is 
via Cherbourg. The ships and 
special religious festivities are 
detailed in the book, “Holy 
Year—Rome— 1925.” 
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go too far in asking his advice; for by this 
time Katie was up to tricks; and Katie did 
not want to involve a priest of the faith 
in a possibly unethical performance that 
might go wrong with a sensational explosion. 

Katie then went to the same shyster 
lawyer who had drawn up her own first 
contract; in this instance she needed a 
shyster, for he would not be so likely to 
sheer away from consequences. He drew 
up for her two documents, almost identical 
in their wording. With these documents, 
and a notary in attendance, she returned to 
her home. Terence O’Doon was partially 
emerging from his coma. She had carefully 
timed this affair so that he should have a 
little of his wits about him, but not too 
many. 

“Father,” she beamed at him, 
grandest good news for you!” 

“Why, Katie—why, Katie,” he said wanly. 
“What could such news be?” 

“Father, you've been working under con- 
ditions where the best ability in you has 
never been recognized. I’ve just secured a 
document, which, in time, will gain for 
you that full recognition. Isn’t that great? 
All you've got to do is to sign the docu- 
ment! And I’ve brought along a notary to 
witness your signature!” 

He showed no adequate enthusiasm. “All 
right, Katie. I'll sign it if you say so.” 

“Do you want to read it?” She held her 


“T’ve the 


breath. 
“Have you read it?” 
“Fes.” 
“And it’s all right?” 
“T think so.’ 


“Then I don’t want to read it. I—I just 
don’t feel like reading. Just show me where 
to sign.” 

She showed him the place, and he signed. 
Katie signed her own document, and both 
signatures were sealed and witnessed by the 
notary, who thereupon departed. Katie put 
the two documents safely away in her hand- 
bag. 

“Father,” she said, “I feel like a little 
ride, and I think that a bit of fresh air 
might do you good. I have a car waiting 
down in the street. What do you say? 
Let’s go.” 

“Just as you say, Katie,” her father re- 
plied obediently. 

The waiting car into which Katie led her 
father was a black limousine, and obviously 
was not her own. Two very powerful-look- 
ing men occupied the driver’s seat. Within 
a minute after he had settled upon the deep 
cushions, Terry O’Doon was sound asleep, 
and he was still asleep when over an hour 
later the big car slipped through the sud- 
denly opened gates of grilled steel-work set 
in a ten-foot wall of masonry spiked all 
along its top. 


ATIE aroused her father sufficiently to 
get him out of the car. He was dully 
conscious of pleasant greenery all around him, 
and of a large building which must be the 
manor-house or castle of this estate. He was 
vaguely reminded of something—oh, yes, the 
grand old songs of Erin, where gentlemen 
were always gallant and ladies always fair. 
Katie led him into what seemed a tasteful 
minor drawing-room, where she saw to it 
that he was comfortably seated. 
“I'll have to leave you for a minute or 
two, Father. I hope you wont mind.” 
“Not at all, Katie dear. The peace and 
good taste here all somehow remind me of 
the ancestral palace of the O’Doons back in 
dear old Ireland—of course, Katie, that is, 
if the O’Doons ever had a palace in Ireland.” 
Katie gave her card to a quiet woman 
who appeared out of a shadowy corner, and 
immediately she was ushered through a door 
which forthwith closed behind her. Katie 
found herself in a large office whose walls, 
where not cut by windows, were covered 
with filing cabinets and shelves of learned- 
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looking books. From a desk in the center 
a man past middle age arose respectfully, her 
card in his hand. 

“Miss Katie O’Doon?” he said, bowing. 

‘Dr. Horton?” she inquired. 

“Yes. I hope you do not mind if I remark 
that I have had the pleasure of seeing you 
on the stage. I presume your father is 
with you?” 

“He’s in the next room.” Then a fresh 
fierceness of fear gripped her. “Doctor 
Horton, are you certain you can cure him?” 

“There is no such thing as certainty in 
all cases of long-standing alcoholism,” he 
replied gravely. “But this institution has 
had remarkably few cases of failure, and the 
mere fact that such an eminent specialist as 
Dr. Gilmore believes in our treatment and 
advised you to try it for your father, should 
be of some assurance to you. An essential 
point in a cure is this: does the patient 
have remaining any fiber of character on 
which we can build? Does your father have 
any such remnants of which you can tell 
us, Miss O’Doon?” 

Katie suddenly stiffened proudly. “If it 
were not for the drink, my father would be 
a fine man!” she declared. 


R. HORTON smiled at this swift defiance 

from the daughter; perhaps his trained 
mind read something in it. “Then we may 
have good reason to hope, Miss O’Doon. 
You spoke of bringing Some papers ?” 

Katie handed him the two documents 
which had been executed hardly two hours 
earlier. Doctor Horton glanced them 
through. 

“Those are not exactly alike,” said Katie, 
“and I want you to notice the difference.” 
She took back the paper her father had 
signed. “I'll read you the two chief points 
of difference: 

‘*I, Terence O’Doon, being of sound mind, 
fully aware of what is best for me, but 
being a victim of drink, do hereby, of my 
own free will, authorize my commitment to 
a reputable institution where I shall be 
treated.’ And so on. You get that. Now 
get this second point: ‘Furthermore, realiz- 
ing my craving, and realizing that this crav- 
ing may assert itself at some time during 
the process of my cure, and realizing that I 
may seek to invalidate this document or to 
escape the appointed institution in my desire 
to satisfy my craving, I hereby state it as 
my inviolate wish and command that most 
cautious guard be kept over me, and that 
I shall not be released from the appointed 
institution until after a group of specialists, 
selected by said institution, shall have de- 
clared me thoroughly and permanently 
cured.” There, Dr. Horton, does that cover 
the matter?” 

“It certainly does. 
ever, it is not legal.” 

“Not legal ?” 

“Ours is a private institution, and a person 
cannot be committed to such. The only 
value of that document is in its possible in- 
fluence upon your father. If he believes in 
its power, it may help greatly in restraining 
him during the early stages of treatment.” 


Unfortunately, how- 


“Then use it for that, please. It may 
help!” 
“Very well. I'll show it to your father, 


but I cannot tell him it has any force. Now 
I shall require the signature of both of you 
to our regular forms.” 

Katie signed the required document, and 
accompanied by Dr. Horton went out to 
her father. He had fallen asleep in the chair 
in which she had left him. She roused him 
enough to get his signature, then returned 
to the office, where she made out her check 
in advance payment of a month’s treatment. 

“Watch over him, Dr. Horton,” she qua- 
vered at the last. “But—but please don’t let 
your people be too harsh with him. He’s— 
he’s all I’ve got. Thank you very much, 
sir; and good-by to you, sir.” 
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Dr. Horton thanked her, and ushered | 


her back into the reception room. Her 
father was again fast asleep. She crossed, 
dropped to her knees, and clutched him 
tensely. This was good-by—and perhaps 
good-by forever. 


HAT night Katie gave what thus far 

was the best performance of her career 
She was a radiant sprite, bubbling with 
humor and infectious laughter. The audience 
remarked to themselves that here was one 
girl in the world who had never a care. 


Billy Gordon asked her to supper. This | 
she refused, but she let him drive her straight | 


to her apartment; and she let him come up, 
until Lily Spencer should appear. Billy was 
still upon the infectious heights to which her 
performance had lifted him, and he forgot 
himself. He proposed again. Katie had car- 
ried on as long as she could, and it was 
poor Billy Gordon’s ill luck that he should 
speak when her every nerve was so raw 
that she could spare no one. 

“Marry you?” she cried. “I'm tired of 
telling you I'll not marry you!” 

“But why not?” persisted this ill-starred 
young man. 

Katie was relentless. “I've already told 
your father my reasons. Ask him.” 

“You've seen my father?” gasped Billy 

“No. Your father has been to see me.” 

“But—but what for?” 

“The usual reason. What other reason 
sends a rich and proud father to see a show 
girl, when he’s got a fool of a son tagging 
after her?” 

“Katie, you can’t—can’t mean it? He 
didn’t offer—offer—” 

“Offer to buy me off? That’s exactly 
what he came for. But he didn't get very 
far with that. I'll say this for your father: 
you've got a better father than your father 
has a son. And I gave him my promise 
never to marry you, and I didn’t charge him 
a nickel for the promise either!” 

Billy Gordon's brains were whirling with 
the suddenness of all this. “But, Katie— 
Katie—what did you tell him?” 

“I told him you were a rich bum, and 
that I was never going to marry a rich bum. 
That’s final enough, isn't it? If it isn’t, I'll 
make it more final. I never want to see you 
again. I'm interested in cross-word puzzles, 
and you take my time away from cross-word 
puzzles. In fact, I haven’t done one today, 
and I’ve got to do one before I go to bed. 
So run along now; and good night!” 

If Billy Gordon had been an actor in 
old-fashioned melodrama, right here is the 
point where he certainly would have pulled 
at his hair and called down curses upon all 
womankind. But being just a modern young 
gentleman, very much in love, he merely 
gazed palely a moment longer at the splendid 
girlish figure that taunted him; then he 
turned and quietly went out. 

When half an hour later Lily came in, 
she heard choking cries coming from Katie's 
bedroom. She listened for a space. She had 
seldom before heard Katie cry; she knew of 
Katie’s great pride. For a moment she stood 
still, at a loss what to do. Then acting 
wholly upon intuition, that was far greater 
than the greatest wisdom, she quickly 
changed into her nightgown, turned out all 
lights, slipped into Katie’s bedroom and 
silently slipped into Katie’s bed and put her 
arms around Katie’s quivering figure. No 
questions were asked; not a word was 
spoken. After a time Katie’s sobs grew less 
convulsive; after a time they subsided al- 
together, her body relaxed and her breath 
came easily; and presently Katie was sound 
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INTO 


in me will conquer the thing which is in 
him.” 

That, then, was the thought which had 
caught her up in her darkest desperation, 
which had upheld her ever since. That was 
what had made it possible for her to lead 
captivity captive. Sometimes I saw in 
Stepan’s eyes a look of bafflement ; roughness 
and rudeness could not reach her; gibes fell 
short of their mark. 

Almost as soon as we reached New York 
I was sent to France, but I lingered long 
enough to see them settled—oh, the grim 
comedy of it!—in a new, clean, model tene- 
ment. Stepan got work at once in muni- 
tions, and Catherine learned, clumsily, 
stumblingly, uncomplainingly, to make beds, 
and sweep and scrub, and cook meals. She 
took lessons in housekeeping at a settlement- 
house where they showed immigrant women 
how to keep their homes, and at night she 
went to the library and read. 

To me, looking on, it seemed as if her 
secret were shrieked aloud for all to hear, 
and written in her face and manner for all 
tu read; but there was never a whisper of 
inquiry. She was a beautiful Russian girl 
with a rather surly young husband; they 
kept to themselves; she was very stupid 
about the things women should know. Well, 
she'd seen better days, perhaps; times were 
terrible, over there. Thus they reasoned, 
probably, and dismissed her. The women, 
in the main, were kindly, ready to help and 
to show her—superior! Once I heard them 
asking her questions about the revolution, 
about her family, about herself. She an- 
swered steadily, indifferently. 

I went away then, and left them, two 
young and beautiful creatures linked and 
bound and fettered in hatred and bitterness. 
It was a gloomy outlook, but at least she 
was alive! I took that comfort with me. 
But for me, I told myself, she would be 
dead. At least she was alive, and they were 
young, and life was before them. In the 
thick of things in France, they were always 
in the forefront of my mind, and they were 
not a cheerful thought. I have never mar- 
ried; I distrust the institution. The most 
commonplace, conventional marriage presents 
difficulties enough, God knows. Even when 
both parties to it have grown up on the 
same block and played the same games and 
gone to the same Sunday-school, when the 
mating is hedged round with pinkest pro- 
priety and approval, it is a grim and long- 
drawn contest, calling for all they have, 
and more, of courage and patience and hu- 
mor. Then what of this bitter bargain? 
Would she come to wish—did she wish al- 
ready—that I had let her die with her sis- 
ters? 





WENT at once to find them on my re- 

turn, but they had moved over to Jersey— 
a little house in a fresh and pretty suburb. 
Stepan had work in the big town close by. 
I searched their faces eagerly. Hers was 
more beautiful, calmer—just as cold. My 
first long look at the lad told me what had 
happened to him. It was crystal-clear. 
Vengeance was finished, and hatred was 
healed, and greedy passion sated; he adored 
her; he worshiped her. It was impossible 
that she should not know it; it was in his 
every look and tone, in the way he sprang 
to wait upon her. He radiated it. She gave 
no sign of knowing. She was civil, digni- 
fied; she looked through him and beyond 
him. A woman was hired to do the washing 
for her, the heavy cleaning; and he gave 


her money for clothes, for small luxuries; 
and she accepted these things gravely and 
thanked him as I would thank a porter on 
a Pullman. 

There was no chance to talk with them 
separately as I wanted to do. 


I came again, 


HER KINGOD 
(Continued from page 75) 

and often, but always I saw them together 
They dreaded questions, I think. It was 
spring, and there was an old apple tree in 
the yard, blossoming richly. Catherine was 
a part of the young year’s freshness, but 
Stepan was lean, and his eyes were too 
bright. He was being eaten up, devoured. 
And as I had pitied her once, now I came 
to pity him. 

There was a soft and balmy evening when 
we carried our chairs out under the apple 
tree, and I was glad of the twilight, of the 
fast deepening dusk, for I did not like to 
watch him, much as I exulted in the change 
that had come. His eyes asked, and his 
voice; and his hands shook; and his love 
broke in a warm wave against the rocks of 
her silence. It was as if—but I must make 
haste. There is much yet to be told. I 
must pare down my tale. 


HE sat between us, and once I saw his 

hand grope through the shadowy light and 
touch hers, and I saw her quiet recoil—slow, 
unrelenting. A moment afier that, a little 
neighbor woman ran over from her cottage 
across the street. I had seen her there be- 
fore, a gay, chattering thing. 

“Oh, you’ve got comp’ny!” she said. “Ex- 
cuse me! I wont stay but a minute. I just 
wanted to ask you—we've got comp'ny, too, 
and there was an argument, and I said you 
folks were Russian and I'd just slip over 
and ask you!” She addressed herself to 
Catherine, breathless from her hurrying. 
“There's a lady and gentleman having sup- 
per with us, and he says a lot of people 
think that the Grand Duchess Titania, or 
whatever her name was, is still alive. He 
Says some say she escaped and wasn’t ever 
executed at all. And I just thought I'd ask 
you!” 

It was so still that I heard the apple 
blossom which fell to my knee. Stepan 
made an odd, choking sound in his throat, 
but the little neighbor did not notice it. 
“My, I'd cert’nly like to think he was right,” 
she chirped. “It was so awful, some way, 
killing those pretty young girls, no matter 
how wicked they were. So I just thought 
maybe you’d know if she’s dead or not.” 

“Yes,” said Catherine. She spoke slowly, 
and her voice was soft and cold; it was 
like cool, milky notes of a flute. “Yes, the 
Grand Duchess Tatiana is dead.” 

Stepan got up suddenly and walked away. 
I heard him go into the house and out 
again. The little neighbor clucked her 
shocked horror for a moment, and trotted 
back across the street; and Catherine and 
I sat on together for a while, talking of 
nothings. I had to go to an engagement 
before Stepan had returned. 

Four days after that I had a message 
from her, asking if I would come to see her, 
and I went at once. 

“Stepan has not been home since he left 
us that evening, when you were here,” she 
said at once, coming down the walk to meet 
me. “I wanted to ask you what I should 
do. Should one make inquiries?” 

Her tone would suggest that a bit of per- 
sonal property, not too valuable, had been 
lost, and her gaze met mine very steadily; 
but she was pale, and there were shadows 
under her eyes. 

“But—good heavens,” I said, “haven’t you 
telephoned to the factory ?” 

She shook her head. “I have not done 


anything. I have just waited. Then I 
thought I had better tell you.” 
“Has he ever done this before?” 


“Never.” There was a pause and then 
she said, hesitatingly: “Do you think some- 
thing has—happened to him?” 

“Yes,” I said hotly, “something has hap- 
pened to him, my dear! I saw it instantly, 
when I came back from France. You know 
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it, better than I. He has fallen in love with 
you.” 

She colored, slowly, but her eyes did not 
falter, and she lifted her shoulders in a faint 
shrug “That changes nothing,’ she said 

“You know why he flung himself off the 
other night. You hurt him cruelly by what 
you said to the woman—that you knew the 
Grand Duchess was dead.” 

Her head went up at that, and her eyes 
flashed. “And has he not hurt me cruelly 
a hundred—a thousand—a million times?” 

She marched into the house before me. 
I telephoned the factory; he had not been 
there. It looked grave to me, and I spent 
the rest of the day and evening with her 
Before I slept that night, I meant to put it 
in the hands of a detective I knew, a shrewd 
and silent person. 

“Catherine,” I said, watching her, “you 
are too young, too fine, too good, to carry 
this bitter battle forward forever. If he 
comes back to you, can’t you forget what 
has been, and set your face toward the fu- 
ture? You are two strong and sound and 
beautiful young creatures. Even if the be 
ginning of your life together is rooted in 
misery, can’t you—” 

She interrupted me: “And after the 
people of the law have searched for him,— 
ii they do not find him,—how soon dare I 
feel myself free?” 

“God, but you’re hard!” I marveled at 
her, white-cheeked and heavy-eyed, inflex- 
ible. Then there was a step on the little 
front porch, and a fumbling at the door, and 
Stepan came in. I snatched a look at her 
She flamed with hot color, and went white 
again, took a step toward him, and stood 
still, waiting. 

He had a huge cardboard box in his arms, 
and he put it down very carefully before 
he spoke. He was haggard and hollow-eyed 
and unshaven, and he sagged with weariness 
There was a nod for me, but he looked only 
at her and spoke only to her. 

“It is no use,” he said. “I give up. I 
am beaten. I walked myself lame, and I 
have not eaten or slept. I drank myself 
numb. It didn’t matter. I knew, all the 
time, what I had to do.” He put his fingers 
into his pocket and brought out a signet ring 
which he had torn from her hand the day 
he married her. “Here! I give it to you 
again. Put it on.” 

She took it from him and slipped it on 
her finger, her eyes never leaving his face. 

Then he tore open the big box and caught 
up a gorgeous gown of velvet and satin, 
with strings of pearls and emerald and ruby 
brilliants, and heaped it into her arms. “See? 
It is a perfect copy!” He pulled out the little 
old photograph of her in court costume 
which he had always carried in Russia. “I 
said it was for a fancy-dress ball. -Put it 
on—if you please.” His voice changed, cu- 
riously. “We will wait.” 

She went slowly up the little stairway, 
the ring on her finger, the soft swirl of 
gorgeous stuffs floating about her, her face 
white, her eyes very bright, the pupils 
blackly dilated. 

Stepan turned to me then, and began to 
talk very calmly and in the most matter-of- 
fact fashion. “You will look after her,” he 
said. “I am sailing for Russia tomorrow.” 

“In the name of all that’s holy, what for?” 
I demanded. 

He stared at me and frowned as if I were 
betraying unpardonable stupidity. “To reach 
the Royalists, of course, to tell them about 
her, to bring her where she belongs—to 
bring her into her kingdom!” 

Then he left me, saying he must pack a 
bag, and when he came back into the room, 
she was coming down the stairs. You re- 
member the old thing of Queen Louise—a 
thousand chromos and calendars? Well. it 
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was like that, but more majesty, more com- 
mand. She seemed to float—the way one 
comes downstairs in a dream, her finger-tips 
just grazing the banister. 

And when she reached the lowest step, 
she paused and stood there, smiling very 
faintly; and Stepan—her husband—took the 


outstretched hand with the signet ring and | 


knelt and bent his head and kissed it. 

She had cooked his food and washed his 
clothes, and swept and scrubbed his house, 
and suffered his embrace; and now he was 
kneeling and bending his head and kissing 
her hand, and there was the look in his 
eyes, on his face, that his ancestors had 
always had for hers. 

“T sail for Russia tomorrow,” he said. “I 
cannot take you yet. The danger is too 
great. I will find them, and convince them 
and bring them here to you; and you must 
come down the stairs, just as you have come 
now, wearing this gown and this ring, and 
I will bring you back into your kingdom.” 

Then he got to his feet, unsteadily, and 
did not look at her again, and wrung my 


hand and said, “J will leave her in your 
care,” and was gone. 
“The lad is insane,’ I cried out. “Raving 


crazy! Out of his head! I must go after 
him and bring him back!” 

Catherine got between me and the door, 
trailing the great train of her velvet gown 
across the floor of the little room. “No! 
He is sane at last. He will do what he has 
said he will do. It has happened, the thing 


that I told you would happen, my friend; I | 


have conquered and crushed him. The cen- 


turies in me have conquered the centuries in | 


him. Did I not tell you? He is a serf at 


heart!” 


T was easy enough for me to carry out 


Stepan’s command to look after her, for 
this accursed illness came on me, and my 
traveling days were done. There was a little 
money saved, for he had made high wages, 
and this I supplemented without her knowl- 
edge. She lived on in the little house, very 
quietly, keeping it in spotless order, sewing 
and reading and studying. It seemed to me 
that she grew steadily more beautiful, and 
she was gentler, and more gracious to he 
neighbors, but it was a regal quality of gra- 
ciousness which they could not fathom. 
was nearly three months before the first 
word came from Stepan, and it was to me 
that he wrote. He had gone disguised and 
under a new name into the red, raw heart 


of Russia, but he had been recognized and | 


taken prisoner by the comrades he had 
tricked before, and sentenced to be shot. He 
had escaped by nothing less than a miracle, 
and he was in hiding, but in close touch 
with certain important members of the Roy- 
alist group; he was making definite progress. 
If anything happened to him,—and he 
walked hourly with death—he pledged me 
to carry out his purpose, to seek to bring 
her “into her kingdom!” 

Catherine listened, kindling, to the letter. 
“He will not fail,’ she said happily, and 
yet impersonally, somehow. “He is very 
strong and brave and clever. He will bring 
them to me, doubting, and I will make them 
believe!” And she sprang up and flew to 
her room and put on her costume and re- 
hearsed her great sceng, sweeping down the 
little stairs and extending her hand to un- 
seen Royalists. 

Once, on my way to her house, I rescued 
a tiny, bedraggled kitten from some boys | 
and a dog, and gave it to her. 

“TI do not like cats,” she said, frowning. 

“Well, I have no especial fancy for them 
myself,” I granted her, “but it was so for- 
lorn, so small and helpless—” 

“But I do not like things that are small | 
and helpless,” she said disdainfully, and then | 
she stopped and bit her lip, and colored | 
hotly. “But I suppose I must not say that 
now; for—I am to have a child.” 


It | 
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lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because the hair 
has not been shampooed properly. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
| stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. 

The free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the rea 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly in- 
jure. It does not dry the scalp or make the 
| hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 
| If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your child’s hair look, just follow 
this simple method 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it 
in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 
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The Beauty of Children’s Hair 
Depends upon Shampooing 





Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
small particles of dust and dirt that stick 
to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then 
use another application of Mulsified, again 
working up a lather and rubbing it in briskly 
as before. After the final washing, rinse the 
hair and scalp in at least two changes of 


clear, fresh, warm water. This is very 
important. 
Just Notice the Difference 
OU will notice the difference in the hair 


even before it is dry, for it will be de- 
lightfully soft and silky. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it really is. 

If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and — bright, 
fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet 
goods counter, any- 
where in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for 
months, 


Mulsifiec 
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Audel’s Handy Book of Electricity, Price $4. 
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“Did Stepan know?” 
“No. And I do not 


I was staggered 

She shook her head 
wish him to know. It alters nothing.” 

I studied her curiously, amazedly. ‘“Cath- 
erine,’ I stammered, “are you glad about 
this? Are you happy?” 

She lifted her tragic eyes and regarded me 
gravely. “Happy? When have I ever been 
happy, my friend? But I do not regret it. 
It means that I shall have an heir. That is 
fortunate.” 

“You mean,” I gasped, “that after Stepan’s 
enormous, unbelievable sacrifice, you will ac- 
tually take his child away from him?” 

“My child, also, and therefore royal. 
Stepan would expect nothing less. You for- 
get"—she smiled faintly—‘that he is no 
longer the mad and fiery revolutionist you 
have known; he is a loyal subject, serving 


| his sovereign.” 


HE next day my illness took a sudden 
and serious turn, and in the months which 


| followed I saw her but seldom, and in writ- 


ing to Stepan—letters which he never re- 


| ceived—I did not divulge her secret. Her 
child, a lusty boy, was born at holiday 
| time. The doctor told me that he had 


never attended a woman of greater courage. 
I saw her next, she was white and 
thin, but her spirit was high. 

“Look, my friend,” she said excitedly, lift- 
ing the nursing child away from her breast 
and holding him so that the light fell upon 


him. “Do you see the resemblance? He 
looks like the Cza—” The nurse came back 
| into the room. “He looks like my little 


brother,” she finished her sentence 

It was true. The infant had no suggestion 
of his father, but the look of the unhappy 
little Czarovitch was there. She saw that 
I realized it, and her glance at me was 
triumphant—as if she were thinking: “You 
see? By sheer will-power I have held him 
true to the royal blood; there is no peasant 
breeding here.” 

My doctor advised me to leave the city, 
and I had myself moved to a little house on 
the same street, and days when I was fairly 
comfortable, I was wheeled down the block 
to call on Catherine and her baby. The 
little neighbor woman across the way was 
kind and helpful; she had a boy of three 
or four, and she gave largely of advice on 
care and feeding. Catherine’s strength re- 
turned rapidly and the child throve. 

She was very quiet. But it seemed to 
me that it was the tense and waiting quiet of 
an actress waiting in the wings, listening for 
her cue to sweep out upon the stage. 

Once the neighbor ran over to sit on the 
porch and chat on a Sunday morning. Her 
husband, on their tiny patch of lawn, was 
playing “catch” with his small son. The 
youngster stood with his fat legs well apart, 
his hands cupped, squealing gleefully. 

“Isn’t he the cutest ever?” his mother 
wanted to know. “Say, maybe his daddy 
isn't proud of him? Starting him in on 
baseball already! He says maybe he wasn't 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth like 
some, but he was born with a baseball in 
his mitt, and that’s better for a good Ameri- 
can boy!” She leaned forward swiftly and 
laid a gentle hand on Catherine’s knee. “My, 
but it’s a shame your husband is kept away 
so long! It’s awful for you, and it’s awful 
for him, missing all this cute age with the 


| baby!” 


Catherine smiled at her. She was always 
civilly gentle, and often she was gracious. 
I studied her by the hour, while she sat 
holding her son, watching the kitten I had 
rescued chase a spool over the floor. She 
baffled me utterly. Was there anything but 
dreams of empire behind that quiet brow? 


HEN came the letter which told me of 
Stepan’s death. } 

He had written it himself, and given it to 

a comrade whom he could trust, to be sent 
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to me if he lost his life. It was addressed 
to me, and implored me to carry on the 
work at which he had failed, but after that 
it was clearly meant for her. He begged 
forgiveness for not keeping his promise to 
bring her into her kingdom, and for every- 
thing he had done, and he told her, in stark 
and terrible words, how he loved her. Liv- 
ing, he’d never have spoken them; dying, he 
gave himself the grim luxury of pouring out 
his heart. I could not finish it; my eyes, 
friendly and pitiful as they were, desecrated 
it. 

I gave it to her and went away and 
stayed away for two days, and when I saw 
her again she was white and haggard, but I 
could not tell which had been the greater 
grief—the loss of Stepan or her chance of 
a throne. 

“And Stepan will never see his son,” I 
said, seeking deliberately to discover what 
her reaction to that would be. 

“No,” she said gravely. “And now my 
son will never rule Russia.” She knew that 
I was a broken reed; she had nothing to 
hope from me _ except loyal friendship, 
and what maintenance I could give her. 

Presently she said that she must go to 
work to support herself and her child, but 
I urged her to wait until he was a little 
older, less in need of her intimate care, and 
she acquiesced indifferently. Indeed, she 
moved, in those days, in a sort of mist—in 
a daze. Around her flawed the little life 
of the neighborhood, of the suburb, of the 
cross-section of America. Babies were born, 
and old people died; women gossiped and 
borrowed and stood by each other in sick- 
ness and sorrow; and men worked and 
planned and saved, and piled their families 
into cheap and shining automobiles on Sun- 
day and took them for long days in the 
country; there were libraries and concerts 
and lectures and moving pictures; and chil- 
dren went to school and to play, and sturdy 
Boy Scouts hiked past her house. She 
watched it all, and I watched her, wondering 

Then, one day in late spring, her telephone 
rang, a long-distance call from New York 
I saw her eyes widen, and the color drain 
out of her face as she listened; she swayed 
dizzily, and steadied herself against the wall 
“Very well,” she said at last. “Yes, I un- 
derstand. Good-by.” She hung up the re- 
ceiver and turned to me. “It is Stepan. 
He is not-dead. The man who sent the 
letter thought he was dead, but he was not.” 
She was talking woodenly. “He has three 
Royalists with him, and he will be here at 
once, and he wishes me to dress and give 
them an audience.” 

I cried out and laid hold of her, and bab- 
bled my rejoicing over the lad, but she put 
me gently and gravely aside.. “I must make 
ready,” she said, and lifted her child in her 
arms and went swiftly and steadily upstairs. 

The station taxi was at the door, it seemed, 
almost before my pulses had quieted, before 
I had gathered myself. Stepan got out and¢ 
waited in silence for three men, and then 
the four of them came up the walk, and 
into the front room of the little house. Two 
of the men were old and weary and skep- 
tical-looking, and one was young and eager. 
Stepan was lean and gaunt, and he caught 
hold of me and dragged me out into the 
kitchen. 

“She is well?” 

“Gloriously well,” I “But 


said. you, 


Stepan?” Then when he shook his head 
impatiently: “Wont you go up to see her, 
first ?” 

“No. I do not dare. I cannot trust 
myself. I will call her, and then I will wait 


with the rest.” He had aged and changed, 
and there was an ugly scar which ran from 
his forehead down his cheek to his chin, 
and I have never seen any man creature so 
cleansed and purged of self. We went back 
into the living-room, and he stood at the 
foot of the stairs and tried to call her, but 
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his voice caught in his throat, and he made 
no sound, but looked desperately at me. 

I called up to her, and her voice came 
down to us, cool and soft. 
thinking as I had thought once before, that 
it was like the cool, milky notes of a flute 

Then we heard her step, and we stood up, 
all of us; even the two old men, breathing 
quickly. Even before she came into sight, 
I had the vision of her so vividly—the 
court costume, the signet ring on her finger 
—that I took my gaze from the stairs and 
watched Stepan instead. His chest rose and 


I remember | 


fell convulsively, and his lips were parted. | 


He was like a runner, making one last fran- 
tic spurt of speed to cross the tape. But 


when I looked into his eyes, I needed a | 


deeper simile than that. Surely, the feet of 
the soul had been washed in the blood of 
the heart. Then I saw his expression change 
to amazement, to terror, to utter consterna- 
tion, and he sprang forward, crying out. 


Catherine was coming steadily down the | 


stairs, but she did not wear the flowing and 
floating robes of velvet; 
work-dress of dull blue gingham which she 
had worn all morning, and the sleeves were 


rolled high, and she carried her child, after | 


the age-old fashion of mothers, on her hip. 
She reached the floor and stepped quickly 
across it and held out her free hand to her 
husband, but he did not take it. 

Words broke from him, words of bewil- 
derment, of distress—frantic words. He 
spoke now to her, begging her to dress her- 
self properly and receive these gentlemen, 
and he spoke now to them, begging their in- 
dulgence; and over his bent head I saw 
Catherine smile faintly at the Royalists and 
shake her head, and put a pitying finger to 
her forehead; and in a moment the for- 
eigners were filing out of the little house 
again and climbing into the station taxi, 
shaking their heads and muttering angrily 
at Stepan, who had sought wildly to hold 
them. They drove away, and he ran aiter 
them, shouting, wringing his hands for a 
space, and then he turned and came back 
to the house, stumbling, his chin sunk on 
his breast. 

Catherine went to meet him. “Now,” she 
said gently, with a sweetness and richness 
of promise which even tonight, when I shut 
my eyes and summon up the memory of it, 
thrills me through and through, “now, 
Stepan, will you look at your son?” 

I hobbled out into the kitchen and closed 


the door, and the kitten made a flying leap | 


at something which hung on a string from 
the knob, and began to bat it softly to and 
fro. I stooped, and saw that it was the 
signet ring. 


HE manuscript closed there, but he had 
added a fresh page at the end. 

I am doing this thing deliberately, after 
long and earnest thought. Why should not 
the world know? The world’s knowledge of 
her identity will broaden and enrich their 
lives, will it not? They are poor, and there 
will be other children, and I doubt if Stepan 
will ever fully regain his glowing and abun- 
dant health. America, loving and exploiting 
personality and personage, will treat them 
lavishly. A position will be made for them, 
easier life for Stepan, and for her at least 
a little of that homage to which she was 
born. On the other hand, there is, I sup- 
pose, the danger that she would be tempted. 
There will be, as there has always been in 
every revolution-ridden country, an ardent 


she wore the little | 
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Never before has an instrument appealed so irre- 
sistibly to the lovers of the piano as the wonderful 


STORYe CLARK 


-REPRO-PHRASO 


Royalist party. The boy, whom they have 


named for me, might be made a pawn. But 
is it not fair and right, after all, to let the 
truth be known? If, as the Greeks claim, 
character is destiny, then— 


HE writing ceased abruptly here with a 
blot, and the pen fell slackly from his 
limp hand. The old man’s head dropped 
forward on his writing-table, and he re- 


(reproducing) 


(phrasing) 


In less than a year it has captured the hearts of 
thousands and thousands who have seen it. 


Never before has a piano met 
with such remarkable success 
—but the reason is there! You 
can play it! You create the 
melody! You, perhaps, do not 
know a single note of music, 
never played a piano in your 


life, but always wanted to.- 


You can sit down at the 
Repro-Phraso and play artis- 
ticallyto your heart’s content. 
The Repro-Phraso is just a 
beautiful piano with a won- 
invention which any 

Story & Clark dealer can in- 
stantly demonstrate—and you, 
without tedious exercises and 
long hours of practice, will 
play as though you had been 
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playing for years. It doesseem 
incredible, but it’s true! There 
is nothing else like it. To see 
it, is to play it—to play it, is 
to buy it. 

The price and terms arewell 
within your purse—go to any 
Story & Clark dealer now! 
Today! Tomorrow—orat your 
earliest convenience—orwrite 
us direct and you'll have the 
piano you've always longed to 
own. Those precious hours of 
recreation, few and far be- 
tween, will be spent playing 
your Repro-Phraso and you 
wouldn’t be without it at ten 
times its price. Your old piano 
will betaken in part payment. 


Price $650 and upwards, freight added 
Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story & Glark Piano Gompany 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Ghicago, IMinois 


33 W. 57th St., New York City 


1246 Washington Blvd., Detroit 


1105 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





If you are a 


Free. S @& Clark Piano Co., Dept. 
brochure showing the various styles of your instruments, and the name of your nearest 


ive purchaser of a piano or a player piano, we will gladly send youa beautiful brochure— 
RBM, 315-317 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Please send me the 


ler, because I am 


interested in buying a grand () an upright () a player piano (J the Repro-Phraso () (Print name and address.) 
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(trademark) is the new 
and beautiful under- 
garment designed for 


| young girls who do 


not wear a corsct. 
It is expressly fash- 
ioned to hold 
lower part of the 
figure firm and to 
eliminate any unat- 
tractive line. 

Soft but snug—a per- 
fect foundation for 
the present vogue. 
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mained so for many moments, motionless. 
An observer, coming into the room, would 
have thought him asleep. 

Presently, however, he dragged himself to 
his feet, made a stumbling and uncertain 
progress across the room and pressed the 
button beside his bed. That action seemed 
to electrify him; the expression of his face 
became doubtful, anxious, terrified, in turn, 
and he made his difficult way back to his 
manuscript, gathered it up, flung it into the 
battered steamer-trunk and turned the key. 
Even that. however, failed to satisfy him. 

“I must decide!” he gasped aloud. “I 
must decide—now! This is the—end. I 
sha’n't get-—over—” A spasm of pain caught 
and shook him like a ravening beast, but 





THE 


GUARDIAN 
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when it had partially released him, he crum- 
pled to his hands and knees and crawled 
slowly to the trunk, unlocked it, snatched 
out his closely written sheets and made his 
way, creeping like an infant, with infinite 
trouble and distress, back to the fireplace. 
He steadied himself for an instant, and then 
he threw his story upon the coals. When 
the little flames began licking hungrily at 
the paper, curling and blackening the edges, 
he smiled and relaxed his dreadful tension. 

The brisk and kindly nurse, coming in 
answer to his summons, with a look of 
warm concern, found him lying across the 
hearthrug. His eyes were wide open and 
fixed, but the expression of the face was 
wholly peaceful. 


OF THE CAVE 


(Continued from page 52) 


gave it to Fang, petting her on the head 
with high approval. 

“You see now?” he demanded, turning 
with a triumphant smile to the two women, 
whose skepticism had always secretly amused 
him. “If Fang had not awakened me, that 
would have broken in silently, and devoured 
us in our sleep.” 

“My son is indeed very wise,” said the old 
woman, his mother, “and his red wolf has 


indeed saved us all from the Terror that 
prowls by night.” 
“Fang shall be called the Guardian of 


said Gort. “She dared to face 
alone, to protect us.” 


the Cave,” 
the monster 


T was not till Fang was full grown that 

Gort ventured to take her hunting with 
him. He had already, with tireless patience, 
taught her to obey instantly such commands 
and signs as he would need in the chase. At 
first, to be sure, her enthusiastic eagerness 
to help him, and her excitement at the sight 
of creatures which all her inherited instincts 
urged her to pursue, proved embarrassing, 
and robbed her master of more than one 
easy kill. But she soon learned to hold her- 
self in hand. In power of vision she was 
far interior to her master, but in scent and 
hearing she as far excelled him-—as Gort, 
somewhat to his chagrin, had soon dis- 
covered. He was quick to turn this superi- 
ority to good account, however. For when 
he was threading a perilous forest trail with 
Fang close at his heels, he now knew he was 
no longer in danger of a surprise attack 
from behind. 

The first way in which Fang learned to be 
of use to her master in the hunt was by 
holding certain of the larger and more pug- 
nacious sorts of deer at bay, leaping and 
barking before their lowered antlers till 
Gort could creep up from one side and 
spear them at close quarters, thus saving his 
precious arrows. Later, and with more dif- 
ficulty, she was taught to drive a panic- 
stricken herd before her and shepherd it 
cleverly past the spot where her master lay 
in wait. Even the sturdy wild horses, savage 
fighters though they were with tooth and 
hoof, she could frequently stampede in this 
way, if there were no young foals in the 
herd at the time. Of a solitary wolf, of 
course, the herd of horses would have had no 
fear. The snorting stallions and the furious, 
screaming mother mares would have made 
short work of such an assailant. But they 
knew the fierce red wolf only as hunting in 
irresistible packs, against which there was no 
defense but flight. At the first glimpse of 
Fang they were apt to think the pack was 
on their trail, and be seized with panic. 
Thus Gort found his hunting of the wild 
horse, the flesh of which was so prized in the 
caves, greatly simplified. 

Throughout the tribe—as in all small 
communities of man before and since—gossip 
was the one distraction that never palled. 


Everyone had known, from the first, of 
Gort’s incomprehensible whim in undertaking 


to rear a whelp of the ferocious red wolf 
in his cave. In spite of Gort’s prestige, and 
a certain awe in which he was held, the 


criticism and ridicule, in general, were scath- 
ing—so long as there was no likelihood of 
their reaching Gort’s ears. There were cyni- 
cal prophecies, originated by Mai-wan, the 
mystery doctor, to the effect that unless 
Gort should tire of his foolish experiment 
and make a meal of the beast while it was 
still little and fat, it would end by making 
a meal of him when it grew up—and this 
was a prospect which Mai-wan could con- 
template with no great qualms. 

On the other hand, there were many in the 
tribe who took their opinions from Kran, 
the Chief; and it was known that Kran, who 
seldom deigned to commit himself, had great 
hopes of Gort’s experiment. Then there was 
another party, small but hotly contentious, 
which would tolerate no criticism of Gort 
whatever. This was the little clique led by 
the young man Borg, who now dwelt, with 
Ee-La, in a cave not far from Gort and had 
become Gort’s comrade and disciple, often 
hunting with him, and striving to share his 
aspirations. When the story got about of 
how Fang’s timely warning had saved Gort’s 
cave from the terrible “hyena-bear,” the 
tongues of the mockers began to wag less 
confidently ; and when the value of her aid in 
Gort’s hunting had been proved beyond ques- 
tion, mockery was changed to envy, and 
even Mai-wan’s subtle depreciations missed 
their mark. There were few men in the 
tribe but would have been glad to follow 
Gort’s example, if only they had known how 
to go about it. 

At the same time, however, it was impos- 
sible to forget the cynical prophecy of Mai- 
wan. There was no denying the fact that 
Fang was a fierce and dangerous beast. No 
one, except the Chief, and Borg, and two or 
three others whom Fang had come to know 
as her master’s friends, cared to visit Gort’s 
cave unexpectedly. Fang would not allow 
anyone, outside the privileged circle, to come 
within a spear’s-throw of the entrance, un- 
til some one of the household, warned by 
her loud and menacing growls, came forth 
and ordered her to make way. And even 
then she was apt to keep the visitor under 
a discomfiting surveillance. To Fang a 
stranger was hard to distinguish from a foe. 


Y this time, in her first maturity, Fang 

was a fine specimen of her race. Shorter 
in the legs than a wolf, but quite as power- 
ful, deep-chested and mighty-shouldered, 
with a wolf's long, punishing jaws and tre- 
mendous jaw-muscles, it was natural that 
the Men of the Caves should regard her as 
a variety of wolf, differentiated only by the 
ruddy hue of her coat. In Gort’s eyes she 
was a treasure beyond price. Not only did 
he value her for the service she rendered 
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him so willingly, but her devotion touched 
him deeply, and he loved her as a trusted 
comrade. It was with deep dismay, there- 
fore, that he learned, one day on returning 
from a visit to the Chief, that she had dis- 
appeared. She had left the cave suddenly, 
soon after his own departure, and had not 
been seen since. This- was so directly con- 
trary to her fixed custom that everyone was 
puzzled. Gort called, and whistled, and 
searched in all directions, but in vain. 
“She has forgotten all we have done for 





her,” said the women, resentfully. “She has 


gone back to her own murderous kin, and! 


she'll bring their packs down upon us.” 
That she had, indeed, fled back to the red! 
pack, seemed to Gort more than probable. 


He felt not only angry but hurt. It seemed] 


that his affection had been betrayed. But 
not till nightfall and the elaborate closing 
of the cave entrance did he quite give up 
hope. With a heavy heart he piled the 
great stones and adjusted the thorn-barrier 
He felt as if he was barring out a friend 


As he turned back and threw himself down| 


dejectedly by the little fire, Sag looked at! 


him sympathetically from under his shaggy | 


white brows. 

“After all, what could we expect?” mut- 
tered the old man. “She was wanting to 
find a mate.” 

“True,? said Gort. “I was foolish—I 
should have brought two whelps.” 

When the news got abroad that Gort’s 
famous red wolf had deserted him and 
fled back to her kin, there was much ex- 
ultant jeering among the mockers, and Mai- 
wan’s thin sneer was so eloquent that he| 
felt no need of translating it into speech.) 
Everyone was convinced that, this time, 
Gort’s experiment had _  failed—everyone, 
that is, but the young man Borg. He, curi- 
ously enough, discovered a capacity for res-| 
olute faith beyond that of Gort himself. He 
declared confidently that Fang would return 


BOUT ten days had gone by, and Gort 

was turning his mind to other matters, 
when he was awakened just at the chill gray 
edge of dawn by a whining and scratching at 
the barrier. He knew the voice, and sprang | 
joyously to pull away the thorn-bushes.) 
Fang, yelping with delight, came bounding} 
in, and leaped upon him, and overwhelmed) 
him with wild caresses. He hacked off a 
liberal chunk of horse-meat and gave it to 
her, remarked to Sag that Borg was right, 
and returned to his pile of skins, filled with 
a great content. And Fang, having bolted 
her meat, lay down with her head on her 
paws beside the couch, and gazed at her 
master with faithful, adoring eyes. 

About nine weeks later, on a bed of dried) 
grasses in a corner partly screened off by a| 
skin suspended from two sticks, Fang gave! 
birth to a litter of puppies. As her time 
approached, she had shown an inclination to 
steal away and hide, and so Gort had kept! 
her strictly to the cave, at the same time 
loading her with caresses and attention, and 
providing for her the place of concealment 
which her wild instincts craved. He sensed 
that this would be the second critical point 
in his experiment—the first, of course, hav- 
ing been her flight to seek a mate. He felt 
that his reason, his affection, and above all 
his mastery—that psychic dominance, which 
his will had imposed upon this wild creature 
—would be put to the test against all her 
inherited impulses. 

When Fang’s pains began, he sternly for- 
bade the rest of the household to come any- 
where near her, or to show any perception) 
of her existence. He put fresh water, in a 
shallow bow! of laced hide, within her reach,| 
spoke soothing words to her, gentle but firm, 
then left her alone to her travail. 

Not till he judged that it was all well 
over, that the little ones had been tended 
and had fallen to nursing, and not till he 








| 
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sipeorvas is looking 
at you, dear” 


“ . 
Tuey CAN T HELP ADMIRING you— you 


are so beautiful!” he whispered, look- 
ing downat her pink and white beauty. 
Her heart was lighter than her 
golden slippers, for she knew thesecret 
that made everyone admire her—and 
made him more devoted than ever. 


She had learned from Madame 
Jeannette how to apply her Pompeian 
Bloom (for youthful color). 

Do you know that a touch of Bloom 
in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle 
with a new beauty? Do youalsoknow 
that Pompeian Bloom enjoys the 
widest use the world over, by all 
women who need youthful color? 


Mme. Jeannette’s Beauty Treatment 


First, a bit of Pompeian Day Cream to make 
your powder cling and prevent “shine.” Next, 
apply Pompeian Beauty Powder to all exposed 
portions 4 neck and shoulders. 

Lastly, just a touch of Pompeian Bloom. 
Presto! ‘the face is beautified in an instant. 


OMpelad) 
Bloom 





‘hom 


Shade Chart for selecting your correct tone 
of Pompeian Bloom. 

Medium Skin: The average American 
woman has the medium skin, and should 
use the Medium shade of Pompeian Bloom 
or the Orange Tint. 

Olive Skin: Women with the true olive 
skin are generally dark of eyes and hair—and 
require the Dark Shade of Pompeian Bloom. 

Pink Skin: This youthful-looking skin is 
not“ florid,” but has real pink tones. Medium 
or Light tone of Pompeian Bloom should be 
used. Sometimes the Orange Tint is ex- 
quisite on such a skin. 

White Skin: Few women have a decided- 
ly white skin—they may use the Light or 
the Medium Bloom. 

At all toilet counters, 60c. (Slightly 
higher in Canada.) 


fee 


Get 1925 Panel 
and Four Samples 


This new 1925 Pompeian Art 
Panel, “‘Beauty Gained is love 
Retained,” size 28 x 744. Done 
in color by a famous artist; 
worth at least soc. We send it 
with samples of Pompeian 
Beauty P q , Day 
Cream and Night Cream for 
only roc. With these samples 

can make many interesting 

uty experiments. Use the 
coupon now. 


Tear off, sign and send 














Madame Jeannette, P, Lab 

2219Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for 
the new 1925 Pompeian Art Panel, “ Beauty 
Gained is Love Retained,” and the four samples. 


Name 





Address 





Ci... State. 
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saw that the water had been lapped up, did 
he again approach the improvised lair. He 
came slowly, with food in his hand and soft, 
reassuring words upon his tongue. 

Fang, in spite of herself, growled menac- 
ingly, jealous and fearful for her young. It 
was the first time she had ever dared such 
a defiance. Gort'’s voice changed. He spoke 
quietly still, but in a voice of stern com- 
mand, edged and biting. He went straight 
in, unhesitating, and held the food to the 
excited mother’s jaws. She trembled, choked 
back the growls, met Gort’s steady gaze for 
a moment, and then the lambent green flame 
in her eyes flickered out. She gave a little 
whimper of submission and trust, licked his 
hand, and gratefully accepted the proffered 
food. 

‘Good 
Gort, and 
that was both 
he turned away 
mothering. He 
the puppies at all 





Fang! Good Fang!” murmured 
tubbed her ears, with a touch 
masterful and loving. Then 
and left her to her delighted 
had pretended not to see 


He knew the victory was 
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. a her to his handling of the puppies 

with Jvers & Pond standards. Larger 

Grands require money and space your PJ)UT on the morrow Fang gave him a 


pleasant surprise. She emerged from her 
lair, came over to him fawning and coaxing, 
and with unmistakable gestures led him back 
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needs may not call for. 
and other 


catalog describing this 


Grands, Uprights and Players. ito the nest, to show him her treasures 
\Whilst he fondled and admired them, she 

Ivers & Pond |stood crowding against his legs, giving vent 
ito little soft yelps of pride and delight. She 


lwas plainly commending her babies to her 
PIANOS | m: aster’s protection. She had realized that 

| he was their master as well as hers. 
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from the first, in bul one quality—the Pa show their individualities (which differed 
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intending buyer should have our catalogue. and responsive as Fang herself had been. 
Write for it. These two, before they were half grown up, 
Gort gave to Kran, the Chief, and to his 
(| How to Buy comrade Borg, with minute directions as to 
Where no dealer sells them we ship IVERS & their training. Of the remaining four, three 
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ment plans. fourth was an incorrigible savage. He was 
always bullying the others. He resented all 
caresses. He would grab his rations with a 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. gnarl, and carry them off to the darkest 
157 Boylston Strect, Boston, oo ,,, corner of the cave to devour them. He 
Please mail eS i - soon learned, through sharp experience, to 
submit without a growl to the handling of 
Gort, and of old Sag; but he submitted 
sullenly, and with a green glint in his eyes, 
and would slink off to his corner and sulk 
the moment he was released. The two 
women hated him and would greet him with 
a vigorous kick whenever, after his stealthy 
fashion, he came sneaking about their bare 
heels. As for Gort’s boy, the little Ah-réh, 
he avoided the surly whelp altogether, with 
an instinctive dread, though with the others 
he romped as if he were a puppy himself. 
The two women urged Gort to take the 
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' True-Tone bad-tempered animal out and knock it on 
BENNIE KRUEGER Saxophone the head; but Gort was obstinate. He 
Director Bennie entsto|vowed he would cure the creature of its 


Krueger and His 
Orchestra. Bruns- 
wick Kecords 


Easiest of all i 

lay and one of the most 

utiful. Three first lessons 

sent free give you a quick 
easy start —in a few weeks 

you can be playing peouter 

tunes. No te rT neces- 


savagery, as well as win its affection. 

But for once his plans miscarried. When 
the youngsters were almost full grown, it 
chanced one afternoon that Gort, with Fang 
at his heels, came in from hunting just as 
his little boy was having a tug-of-war with 
one of his four-footed playmates—a noisy 
struggle for the possession of a stick. As 
the two wrestled gleefully, out from his dark 
corner came the surly whelp, whom Gort 
had named Green Eyes. He stepped stiffly 
up to the two wrestlers, glared at them a 
moment, then with a vicious snarl rushed 
at the child and bore him to the ground. 
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Most popular instrument for dance 
orchestras, home entertainments, 
chureh, lodge and school. A Saxo- 
phone player is always popular 
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Only One to a 
Person 


In order to introduce to 
the American public 


‘Fleur de Nuit’’ Perfume 


we will send this dainty one 
dollar bottle (same size as 
shown) with gold-finished 
screw-cap, ground glass rod 
and stopper, filled with this 
new, most wonderful and 
fragrant Perfume — equal 
to the finest importations. 


Send Us This Adv. 


and twenty-five cents sil- 
ver, tocover postage, pack- 
ing, etc., and we will send 
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— all charges paid. For- 
n Countries and Can- 
= a send 10c extra. 
NOTE: If more than one 
bottle is desired, kindly 
send One Dollar for eac 
additional bottle. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded in full. 
Order NOW! ° 
The Babbitt Company, Inc. 
Perfumers, Dept. 138 
IZE 4049 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






















































With a yell Gort sprang to the rescue. | 





smart dresses) 


— great savings! 


By my simple plan youcan 
et the newest Paris and 
iew York ideas —in my 
personally designed 
dresses —at prices that will 
astound you. 
Style Book — Free 
Send at once for my book 
of beautiful Spring modes 
} ay off press) and my plan 
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DOLLY GRAY 
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, Ree’ Way 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring: 
use enough to moisten the sc alp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 


L LIQUID ARVON;: 
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But Fang was nearer, because she had 
slipped forward, sensing danger, at first 
sight of Green Eyes’ menacing approach. 
Before Gort could get there, she had struck 
the treacherous beast with her full weight, 
slashing his neck and hurling him from his 
victim. But Green Eyes, far bigger and 
stronger than any of the rest of the litter, 
—almost as heavy, indeed, as Fang herself, 
—turned upon her in fury and sprang for 
her throat. Gort snatched up the whimper- 
ing child, swiftly assured himself that there 
was no damage done, thrust him into the 
arms of one of the trembling women, and | 
turned angrily to separate the combatants 
But in the next instant he checked himselt 
He would leave it to Fang. 

For perhaps a minute the fight raged 
savagely. Then the traitor was down, 
beaten, rolled upon his back, howling for 
mercy. But Fang was implacable. She had 
long ceased to recognize the whelps as being 
any personal concern of hers, and regarded 
them with nothing more than amiable tol- 
erance. Now she was simply the avenger 
She sank her terrible teeth into the traitor’s 
throat, strangled his howling, and went on 
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shaking him, with deadly purpose, till satis- e 
fied that he was dead. Then she spurned O e WO] } lan O 18 not 
afraid to be frank 


— in her thinking 


the bedy contemptuously, and trotted over | 
to fawn upon the child and lick his feet, 
whining as if to ask if he was hurt. The 
little boy struggled to the ground and flung 
his arms passionately about his protector’s | 
bloodstained neck 

“You were right, Mother,” said Gort. “I 
ought to have knocked that brute on the 
head long ago. If it hadn't been for Fang 
now—’ And leaving the sentence unfinished, 
he picked up the child and strained him to 
his breast. 





was about a year after this incident that 
Fang, having in the meantime borne and 
reared a second litter of red puppies, put 
the supreme seal of sacrifice upon her de- 
votion to her master. The two were out 
hunting, farther than usual to the west, in 
the wide, bush-dotted, grassy plain across 
the river. Hunting was bad that day, for a 
gusty, variable wind was vexing the plain, 
tossing the long grasses and shaking ca- 
priciously the acacia thickets, and all the 
wild creatures were on the alert, filled with 
uneasy suspicions, impossible to approach. 
At last, far off and pasturing secure in the 
center of a wide savannah where no foe 
could creep upon them unseen, Gort de- 
scried a little herd of water-buck. Close at 
hand were two dense masses of thorn-scrub, 
so close together that the space between them 
would serve very well for an ambush. Gort 
pointed out the herd to Fang, waved her 
off to steal around it and drive it down to 
him, and turned carelessly to enter the hid- 
ing-place. 

Even as he turned, a gigantic white form, 
a bull aurochs, the tremendous scimitars of 
his polished horns a full five feet in spread, 
burst forth and charged upon him. 

With a startled shout, Gort leaped aside, 
thinking to dodge and double about the two 
thickets till he should gain the chance for a 
spear-thrust at his adversary’s flank. But 
he had not made a dozen lightning strides 
when his foot sank into a cony’s burrow, 
and he crashed headlong. As he fell, his 
flesh cringed agonizingly, expecting the awful 
thrust and rip of one of those keen horns. 
But his forehead struck a projecting root, 
and for the moment consciousness passed 
from him. 

The white monster, head down and tail 
straight out behind him, was almost upon 
the unconscious bedy, when a sudden burn- 
ing anguish in one of his hind legs, a sudden 
mighty drag upon it, diverted his rage. 
Checking himself with such violence that he 
almost crashed upon Gort’s sprawling form, 





he wheeled nimbly to face his assailant. 


RANKNESS of speech is one thing. 

Frankness of thought is quite another. And 
a wholesome thing it is. Nothing more surely 
gives a woman poise and confidence than the 
habit of frank, straight thinking about her own 
physical well-being. 
To know the facts about feminine hygiene— 
that is not indelicacy. It is endightenment, To 
know the dangers that come from the use of 
poisonous compounds— that too is enlightenment. 


Throw out the “skull and 
crossbones” 


Women have long been victims of the failure of 
science to provide a non-poisonous antiseptic 
which had enough germicidal power to be of 
practical use. Compounds containing carbolic acid 
or bichloride of mercury held sway simply be 
cause there was nothing to take their place. And 
both of these are dangerous poisons. 

Now all this is changed. Science at last Aas 
solved the problem. And the result is the great 
antiseptic, Zonite, which has proved its 
value in hundreds of thousands of homes. 
Mothers need no longer worry that 
deadly poisons may fall into the hands 
of their children. In this way, Zonite 
has proved itself a blessing 





than forty times as strong as peroxide of hydrogen, 
Zonite endorsed by hospitals 
and specialists 


Many members of the medical profession, though 

endorsing the practice of feminine hygiene as a 

health measure, have long depiored the ~ 
use of poisonous, caustic fluids for the 
purpose. No wonder, then, that Zonite 
has been hailed with satisfaction. 

For Zonite, notwithstanding its great 
germicidal power, is, in its many uses, 
absolutely harmless to delicate mem- 
branes and tissues. In fact, its action 
is beneficial and mildly stimulating. 
Dental authorities recommend it highly 
as a mouth-wash and for oral hygiene generally. 


This free booklet offered by the 
Women’s Division 

The Women’s Division has prepared adainty book- 
letexpressly forthe use and convenience of women, 
Thoroughly and frankly it discusses femi- 
nine hygiene and other affairs of the toi- 
lette—mouth, scalp, complexion, etc., 
and its scientific, impersonal treatment of 
these matters enhances its value in the 

eyes of the intelligent reader. 
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A tobacco that 
never changes, 
deposes Mr. Bruce 


Mr. Bruce doesn’t know of the eternal 
vigilance that its makers exercise to keep 
“good old Edgeworth” unchanged in qual- 
ity. But it is our conviction that a man 
buys the next tin of Edgeworth because 
he liked the one before it. 

Therefore, it is up to us to see that he 
gets what he is trying to buy—‘more of 
the same.” 

And Mr. Bruce is well qualified to testify 
on this point. He tells us that he averages 
better than half a tin a day, and he has 
been smoking Edgeworth for eight years. 

Let’s see—that’s something like 1461 
tins for Mr. Bruce, according to our office 
calculator. But Mr: Bruce’s own letter 
will be more interesting than our com- 


ments. Here it is: 
Savannah, Ga 
March 14, 1924. 
Messrs. Larus and Bro. Co 
Richmond, Va 
Gentlemet 
I have been using Edgeworth since 1916 
and think it isthe best pipe tobacco on the 
market The flavor and aroma are dis 
tinctis the quality, being the very best 
never changes; and as I have smoked 
nearly every brand of pipe tobacco made, 
I have never found its equal. 
My pipe is in my mouth nearly every hour 


of the day, and I smoke continually, using 
acan in less than two days, but have never 
felt any bad effects from Edgeworth. 


I have the best smoking combination 
there is—a can of Edgeworth and a BBB 
curve stem—and these two friends, hav- 
ing been with me for eight years, are 
going to be with me as long as I live. 

Wishing you and 
Edgeworth the best 









of success, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) F. K. Bruce, 
705 East 39th St. 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. 

Write your name 

and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 8C 
South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is 
sold in various 
sizes to suit the 
needs and means 
of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding 
a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dezen carton of any size of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


| Like a flash Fang loosed her hold upon the 
leg and snapped her long teeth deep into his 
bellowing, snorting muzzle. There she locked 
them, in the grip of desperation. It was not 
her usual method of fighting—which was 
rather to slash murderously, and release, and 
slash again. But now she had one thought 
only—to hold the giant bull from the de- 
| fenseless body of her master. 
| Mad with pain and rage, the monster 
| tossed his head high in air, striving to throw 
|off his puny antagonist. He swung her to 
'this side and that, gashing her haunches 
| murderously, but failing in his effort to im- 
|pale her on either horn. Fang took no heed 
|of the dreadful punishment. She just hung 
on with the grip of death. 

Gort stirred, sat up, stared about him 
|with dazed, unremembering eyes. He saw 
jthe battle, and his senses cleared. He 
{snatched up his spear. As he did so, the 
monster dashed Fang upon the ground, 
|drove a horn straight through her, pinning 
her to the earth, and with a twist of his 
mighty head tore his muzzle from her jaws 
| Gort went mad. With shortened spear 
jhe stabbed the giant clean through the 
throat, and wrenched the weapon forth, 
severing the jugular. Stepping back, he 
stabbed again, grunting with the effort, and 
snarling like a beast in his rage and grief 
The monster sank forward on his knees and 
fell, crushing Fang beneath him. 

Flinging down his spear and _ straining 
mightily, Gort heaved the mass a little aside 
and dragged Fang clear, lifting her in his 
arms. But at the sight of her dreadful in- 
juries, he promptly laid her down again, and 
crouched beside her head. Though writhing 
in agony, she stretched herself to lick his 
hand. His eyes filled. He bent his head till 
his face rested on her faithful furry head, 
so that she might not see what he was going 
to do—and with a groan drove his knife 
straight to her heart 





ISING slowly to his feet, Gort stood pon- 
dering, sorrowful-eyed, over the faithful 
beast who had loved him and given her life 
for his. He mused upon the sympathy, the 
devotion, the dumb intelligence that seemed 
to strive for speech, with which her eyes had 
so often looked into his own. He wondered 
if she too, like her human comrades, had a 
spirit—something which, after the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, must go on a lonely jour- 
ney to an unknown world. Perhaps not. 
But he would take no risk. She had been 
his true friend. Her spirit, if she had one, 
should not find him faithless or forgetting. 
He turned to the carcass of the monster 
and hacked off a goodly morsel of red flesh. 
Then he tenderly swathed in bands of 
twisted grass the mangled shape which had 
been Fang. Carrying the body in his arms, 
and the lump of meat upon his spear-point, 
he made his way swiftly to the river. It 
was the time of drought, and the river had 
dwindled in its bed. Just below a rocky 
point, which in time of flood would break 
the force of the torrent, he hollowed a grave, 
and laid Fang in it with the lump of meat 
beside her. He spread grass and leafy 
branches upon her, and covered over the 
grave. With sweating toil he rolled big 
stones to the spot and piled them over her, 
wedging them securely against the claws of 
the prowlers.. Then he hurriedly moved off 
upstream. Just once, ere he rounded the 
point, he turned, and looked back, at the 
heap of stones, hot and yellow in the sun- 
light, with the stream rippling beside them. 
Fang, in giving her life to save the life 
of her master, had saved who knows how 
many thousand years’ delay in Man’s long 
upward climb from the morass! 
**Children of the Wind,” another of 


Charles G. D. Roberts’ stories of 
man’s first domestication of ani- 





mals, will appear in an early issue. 
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it means 
less work 





Sani-Fiusn has made cleaning 
the toilet bowl easier than any 
other household task. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl 
—follow directions on the can— 
and flush. Then watch how 
quickly and thoroughly it does 
its wonderful work. The bowl is 
white and shining. 

Sani-Flush removes every mark, 
stain and incrustation. It cleans 
the hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
destroys all foul odors. It tn 
the entire toilet clean and sanitary. 

Sani-Flush will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25¢ for @ full-size. can. 


ani-Flush 
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Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
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CONNIE’S DOUBLE 
LIFE 
(Continued from page 79 


crude young giant, with all the strength and 
the weakness of youth.” 

“You ought to play that on a saxophone, 
Rav.’ 

He spoke quite a piece about it 

“Anyway,” she said in parting, “I’m glad 
the crude young giant got that out of his 
system.” 


HE newspaper girl was not long in dis- 

covering that she had a job on her 
hands. She had to learn something of the 
technique of the film, of the capacities of 
the screen stars and of the psychology of 
audiences. She studied the critical reviews 
in the metropolitan press, read the “fan” 
magazines and pestered Blake Ravney with 
questions. Her hardest—but most amusing 
—task was keeping up her “double life.” 

“My personality,” she told her mother, 
“has an upper and lower level, like the 
Grand Central Terminal.” 

‘I always get them mixed,’ said her 
mother, referring to the New York station. 

“So do I.” Connie referred to her per- 
sonalities 

Mr. Beckwith, after reading her first copy, 
chuckled and said: 

“Virginia rushes in where Connie fears to 
tread.” 

“Between you and me,” said Connie, 
“Virginia is a good deal of a dumb-bell. 
She’s a hand-waver—an attagirl! Her stuff 
is almost as bad as the press-agent’s.” 

But the personal note and the local allu- 
sion helped to save the column from banal- 
ity. In reviewing a melodramatic film, for 
example, “She Didn't Know It Was Loaded,” 
Virginia wrote: 

“At this point the villainness kidnaped the 
baby. I tried hard to feel properly indig- 
nant, but I couldn’t blame the lady much. 
It was a cunning baby, something like the 
Ravneys’ Violet, and I have always intended 
to steal her.” 

This tribute was highly appreciated by 
the many victims of that rising young vamp, 
and Connie, whose identity with Virginia 
Reel was no secret from anybody, received 
much friendly comment. The next time 
Violet went out to take the air with her 
mother, the trip was a triumphal march. 

The farce comedies gave Connie an op- 
portunity for more or less innocent merri- 
ment—as for example the ridiculous film, 
“Hold Your Breath,” which she summarized: 
“He ran up a bill and then up an alley.” 
The voice was the voice of Virginia, but 
the hand was the hand of Connie. Once she 
wrote, with a face full of chuckles: “It’s a 
story that carries you away.” She explained 
this private joke to Mr. Beckwith: “It car- 
ried me away at the end of the fourth reel. 
For all I know, it may be going yet. When 
I left, it was moving about as fast as a 
game of chess.” 

It was a great treat to Connie to dis- 
cover that actresses and actors who meant 
nothing in her young life were little play- 
mates to the movie fans. Virginia had to 
answer personal questions like this: 

“To settle an argument, please give us the 
name of Sylvia Griffin’s first husband.” 

Connie showed this inquiry to Ravney and 
asked Shakespeareally: 

“Who is Sylvia, what is she?” 

One of Virginia Reel’s minor triumphs was | 
in making a film convert of Mrs. Wrightly, 
a widow living alone in a little cottage deep 
in a yard of evergreens on River Street not 
far beyond the Ravney bungalow. Mrs. | 
Wrightly expressed the gratitude of a lonely 
heart in a note rather melodramatic in tone, 
which Connie also showed to Ravney to 
prove that she was good for his business. 
Later she dropped it into a drawer men- } 
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tally labeled, “Virginia,” where she kept | 
everything relating to that phase of her Dr.- | 
Jekyll-and-Mr.-Hyde existence—the clipped | § 
reviews, notes, letters, newspaper and mag- 
azine articles 

“This stuff,’ she told the boss one day, 


“is the last thing to be removed in case of 
fire.” 

The widow Wrightly was now one of “the 
regulars.” So also was Sadie Maloney, who 
went off duty at the telephone exchange at 
eight. “She has ear-vibrations all day and 
thought Connie. 
the milliner, Nora Bissel, 
“a light-hearted, light-complexioned, light- 
held down by heavy earrings.” 
almost as constant an attendant 

Burkett, the Orpheum piano- 
who had to render “Turkey in the 
for rural comedy, “Sailing, Sailing,” 
and 


There was also 


Nora was 


Straw” 
for marine scenes 
the happy end 

Virginia’s column was doing as 
could be expected, but Connie almost cracked 
under the strain She sometimes relieved 
the tedium of her lot by taking a guest 
Mother generally begged off on the ground 
that the flickering made her head ache, but 
Father sometimes went along because, in his 
prejudiced eye, Connie was “the greatest 
show on earth.” Cleveland Pickett, rising 
young real-estate dealer and all-around dol- 
lar-fancier, also accepted her _ invitation 
Cleve’s mind was not at all critical, but it 
did not seem to be entirely upon the pic- 
tures. 


“Well, that was fine,” he said as they 
were leaving the theater 
“What part did you like best, CleVy ?” 


“Sittin’ there with you in the dark.” 

“Yes, I'm good in the dark.” 

All the way home Cleve tried to extri- 
cate himself, but Connie laughed away his 
clumsy attempts at gallantry. 

Dr. Webb would be safer, she thought, 
and after several attempts she caught that 


popular physician with no engagement for 


the evening. 
“Drop in at the Orpheum at eight,” she 
said, “and have your intelligence insulted.” 
Docky, she found, was delightfully ig- 


}norant about the screen world, and she had 


a lot of explaining to do. 

“All wholesome characters live out West 
and wear flannel shirts open at the throat or 
dress in gingham.” She further informed him 
that rich people buy their jewelry in barrel 
lots, that Fifth Avenue ballrooms are as 
big as Madison Square Garden, that footmen 
Men in fashionable 
clubs rush about madly and slap each other 
on the back. Screen children need spank- 
ing. Water is to fall in but never to take 
internally. A movie heroine will do any- 
thing to make a living except dress econom- 
ically. Strong young characters always end 
up as mortgage-lifters. 

She did not want him to miss any of the 
fine points. 

“That actress,” she explained, “gets 
of the biggest salaries in the business.” 

“She ought to get high wages for keeping 
her face straight,’ said Docky. 

“Tt’s wonderful,” she told him on the 
way home, “how much one can learn about 
I know all about the Sa- 
hara Desert back of Hollywood, and the 


one 


|Los Angeles Riviera, and the famous Hi- 


malaya Mountains of California, and every- 


thing.” 
“Are they all as bad as this?” he asked. 
“Bad? My dear, this was one of the good 


| ones.” 


| 


| revised and copied in the morning. 


N returning home, she wrote a swift rough 
draft of her article, which would be 
It had 
| been a happy evening for her—in retrospect, 
|it seemed almost unbearably happy. 

For Connie was called from breakfast to 


| the telephone the next morning, and her 
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father heard through the open dining-room 
door: 

“Morning, Rav; how’s the Vamp? ... .! 
No, no, Rav, you can’t mean it! .... But 
There’s some mis- 
May I come over now? .... 
Righto, we'll clear it all up in no time.” 

Her cheerful tone sounded reassuring, but 
as she appeared in the doorway, her father| 
saw that the color had been wiped off her 
face, and that her hand groped for the door- | 





jamb. 
“Nothing wrong?” 
“It’s Violet—the Ravneys’ baby. Of 
course it’s ridiculous, Dad. Things don’t 


happen like that, do they—not in r-real life? 
They’re trying to make me believe that Vio- 
let—has been stolen!” 

“Misunderstanding of some sort, no doubt 
Shall I go with you?” 
“Yes, please, Dad. 

on my pins.” 


I feel a little wabbly 


HE cold air braced her and brought back | 
her color. 

“They haven’t learned how to live in a 
small place yet. They're always making child- 
ish mistakes.” As if the Ravneys in their 
simple city vay had forgotten to leok under | 
the bed or in the clothes-closet! And yet 
she saw it all with deadly accuracy—ground 
floor, open bedroom window, sound-sleeping 
baby—easiest thing in the world! 

Later, as she was rallying her defeated 
forces for the day’s big task, she thought: 

“But when this sort of thing does happen 
in real life—what an awful kick it has!” 

As she sat down to write the story of the 
kidnaping of Violet, she s.w, not the familiar 
keys of the old machine, but the face of 
Fern Ravney, seared and distorted with 
fright. 

When he read her copy, Mr. Beckwith 
was unusually sympathetic and kind. “The 
facts are all here, Connie. I'll use this as a 
basis and—well, I think it’s remarkable that 
you could have done it at all—under the 
circumstances.” 

In other words, for the first time since 
she had taken the job on the little daily, 
Connie had completely fallen down on an 
assignment. She learned that there is such 
a thing as feeling too deeply for expression. 

“T'll make good,” she promised herself. 
“T'll organize things. I'll find that fat, blue- 
eyed, bubble-blowing—” She fumbled in 
her jacket pockets. “Oh, you—it’s all you 
can de to find a handkerchief!” 

The day developed no clues, no demand 
for ransom, nothing but an excited public 
opinion, and a vague suspicion of the Italian 
population. 

She sat at her desk putting down every 
idea she could muster. She called her de- 
voted slave Dominick into consultation. 

“People say the Italians stole that baby 
You find out for me and tell me the truth 
Nobody will ever know who told.” 

“T find out.” Connie knew that Dominick 
could be trusted. 

She saw two young fellows who read me- 
ters for the gas and electric companies and 
asked them to be on the watch for anything 
unusual in the houses they visited. She had 
a talk with Bink Coburn, a young man who 
spent all his waking hours in making “syn- 
thetic’ motorcars out of junk, and in rid- 
ing all over the Branchville region sitting on 


“Yes,rugs 





a wooden box on a stripped chassis. Bink. 
in return for gas-money and a chance at| 


Ravney’s five-hundred-dollar reward, agreed | 


to scour the entire county and to poke his 
nose into every suspicious circumstance. 

Connie paid a visit to Fern and told the 
agonized young mother that any number of 
things could be expected to happen im- 
mediately. 

All the time she had a feeling that there 
was something in the remote fastnesses of 
her subconscious mind that was trying to 





make an appointment with her. It worried 
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| solutely 
|charged Virginia with responsibility for the 


| kidnaping of the Ravney baby! 








| writer. 


her—like a name one cannot quite remem- 
ber. 

On her weary way up the Main Street 
| hill, she saw a lurid poster in front of the} 





je advertising the night’s diversion. 
|} It had never occurred to her to inquire from 
/ | Rav, 
|the play was to go on. 


but the girl in the box-office said that | 


“I’ve got to stick by Rav and go to his 
silly show,” she told her parents. “Let the 
people know that business is going on as 
usual. If Rav can stand it, J can.” 

“You're quite right,’ said her father, “but 
'll trail along.” 

It took a tremendous effort of the will 
What she wanted that night was not movies 
or newspaper work or detective activities 
She wanted to stay at home and sit close to} 
her mother. 


NOTHER day brought no light on the 
distressing problem, no returns from Rav- 
ney’s reward, which he had doubled, no 
clues from the police or Connie’s amateur 
baby-finders. Dominick stoutly maintained 
that the baby was not in the Italian district, 
and he had spent half the night prowling 
around. 
Now it was the morning of the third day 
—and still no news. After a depressing hour 
Connie opened a letter addressed to Virginia 


Reel; that young lady’s mail was never what 
might be called urgent. This was not, how- 
ever, an inquiry as to whether Doris Mc- 


Elvey’s hair was her own. It was an ab- 
devastating anonymous letter. It 


This was the sentence that contained all 
the dynamite: 

“You suggested it yourself in your write- 
up of the picture, ‘She Didn’t Know It Was 
Loaded.’” 

“What unspeakable nonsense!” Connie 
unearthed the review in question and re- 
read the damaging words: “It was a cun- 
ning baby, something like the Ravneys’ Vio- 
let, and I have always intended to steal her.” 
Her innocent little tribute, which had pleased 
everybody so much, and Fern most of all! 

“She Didn’t Know It Was Loaded’”—the 
very title of the film took on a sinister} 
meaning. Was this what she had been try- 
ing to remember through all these hideous | 
hours? 

“There couldn’t be anybody in the world 
so weak-minded,” she thought—this Con-| 
nie, who had maintained that the movies| 
were made for low-grade morons. 

The first effect upon her was paralyzing; 
then she sought comfort. Mr. Beckwith 
pooh-poohed the idea; her father and mother 
ridiculed it; and Dr. Webb used unprofes- 
sional language in denouncing the letter-| 
But the poison had entered her 





|mind, and no amount of friendliness could 


| counteract it. 





She read a false note into 
Beckwith’s attitude, remembering his previ- 
ous phrase, which sounded so innocent when 
uttered: “It is remarkable that you could do 
it all, under the circumstances.” 

“Everybody has been thinking it and say- 
ing it, but nobody would tell me, except an 
anonymous letter-writer.” She remembered 
what Dr. Webb had said that night of the 
Ravney dinner: “This dream world has a 
way of leaking over into real life.” 

“It’s all bunk, of course,” she told her- 
self. “It’s not on my conscience.” 

She answered herself with merciless cru- 
elty: 

“Then why are you afraid to go and talk 
it over with Fern Ravney ?” 

She suddenly realized that this was an 
argument between her two _ personalities. 
Connie’s mind stripped off the husks of the 
situation and got down to corn, and this 
was her conclusion: 

“Virginia, you got me into this mess; 
you’ve got to get me out.” 

Rational methods had failed. She would 
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tackle the problem from the standpoint of 
melodrama. She went alone to the moving- 
picture show that night, obsessed with the 
idea that it would give her light on her 
difficulty. 


T was a sentimental comedy, rather well 
done, with the usual percentage of hokum, 
and she tried desperately to project her- 
self into the point of view of the devotee. 
The Widow Wrightly ought to like this, she 


thought. No, Mrs. Wrightly did not seem | 


to be present, but Nora Bissel, who was 
near her, was lapping it up eagerly. 

Going down the Main Street hill on her 
way home, Connie glanced into the Sentinel 
office, with its single night-light burning. It 
looked cozy in there, a shelter from the wet 
wind. Why not go in and hammer out her 
little piece on the office machine ? 

Still under the spell of the play, she wrote 
her review with the aid of Virginia’s papers 
All the time her mind kept saying: “I am 
Virginia, and I must find the way out.” In 
that mood she came upon the letter of 
thanks from the widow Wrightly. Suddenly, 
overwhelmingly, the Virginia personality was 
convinced that Mrs. Wrightly had stolen 
Violet ! 

A lonely widow, an ardent lover of the 
films, a woman obviously not of strong 
mentality! This was a sentimental, not a 
mercenary crime. Mrs. Wrightly had not 
been at the play tonight; and now, in ret- 
rospect, Connie could not remember hav- 
ing seen her there lately. Were these 
things enough to condemn a quiet, respect- 
able widow? They were enough for Vir- 
ginia. She had swallowed far more in- 
credible things in the past weeks. Connie 
couldn't have shared that absurd suspicion 
with her own mother, but Virginia could sit 
there and devise wild schemes for getting 
Violet back. 

“I'll turn burglar and break into her 
house. That's how we do it in the movies.” 

But Virginia did not know any more 
about the technique of burgling than Connie 
did herself. She could, at any rate, go out 
there and see whether anything looked suspi- 
cious. On the way she passed the Ravney 
bungalow, and it wrenched her heart to see 
the light of weary waiting burning over the 
doorway. 

From the street, the little house among 
the evergreens on this moonless, snowless 
night was quite invisible. There was no 
light, and no sound save the swishing of the 
wind through the trees. Nothing there to 
keep a sane and logical Connie out of her 
bed, but it was a situation made for Vir- 
ginia, with all the setting of a mystery 
melodrama, and it was Virginia who crept 
up through the trees toward the suspected 
house. “Virginia rushes in where Connie 
fears to tread.” 

The blinds were all down and the shutters 
closed. She did not know which was Mrs 
Wrightly’s bedroom, but presently she heard 
the sound of a flapping shade, indicating 
that a window was open behind the fas- 
tened shutter. As she approached this win- 
dow, the commonsense Connie within her 
made a last futile protest, “This is perfectly 
absurd!” and then “faded out.” 

In the deep gloom she crouched close to 
the house beneath the window, feeling safe 
from observation in her dark cloak and hat. 

“By rights, Violet ought to be wakeful 
and fretful,” she thought. For a long time 
she waited, but there was no sound except 
the complaining trees. She reached up, and 
her hand found the fastening of the shutter. 
It yielded under her fingers and swung open; 
the next gust of wind pushed it shut. “I 
can do better than that!” She opened the 
shutter wide and slammed it back with a 
terrific bang. So confidently, so completely 
had she accepted the absurd hypothesis that 
Violet was in that room, that she was not 
conscious of any surprise at the result! 
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Now new methods control it 


For years men of science have given their best in seeking an effective 
combatant of that film. 

Ordinary tooth pastes do not cope with it adequately. Gritty sub- 
stances were discarded as dangerous to enamel. Numerous methods 
have been tested and found wanting. 

Now modern dental science has found two new combatants and em- 
bodied them in the modern tooth paste called Pepsodent. 

Its action is to curdle the film. Then, harmlessly, to remove it. A 
scientific method different in formula, action and effect from any other 
dentifrice. 

Throughout the civilized world leading dentists urge this new method. 

To millions it has proved the folly of not combating film-coated 
teeth. To millions it offers daily a better protection against pyorrhea, 
tooth troubles and decay. 

What you find will amaze you. You are urged to make the test. It 
will cost you nothing. 

Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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Sales Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE 


& CO., Inc. 


171 Madison Avenue 


New York 


Toronto Sydney 


Wellington 


Prepared only by 
J.C. BNO, Led. 
London, England 
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A “dash” of ENO’s in your morning 
glass of cold or hot water gently rouses 
the organs of elimination to that nat- 
ural, healthy action which frees the 
system of poisonous waste matter. 
Pure, refreshing, pleasant, comfort- 
able to take, ENO’s is highly bene- 
ficial to the young or old, the weak 
or strong. For good health— 


Start the Day right 
with ENO’s 


At all Druggists 75c and $1.25 
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N our best five-reel society, Virginia, the 

heroine of the piece, would then and there 
have confronted Mrs. Wrightly with her 
dastardly crime, single-handed and alone 
would have escaped with the child and by 
the aid of automobiles, motorboats, horses, 
locomotives and airplanes, restored it to its 
distracted mother. But Virginia disappeared 
from the picture at this crucial stage, and 
Connie ran for cover like a scared rabbit. 

Hidden in the nearest clump of conifers, 
she saw a white figure appear at the win- 
dow and heard the clank of the refastened 
shutter—then all was darkness again. But 
not silence! For she could still hear the faint 
cry of a baby. 

The cool and cautious Connie was now in 
complete charge of the situation 

“Rav? No; there might be some mistake 
—that would be too cruel. Dad wont do— 
he'd only put me to bed. Docky! Of 
course. Docky would sell his soul for the 
Vamp.” 

At the first street-lamp she saw by her 
wrist-watch that it was eleven-thirty. She 
put it to her ear to make sure it had not 
stopped. It seemed as if it must be at 
least one o'clock. 

The Alton House night-clerk admitted 
that Dr. Webb was in his room. He would 
be down in ten minutes. The clerk showed 
no curiosity. Spoiling Dr. Webb’s rest was 
the commonest of the night-clerk’s pleasures. 

And Connie—she rather prided hersclf 
upon this afterward—during these moments 
of torturing suspense, calmly consulted the 
register in search for personal items for her 
paper. Also she telephoned home and told 
her father that she was with Dr. Webb run- 
ning down a story and he mustn’t wait up. 

Dr. Webb appeared, medicine-case in hand, 
looking shaggier than usual. 

“Who is it, Connie?” 

In the same instant it flashed through 
Connie’s mind that the Doctor was getting 
old and that she had never been so glad to 
see anybody in her life. She led him into 
the little parlor and told her story. 

“Don’t say it’s simply absurd, Docky,” she 
concluded. 

“I was about to say it is absurdly simple. 
But we mustn't bank too heavily on it, 
Connie. It might be some other baby. Mrs. 
Wrightly lost her child and her husband 
within a week. That was many years ago, 
but I don’t think she has ever been entirely 
rational since then. So—now let’s see; how 
will we work this? First thing in the 
morning—” 

“Whoa, Docky! You’ve started wrong.” 

“I know you wont sleep a wink, but—” 

“IT wont sleep! What about Fern Rav- 
ney? How much sleeping is she doing? 
Don’t you see—night’s the time—under cover 
of darkness? You could promise her secrecy 
—couldn’t you? Please, Docky dear!” 

“Something in that.” Their eyes con- 
sulted. 

“Suppose,” said Connie, “something is hap- 
pening to Violet.” 

“Let’s go,” said the Doctor, suddenly vi- 
brant with energy. 

Queer that she should have thought Docky 
was getting old! 


N the way out River Street, the Doctor 
asked: 

“How could a woman possibly hope to 
conceal such a thing in this little town?” 

“All things are possible to those who love 
the movies.” 

As his car stopped before the Wrightly 
place, he said: 

“Now, Connie, this is my show. She'd 
better not know about you—newspaper girl, 
and all. Besides it may be—here’s the 
blanket. Roll up nice and warm. I'll try 
not to be long.” 

“R-righto, Docky! Don’t worry about 
me.” 

When he disappeared in the darkness, 
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she completed his unfinished sentence 
There might be a morbid and hysterical 
scene. The nice old boy was saving her 
from that. Yet nothing she had ever en- 
countered was such a test of courage and 
endurance as that age of waiting out there 
in the windy, drizzly night before the moan- 
ing pine trees. 

“What is this, a six months’ night like 
they have at the North Pole?” Suddenly 
she was uplifted by a glorious thought. “It’s 
true! If it had been some other baby, 
Docky would have been back long ago.” 
Even that faith wavered after a_ time. 
“When he does come, I'll have him drive 
me straight to the Old Ladies’ Home.” 

Her eyeballs ached from peering into the 
darkness; yet so deep was the gloom and | 
so persistent the wind, that the Doctor was 
at the gate before she was aware. 

“On the job, Connie?” he called cheerfully. 

“Tea.” 

“All right. Shut your eyes and open your 
arms.” 

Connie gave a soft, inarticulate cry as she 
took the precious bundle upon her lap and | 
wrapped the blanket about it. The Doctor's 
car had gone a block before she could trust 
her voice to bear the weight of words. 

“Was it- rough going,.Docky.?” 

“You had the worst of it. There wasn’t 
much suspense in my show. She denied at 
once that there was any baby in the house, 
so I knew that it was true.” 

“And after that?” 

“Well, I’m glad you weren’t there.” 

“Did she say anything about that Virginia 
Reel article—did that put the idea into her 
head ?” 

The Doctor evaded the question with: 

“Here we are. Now, this is your party.” 

“No, no, Docky, please! Brace up this 
elbow a little. I’m perfectly all r-right, but 
I just can’t make my knees behave.” 

The light over the hooded doorway drew 
them as by a magnet. Dr. Webb rang the 
bell, and Blake Ravney, fully dressed, opened 
the door. Connie was relieved that it was 
not Fern. 

“She’s all right,” the Doctor was saying. 
“Safe and sound and sleeping like a top.” 
There was something filmy and unreal about 
it. It almost seemed to be somebody else 
who carefully placed the blanketed bundle 
in Rav’s arms and tucked in a tiny hand 
that had fallen out. Then the merry-go- 
round started, and Rav was whirled away 
from her; she tried in vain to catch the hat- 
stand as it passed, and the next object 
seemed to be good old Docky 








y= it was Docky, and there was a pun- 
gent smell in her nose—only now she | 
was absurdly on a couch in the living-room. | 
In another moment her faculties had clicked 
together. 

“That was Virginia Reel,” Connie an- 
nounced. “Z wouldn’t do such a thing.” 

“Perfectly natural,’ said Dr. Webb. “Sud- 
den let-down after a long strain. Take it 
easy a little bit, and you'll be all right.” 

Connie gesticulated with her tousled head 
toward the bedroom door. 

“Family r-reunion ?” 

The Doctor nodded. 

“Fern may need you. I'll run along in a 
minute. I feel like the fifth member of a | 
quartet.” | 

But Rav entered before she could get | 
away. 

“All right again, Connie? Atta girl! 
When you—feel like it—could you step in a 
minute and see Fern?” 

“Yes,” said Connie. “I can look her in 
the face now.” 
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Every mother should tell 
her daughter this 


A new way in woman’s hygiene, today adopted by 5 million women 
The scientifically correct way approved by Doctors and Nurses 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Graduate Nurse 


overnight, a new way in personal hy- 
giene, surelyitis worth knowing about 
—at least worth giving a trial. 

Today mothers everywhere are telling 
their daughters of this new way which 
has revolutionized woman’s personal life. 
They give thanks their daughters need 
never know the old fashioned makeshifts 
—unhygienic, dangerous to health—that 
this new way supplanted. 

This new way is Kotex, widely urged by 
doctors and nurses. And it is as a nurse 
that I urge you to try it. Kotex is used 
in practically all hospitals today. And by 
eight women in ten in the better walks 
of life. 

The advantages of Kotex 


Many discomforts common to women, 
doctors say, are directly traceable to make- 
shift sanitary methods. Every woman 
knows this to be true. 

Kotex is a sanitary pad made of Cellu- 
cotton, the world’s super-absorbent. It ab- 


Kotex Regular now 60c 


I F five million women adopt, practically 


sorbs 16 times its own weight in moisture. 

It is 5 times as absorbent as cotton. 
Besides that, each Kotex pad is impreg- 

nated with a new secret deodorant which 


. our scientists recently discovered. It is the 


result of years of laboratory experiment 
and research. 

It can be discarded simply, without the 
least bother or embarrassment—just like 
a piece of tissue. 


Sealed packages of twelve. In two sizes, 
the regular and Kotex-Super, at all drug 
and department stores. 


Easy to get—anywhere 


Today, get Kotex, deodorized, at all 
druggists in sealed packages of twelve. 
Intwo sizes, the regular, and Kotex-Super. 
Or write me for afree sample and booklet, 
written by an eminent doctor on this im- 
portant subject. Your letter will be treated 
confidentially, of course, and the sample 
will come in plain, unmarked wrapper. 
Just address me. Ellen J. Buckland, G. N., 
care of Cellucotton Laboratories, 166 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Kotex-Super now 90c 


The sight of Fern in the bed with Violet 
clutched tight in her arms was more than 
compensation for all the days of suffering. 

“I don’t understand everything, dear,” 
said Fern, “but I'll bless you every minute | 


DEODORIZED 


for the rest of my life.” | 
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$20-a-Week Clerk 
now Auditor at 


$25 a Day 


Seven years ago, J. H. Hackney, a Florida 
man, was employed in a grocery store at 
$20 a week, 

**Recently,’’ he writes, ‘‘the Hackney 
Audit Company, of which I am president, 
was employed by the same grocer under 
contract to make an audit a¢ our regular 
rate of $25 a day." 

Real progress, that! And how simple his 
explanation. ‘‘Increased efficiency has al- 
ways meant increased earnings. Hard work 
on a LaSalle course in Higher Accountancy 
will do it.” 

“Within six and a half months after receipt 
of the first lesson,’’ writes J. B. Lewis, a 
Missouri man, ‘ ‘your training secured for me 
a $25 a month increase in salary, followed 
by a second $25 increase three and a half 
months later—or a total increase of about 
$400 before I had mailed the last lesson of 
the prescribed course.”’ 


You Have the Same 
Good Opportunity 


Is it worth 2c and two minutes of your time 
to learn in detail of the opportunities that 
would be yours in the field at kenauataney? 
Are you really 2 earnest when you Say that 
you want to get ahead? 

Then fill out and mail the coupon—there’s 
not the slightest obligation—and read the 
enthusiastic testimony of men still in their 
twenties and early thirties who have broken 
away from the low-pay ranks and today are 
expert accountants— with incomes ranging 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. With these 
records of achievement we will send you also 
a copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
the story of how one man, after many wan- 
derings, found the shorter pathway tosuccess. 

Your start toward a bigger salary is as 
near you as the point of your pencil. For 
the sake of a brighter future— ACT. 


—- ee ae eee eee ees eee eee eee ees oe 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept.366-HR_ Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of ‘Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays,”’ also a copy of 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without 
obligation to me. 

(C0 Higher Accountancy 

Training for positions as Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

Other LaSalle Opportunities 

LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field 
of business. If more interested in one of the fields indicated 
below, check here: 








OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 

O Modern Salesmanship O Modern Foremanship 

OTraffic Management and Production Methods 

ORailway Station O Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

OLaw, Degree of LL. B. OExpert Bookkeeping 

a — — Law ‘ OBusiness English 

Efficiency e OCommercial Spanish 
O Modern Business Corre- CEffective Speaking 


spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 
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“T'll say you don’t understand everything. 
If you did, you’d have me pinched.” She 
laid bare the pernicious activities of Virginia 
Reel. “She got herself out of this hole, but 
I'll never trust that flapper again.” 

But Fern was in no mood for psycholog- 


| ical discussion of dual personality. 


“You got my baby back. That’s all I 
know.” 

Aiter a while Connie rejoined the men in 
the living-room. 

“Here I come with my bright and shining 
nose. The young ladies have been having a 


| tear-party.” 





“Rav says—” began the Doctor. “You 
tell her, Rav.” 

“There needn’t be any prosecution or pub- 
licity, as far as we're concerned. The Doc- 
tor says she’s rather a pitiful creature, but 
quite harmless. He says he can fix it with 
the authorities. I think we've all suffered 
enough. What do you say?” 

“I'm for that,” Connie replied. “Come 
into the office in the morning, and we'll fix 
up something to tell the world. Mr. Beck- 
with will know how. He’s an experienced 
suppressor.” 

Out at the car she said surprisingly to Dr. 
Webb: 

“I'll bet you have one more errand to- 
night.” 

“Well, I did think I'd drop in and rest 
her mind. It might prevent serious conse- 
quences.” 

“Then hurry and do it. I need a little 
walk—so I can sleep. See you tomorrow.” 

“Not at all—” There didn’t seem to be 
any point in going on with the sentence, be- 
cause Connie had disappeared in the dark- 
ness. “After all,” he thought, “I don’t know 
anybody less in need of a guardian.” 

He might have felt some disquietude, how- 
ever, if he could have seen Connie turn off 
the well-lighted street and pick her way 
along the wriggly, cobbly little road by the 
river. 

“A fine night for a murder,” said Connie. 
Thereafter her thoughts ran something like 
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this: “The Virginia stuff wasn’t so bad 
really, if it did sort of spill the beans. ... . 
He said I couldn't do it, but lots of people 
liked it—especially weak-minded people. 
Rotten pavement—good place for a 
Travel at your own risk—like my 
trip to Movieland.” By the time she had 
reached the street that climbed toward 
home, she had also reached a conclusion! 
“Good-by, Virginia! A short life and a 
merry one.” 


detour. 


HE night’s adventures seemed to have 

left no trace upon the girl who sat in 
conference with her employer the next morn- 
ing—a meeting which was presently enlivened 
and enriched by the addition of a prominent 
exhibitor. 

“Hello, Rav! How’s the Vamp?” 

“She’s perfectly all right. Connie, there 
is something I completely forgot last night 
in the excitement.” 

“What's that?” 

“What I owe you.” 

“Why, you both gave me a song and 
dance about that. I ought to be glad I’m 
not in jail. Under the circumstances!” 

“Oh, gratitude! You've got all of that 
there is in the world. I mean the reward— 
the thousand bucks. I'll need a little time 
to scrape it together—but there isn’t any- 
body Fern and I'd rather—” 

“That’s nonsense, of course. Such a thing 
never entered my fool head. There’s no 
power on earth could induce me to take a 
cent. Anyway,” she chuckled, “it wasn't I; 
it was Virginia Reel.” 

“Then I'll make out the check to Vir- 
ginia.” 

“Oh, haven’t you heard? Very tragic af- 
fair. You tell him, Mr. Beckwith. My 
natural emotions—” 

“It seems,” said the old editor, “that late 
last night, under cover of darkness, some- 
body took Virginia down to the river and 
pushed her off the dock.” 

“I never could stand that girl,” said 
Connie. 


FINE FEATHERS 
(Continued from page 37) 


But Mrs. Webb wouldn’t look. She only 
pressed the brown head closer against her 
breast. “We'll see, dear. We'll see. I'll 
arrange to call on his mother. I’ve never 
called on her—” 

“That would be sweet of you, Mother,” 
said Angela. 

“If you want Ernest Beedy, you shall 
have him,” declared Mrs. Webb with deter- 
mination. 

Angela squeezed her mother’s hands. 

“I do want him. My mind tells me it’s 
utterly ridiculous, but something else tells 
me I’m right, that being ridiculous doesn’t 
matter, that I simply must have him. You 
see, I’m perfectly shameless about it.” 

Mrs. Webb laughed and said: “Thank 
heaven for that!” 

“Why, Mother?” 

“Because I’m going to launch a campaign, 
and if I had to stop to overcome your sense 
of modesty, I’d be wasting energy. In the 
first place, I’ll call on Ernest’s mother. In 
the second place, I'll give a dance and invite 
the Beedys—” 

“T don’t look particularly well in evening- 
things,” murmured Angela. 

“You will!” said her mother, so forcibly 
that Angela smiled for the first time since 
entering the room. Springing up, she threw 
her arms around Mrs. Webb and kissed her. 

“I’m so miserable, Mother—and so fright- 
fully happy! I'll do anything, absolutely 
anything! Only, Mother, please—please un- 
derstand—” 

“J do, Angela. Really I do.” 

“You're a darling,” breathed the girl, and 
ran out of the room. 


RS. WEBB was a sensible woman. She 

did not sit up late that night planning 

her campaign for Angela’s happiness. She 

went upstairs, took a refreshing hot bath and 
slept soundly all night long. 

After breakfast the next morning she sent 
Angela downtown to have her hair perma- 
nently waved: Angela went like a lamb. 
Mrs. Webb then walked over to tell Tom 
Peabody the news. 

As she passed through the arched gap in 
the hedge, she caught sight of a male figure 
lying prone on the grass in the orchard be- 
yond the garden. She thought, “I’ve never 
seen Tommy in that position before,” and 
wondered. a little at the unfamiliarity of 
him. But going forward, she recognized his 
shabby gray suit, and called out: 

“Tommy! Is that you? What on earth 
are you do—” 

In the middle of the word she broke off. 
The man lying on the grass had jumped up 
and turned toward her; she saw with 
amazement that it wasn’t Tom Peabody at 
all, but a young man with a long, sallow 
face that looked as if it had been chiseled 
out of sandstone. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Webb. 

The young man peered at her. He had 
keen, steady brown eyes and a broad fore- 
head over which fell a shock of untidy 
brown hair. She got a sense of unusual 
intelligence, of unusual power directing itself 
toward her. 

“You took me for Tom? He’s out. I’m 
wearing his clothes. My name’s Nevin.” 

“Oh, so you’re Clark Nevin.” 

“You’re Carol Webb, aren’t you?” 
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Mrs. Webb looked slightly startled, but | 
she nodded graciously. 

“Yes. I’m Carol Webb—to my friends.” 

He smiled at that. He had, unexpectedly, 
a charming smile. 

“TI hope I’m going to be a friend of yours.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because Tom adores you, and I adore 
Tom.” 

He said this quite simply, without the 


consciousness that would have made it ex- | 


travagant. Mrs. Webb capitulated. 
“Well, then—let’s have it over with.” 


HE held out her hand; he took it and 
pressed it briefly. She said: “Now that 
we're friends, I've a perfect right to ask 
Tom's 


questions. Why are you wearing 
clothes ?” 
“Because mine are getting pressed. I've 


only one suit I dare show to the world.” 

“Oh! Im sorry.” 

He grinned at her. 

“Do you think I’m sensitive about it? 
Well, I am. But I pretend not to be. As 
a matter of fact, if I could afford it, I 
should dress magnificently—in a _ brocade 
coat and silk knee-breeches, by preference.” 

“Why don’t you set the fashion? It 
would be nice. Everyone going about quite 
casually in fancy-dress costume?” 


“It'll never happen,” said Clark Nevin, | 


Written Guarantee to Grow New Hair 


“because men are shy about showing their 
legs. Besides, in any costume affair, the 
advantage is always with the women. They 
improve with artificiality. Men don't, as a 


rule.” The young man stopped, peered cu- 
riously at Mrs. Webb and then said: 
“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing. I—lI’ve just thought of some- 
thing. You've given me an idea.” 

“Good! What is it?” 


She looked at him, reaffirmed her first 
impression of him as an intelligent creature, 
and discarded her impulse to be fascinating. 
Instead, she was frank—which in a woman, 
of course, is the ultimate fascination. 

“Mr. Nevin, I wonder if you'll help me?” 

“T'll do anything in the world for you,” 
he answered promptly, “except to design you 
a fancy-dress costume.” 

*Oh!” 

“Was that it?” he asked, somewhat con- 
fused and apologetic. 

“Yes—no, not exactly. 
thinking of myself. I was 
Angela; my daughter.” 

“I see. Well, I'm sorry. But I’m on a 
vacation, you know, and Tom says I'm not 
to think of anything connected with work—” 

“I’m sure Tommy’d agree to this,” put in 
Mrs. Webb, “especially when I’ve explained 
the latest developments in the case.” 

“Is it a case?” asked Nevin, smiling 

“It is!” said Angela’s mother; then: “I 
may as well be frank with you, Mr. Nevin 
My daughter is—well, to begin with, she’s 
not attractive. She’s never wanted to be 
attractive. And now she’s fallen in love—” 

“Too bad,” sympathized the young man. 

“Why? Don’t you approve of falling in 
love ?” inquired Mrs. Webb rather sharply. 

“I’ve never tried it. But from what I've 
seen, it plays hob with one’s mental proc- 
esses. 

“Oh, I grant you that. It has reduced 
Angela to idiocy—sweet idiocy. But the 
child is genuinely affected; she wants this 
boy—he’s making love to her, you see— 
and I've decided that she’s going to have 
him.” 

“Of course she must have him,” remarked 
Clark Nevin, with faint irony. “But how 
and where do I come in?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Webb, “I'd already 
planned to give Angela a ball. And a mo- 
ment ago, while I was talking to you, I 
suddenly thought of a fancy-dress ball. Be- 
cause, you see, Angela must look beautiful. 
She simply must look beautiful. She simply 
must—” 


At least, I wasn't 
thinking of 
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Costs Nothing 


Unless we grow hair. The Van 
Ess 3-bottle treatment is ab- 
solutely guaranteed. You are 
the sole judge. The warrant 
is given by your own dealer. 
All we require is his signature 
showing you have purchaseda 
ninety-day treatment. If it 
fails, we refund your money. 
Hence you assume no risk 
making this test. 














in 90 Days—or Money Refunded 


Science has recently made some 
unusual discoveries regarding treat- 
ment of the hair. One authority 
states that over 90% of falling hair 
comes from one cause. A cause that 
now can be remedied. 


Hair Guaranteed This New Way 

This is to offer you, under money- 
back guarantee, the new Van Ess 
treatment forthe scalp. Underactual 
test, it grew hair on 91 heads in 100. 

Our proposition is simple. Your 
own dealer gives the warrant. You 
take no chance of loss. Either this 
treatment starts a new growth of 
hair for you or we refund your money. 


Hair Roots Seldom Die 

Records show 4 men in 7 either 
bald or partially bald at 40. 

Yet science proves only 9 men in 
100 need ever be bald. 

That is because hair roots seldom 
die from natural causes. Dermatol- 
ogists used tothink baldness denoted 
dead hair roots— that the roots could 
not be revived and new hair grown. 


Note This 
New Way 


You can see from 
the illustration 
that Van Essisnot 
a “tonic,” it com- 
bines a massage 
and lotion. Youdo 
not rub it in with 
your fingers. Each 
package comes 
witha rubber mas- 
sagecap. The nip- 
ples are hollow. 
Just invert bottle, 
rub your head, and 
nipples automati- 
cally feed lotion 
down into follicles 
of the scalp. It is 
very easy toapply. 
One minute each 
day is enough. 





We proved otherwise. Highest 
authorities agree. Great dermatolo- 
gists are now using a similar basic 
treatment. Hair on 91 heads in 100 
is the record. 


Kills the Infected Sebum 

We have traced about 91% of 
falling hair and baldness to a simple 
infection of the scalp oil (Sebum). 

Sebum is an oil. It forms at the 
hair follicles. Its healthy function is 
to supply the hair with oil. 

But frequently it becomes infected. 
It cakes on the scalp. It plugs the 
follicles—forms a breeding place for 
bacteria. Then germs by the millions 
start to feed on the hair. Baldness 
soon follows. 

You can see this Sebum on your 
scalp, either in the form of an oily ex- 
cretion, or, when dried, as dandruff. 

You must combat that infection— 
must remove Infected Sebum. If you 
do, hair will grow. Remember, the 
hair roots are not dead. 

This new method—this Van Ess method, 
combats the Sebum—kills the infection. We 
guarantee it. It stops falling hair—it grows 
new hair in 90 days. If not—your money back. 

We thus guarantee our treatment, because 
it is safe for us to do so. We know the state- 
ments we make are amazing—know the public 
will be skeptical. So we ask no money unless 
we succeed. You are the sole judge of results. 


Where to Obtain It 


Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage is sold at 
all druggists or toilet counters. Or—by mail. 
$1.50 per bottle or $4.50 for a 3-bottle 90- 
day treatment, with which we will send you 
a written money-back guarantee. Send no 
money; we will supply by parcel post, collect. 
Orders from outside U.S. A. must be accom- 
panied by postal money order. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
134 E. Kinzie St. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Use Sulphur to 
Heal Your Skin 


For unsightly skin eruptions, rash or 
blotches on face, neck, arms or body, 
you do not have to wait for relief 
from torture*or embarrassment, de- 


clares a noted skin specialist. Apply 
a little Mentho-Sulphur and im- 
provement shows next day. Because 
of its germ destroying properties, 
nothing has ever been found to take 
the place of this sulphur preparation. 
The moment you apply it healing 
begins. Only those who have had 
unsightly skin troubles can Know 
the delight this Mentho-Sulphur 
brings. Even fiery, itching eczema 
is dried right up 

Get a jar of Row! les Mentho-Sulphur 
from your druggist and use it like 
cold cream. 


FREE SAMPLE 
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| taking her other arm. 





“So that the young man she’s in love 
with will also be reduced to sweet idiocy?” 

“Exactly.” 

Clark Nevin laughed. 

“It sounds delightfully Elizabethan,” he 
said. “I really am tempted—” 

“If you'll design Angela a _ costume,” 
begged Mrs. Webb, “if you'll make her look 
beautiful just once, I'll promise you anything 
you like in return.” 

“Then I'll set my price right now. I 
demand a pair of silk knee-breeches, a bro- 
cade coat and an invitation to the ball.” 

“They’re yours!” she cried—and added: 
“If it weren't so terribly obvious—and 
loose-mannered—I believe I'd kiss you.” 


“Do,” said the young man. 
“Well, then, I will,” said Mrs. Webb, and 
did. 


NSTANTLY there was a shout from the 
direction of the garden. They turned and 
saw Tom Peabody striding toward them. 
“Well,” he called out, “I see you two have 
got acquainted.” 
“Don’t be silly, Tom,” said Mrs. Webb 
“I’m not silly; I’m jealous. What has 
this young jackanapes done to deserve such 


blessings ?” 

“He’s saved my life—Angela’s life. By 
the way, Mr. Nevin, you must come over 
tonight and meet Angela.” 

“I want to,” said the young man. 

Tom Peabody took off his hat and rubbed 
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his hand through his hair. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “if I seem slightly 
bewildered. But what the devil’s it all 
about ?” 

“About Angela, of course,” said his adored 
Carol. 

“Well—pardon me again; but if it’s not 
too early for a cocktail, let’s go into the 


house and have one. Maybe after a drink 
or two I'll be able to get the hang of this 


mysterious rendezvous in my _ apple-or- 
chard!” 
Mrs. Webb heoked her arm through his 


“It's a plot, Tommy. [I'll tell you all 
about it, and—I do think a cocktail would 
help.” 

“It always helps,” 


murmured Clark Nevin, 


marched into the Peabody house, 
Tom was shaking the cocktails, 
Mrs. Webb explained her plot. She ex- 
plained about the fancy-dress ball and the 
necessity of making Angela beautiful. 

“T want her,” said the lovely lady, some- 
what inspired by pre-war gin and orange 
juice, “to be so beautiful that young Beedy 


They 


and while 








will ache to elope with her on the spot.” 

“Suppose he does?” suggested Tom. “Are 
you prepared to accept him as a son-in- | 
law ?” 

“I'd accept the inventor of Mah Jongg as 
a son-in-law,” returned Carol Webb, “if I 
thought Angela wanted him.” 

“Bravo!” applauded Clark Nevin, pouring 
himself a dividend. 

“It sounds frivolous and arbitrary to me,” 
said Tom. “And I'll bet you a drink against 
hat that it doesn’t turn out as you 


a new 
expect. But—go ahead and give your ball 
I'll serve on the Board of Strategy. More 


than that, I'll contribute the punch.” 

Mrs. Webb said: “You're a dear, Tommy. 
I was worrying about the punch. Prohibi- 
tion is such a problem to a widow.” 

That evening the Board of Strategy met 
at Mrs. Webb’s. Or to put it more con- 
ventionally, Tom Peabody brought his young | 
protégé to call. Mrs. Webb was alone in 
the library when they arrived. She informed 
them that Angela was upstairs, experiment- 
ing with her hair. 

“The child’s just had it waved. 
she’s a bit sensitive about it.” 

Angela came in, and Mrs. Webb intro- 
duced Clark Nevin. As she did so, she 
thought: “Angela’s looking unusually well | 
tonight. Her wave is quite becoming. But | 
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fiction. And no other 
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has ever written.” 
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oh, why doesn’t she take my advice and 
rouge a little?” 

Clark Nevin was peering at Angela in his 
characteristic way. The girl, for her part, 
scarcely glanced at him. Her mind was too 
full of the absent but gorgeous Ernest Beedy 
to include any interest in this present, rather 
unkempt young man. 

Very shortly Mrs. Webb found an excuse 
to leave the library. Tom Peabody went 
with her. The two young people were left 
alone in the room. 

“Mother told me that you'd offered to 
design a costume for me,” said Angela. “I 
suppose I ought to be grateful.” 

“Yes, you ought. I’m an extremely gifted 
and important artist, you know.” 

She smiled wanly. “I didn’t know.” 

“Neither do a great many other people,” 
he said promptly. “I have to keep telling 
them. Tom says it’d be more graceful to 
marry and let my wife do the talking.” 

Angela’s look, for the first time, was cu- 
rious 

“Why don’t you?” 

“Can’t find the time,” he answered laconi- 
cally 

“Are you so terribly busy ?” 

“Yes, Iam. It takes a lot of effort, you 


know, to convince New York that oné. has; 


the goods. But I’ve done it. In two weeks 
I'm starting my first big production.” 

“I suppose you have to make a lot of 
sketches ?” inquired Angela politely 

“Sketches? Oh, yes! I do most of my 
work, though, from blue-prints. Stage-de- 
signing’s a practical art, you know. I make 
blue-prints of everything, including the fur- 
niture that I want used in the set.” 

The girl leaned forward a little in her 
chair 

“You've studied mechanical drawing ?” 

“Yes.” 

“So have I. I like it. I’m going to be— 
af least, I once thought I'd like to be a 
mechanical engineer.” 

“I started out as an M. E.,” said Nevin, 
“at Cornell. Then I met Tom Peabody 
—he’d come back to Ithaca for a class re- 
union; we became friends and he gave me 
my chance.” 

“Your work must be fascinating!” ex 
claimed Angela. 

“It is! I wish you'd drop into my studio 
sometime when you’re in New York.” His 
enthusiasm was boyish and _ ingratiating. 
Angela answered as enthusiastically: 

“I'd love to.” 


HERE was a brief silence, during which 
they looked at each other in some con- 
fusion. Then Clark Nevin laughed 

“I say, we haven’t got very far with your 
costume.” 

“No.” 

“Well, let’s think about it.” 

“All right.” 

“Would you mind standing up? Id like 
to get an idea of your figure.” 

Angela rose immediately. 

“IT warn you that I’m pretty hopeless,” 
she said in a voice that sounded somewhat 
defiant. 

“Move around,” directed Nevin; and as 
she did so: “Not at all,” he said. “You’ve 
a good carriage. You walk like a peacock.” 

“A peacock?” cried Angela, turning on 
him; and then she burst out laughing. 
“That’s ridiculous! I’m awkward, and I 
stoop—” 

“You're not stooping now.” 

“Really? No, I’m not, am I? How 
funny! But I’ve never walked like a pea- 
cock—” 

“Maybe you never have before. But— 
just then—as you moved across the room— 
yes, by Jove! That’s it. I'll design you a 
peacock costume.” 

Angela looked at him in bewilderment. 

“But I'll never be able to wear it. I—” 

“Green satin,’ mused the young man, 
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No Reason Now 
for Gray Hair 


Remarkable Clean, Colorless 
Liquid Quickly Restores 
Original Shade 


A few years ago gr ag Oate had to be 
endured, or mussy, inefficient dyes were 
used, which gave the hair a ‘‘colored’”’ 
or streaked, uneven appearance. Now 

ou can simply apply the clean, colorless 
figuid, kk known as Kolor-Bak, to your 
hair and quickly restore its former shade 
and natural appearance. Results often 
appear in a week. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have used it. 

It issimply amazing to see how quickly 
Kolor-Bak restores the original shade, 
no matter what it was—brown, black, 
auburn, blonde—and the hair takes on 
new “life” and beauty. 

Kolor-Bak also bamishes dandruff and 
itching scalp, stops falling hair and 
gives it renewed vitality. It is not 
sticky, greasy or mussy. It is as easy 


to use as water. aay Bair W 
"My Hair as 
Ask Your Dealer | Quite Gray” 


i * “Only a short time 
So popular is Kolor ago my hair was quite 
a. 





Bak because of its |gray. It was falling 
merit that it is sold | 20% My sgulp itchet 


Kolor-Bak stopped the 
itching, dandruff and 
falling. Most wonder- 
ful of all, however, is 
that my hair is its 
original shade. I look 
10 years younger.’ 


everywhere. Ask any 
druggist or toilet sup- 
ply dealer. No need 
to furnish a sample of 








your hair as the one 
clean, colorless liquid 
is for any gray hair regardless of former shade. 
If Kolor-Bak does not bring the a results, 
your money will be instantly refunded 


Kolor-Bak 


Banishes Gray Hair 
Dealers Everywhere Sell Kolor-Bak with 
Money-Back Guarartee 


(A typical letter) 





“fitted close to your figure. No corsets, 
underclothes—” 
“None?” gasped Angela. 
“Well, you may wear a slip if you like.” 
“Thanks,” murmured | the girl. 
like a skein of yarn—” 
“You'll look stunning. 
you know. 
a peacock’s tail. Dull gold headdress with 
|an enormous green stone on your forehead. 
| A sort of crest—” 
“Mr. Nevin, I simply couldn't 
I couldn't wear—” 
He jumped up and thrust his face close 
to hers, glaring at her. 
“All right!” he snapped. “If 
trust my judgment, get some one 
dress you. 


There'll be a train, 


I tell you 


you 
else to 





realizing that he 
Strategy and Mrs. 
“Mr. Nevin!” 
He stood over 
and ab- 


He stopped short, 
betrayed the Board of 
Webb’s plot. Angela said, 
and collapsed into a chair. 
her, fidgeting; he was distressed 
surdly humble. 
| “Miss Webb! 
| mean to say—” 

“Who told you about 

“Is his name Ernest? I didn’t know. I 
—you see—” 

“It was Mother, of course. Well! Did 
she tell you what a complete fool I was? 
Did she tell you that I'd fallen in love with 
a man I scarcely know? All at once? Like 
| a silly schoolgirl ?” 

“No, she didn’t. 
you were going to fall in love, 
be the best way to do it. All 
mean. Like taking a cold shower,” 
cluded Nevin sympathetically. 

“You're horrid,” she told him angrily. “I 
hate you! I'd no idea I could hate anyone 
so fiightfully on such short acquaintance.” 

“You seem to be a person of spontaneous 


I'm terribly sorry. I didn't 


Ernest Beedy ?” 


But I should think, if 
that that'd 
at once, I 
con- 





emotions,” retorted Nevin, suddenly angry 
on h.s own account. 

“At least I’m honest about it!” 

“Yes. No doubt you are. Well, Miss 


Webb, I suppose there’s nothing for me to 
do but apologize and get out—” 


S HE sprang to her feet and faced him 
No. You've offered to design me a 

costume. You've got to do it. You've got 

to see this thing through!” 

“You mean that you want me to?” 

“I want you to do what you promised.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it'll be a great satisfaction to me 
to know that you've helped me make a 
fool of myself!” 

“That’s rather subtle,” said Nevin, “but 
I think I get it. You feel that it'll be a 
neat revenge to have the man you hate 
| help cast a charm over the man you love?” 
“Maybe that’s it,’ said Angela coolly. 
|“And maybe it’s because I like your sug- 
gestion about the peacock costume.” 

“You said you didn’t!” 

“But I do now.” 

Clark Nevin stood off and scowled at her. 
“One of the reasons I’ve never married,” he 
said, “is that I detest female inconsistency.” 

She gave him a smile that would have 
done credit to her mother. 

“That's beside the point. I'm not asking 
you to marry me—though probably you 
think me capable of it. I’m asking you to 
| design me a costume.” 
| “Very well. I'll do it. 
| come to your damned ball, and when your 
young man falls swooning at your feet, I'll 
rush out and tell him not to make a silly 
ass of himself. That’s what I'll do.” 

Angela, as he grew more heated, became 
more self-possessed. She was by this time 
thoroughly poised and serene. 

“You forget that I'll be your creation,” 
she said. 

“What difference does that make?” 

“Well, if you’re a good artist, as you say 


What's more, I'll 


no | 


“Tl look 


A long train embroidered like | 


don’t | 


It’s nothing to me whether you | 
make a hit with this young Beedy or not—” | 
had | 
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Looking Your Best 
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appearance that always com- 
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antiseptic and astringent, counteracts 
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Compacts (Gouraud’s Oriental Compri- 
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ing—see pages 7-12. 
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you are, I'll be quite irresistible. So your 
warning to Ernest wont have the slightest 
effect.” 

“Oh, really!” 

“Yes, really! And—though I don’t like 
you—I’m sure you are a good artist. In 
fact,” said Angela calmly, “I feel that Ernest 
will be so overcome that he'll want to elope 
with me on the spot.” 

Clark Nevin gave her his keen, peering 


look. 

“You’re not in love with him.” 

“No?” 

“No. If you were, you wouldn't talk 
like that.” 


She laughed, rather breathlessly. 

“You’re wrong. I am in love with him! 
If he asks me to elope—that night—lI'll do 
it.” 


EFORE Nevin could answer, Mrs. Webb 

and Tom Peabody came back into the 
room. That was the end of the extraordi- 
nary interview between Angela and the 
young man who was to make her beautiful. 
The talk turned at once to a general dis- 
cussion of plans for the ball. It was to be 
given within two weeks, said Mrs. Webb, 
in order that Mr. Nevin could be present 


in silk knee-breeches and brocade coat. Mr 
Nevin thanked her—and added that he 
wouldn’t miss it for the world. Tom Pea- 


body took pencil and paper and began to 
figure out the proportions of the ideal cham- 


pagne punch. Angela excused herself and 
retired. 

The next afternoon she went driving with 
Ernest Beedy. That young man was in a 
particularly gay and gorgeous mood. 

“D’you know who was calling on my 
mother when I left the house?” he asked 


Angela, as they drove through the outskirts 
of Sharon toward the open country. 

“Who ?” 

“Your mother.” 

“Yes. She—she’s been meaning to call— 
for some time.” 

“Well, say! I guess we're getting into 
society, all right. Give us another hundred 
years,” remarked young Beedy, with robust 
wit, “and we'll be right up among 
leaders.” 

“Do you care, Ernest ?” 

“Who, me? Not a bit. 
find it—that’s my wall-motto.” He slipped 
his arm around Angela’s waist. “Eh, girlie?” 

“Yes—yes, I suppose you’re right, Ernest.” 

“Love me a little, don’t you, Angela?” 

The girl did not reply 
and kissed her. Her lips quivered 
his, but she remained silent. At 
said: 

“I'm giving a 
from next Friday 
you to come.” 

“Great! Sure I'll come. 
Spanish cavalier costume. It’s a knock- 
out. What are you going to wear?” 

“Oh—something—something I’m having 
made.” 

The something in question had already 
materialized in Clark Nevin’s mind. That 
evening he called with a preliminary sketch 
of the peacock costume. He was polite and 
formal. Angela was polite and formal. 
Only Mrs. Webb raved. She said that it 
was the most beautiful costume she’d ever 


Take life as you 


against 
last she 


fancy-dress ball a week 
night, Ernest. I want 


T'll wear my 


seen, and wondered who in Sharon could 
make it. 
“I can,” said Nevin. “At least, I'll drape 


it on Miss Webb myself. You 
anyone to do the sewing.’ 

“Can you drape it without a blue-print ?” 
asked Angela innocently. 

He glared at her, and she was inordinately 
pleased. 
rived with an armful of colored silks and 
satins, she had prepared for him an ex- 
tremely impudent and clever blue-print of a 
caricaturized female figure. He looked at 
it and laughed. Then he looked at Angela. 


can get 


the | 


He leaned over | 


The day following, when he ar- | 
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DEAFNESS IS 
A MENACE 
TO BEAUTY 


Frowns change to 
smiles when deaf- 
ness goes. 


DEAFNESS Conquered by New 
Radio Invention—at Trifling Cost! 


FREE Ten Days’ Trial 


Radio science has wrought another 
miracle. A miracle for the deaf—giving 
good hearing at once to poor ears and 
ending the discomfort and embarrass- 
ment of deafness. 

The makers of the ACOUSTICON, 
for 20 years recognized as the world’s 
best hearing aid, announce a vital re- 
finement to this remarkable little device. 


The ACOUSTICON is now based 
upon the same sound-sending, repro- 
ducing and amplifying principles of the 
radio itself—with the deaf person as his 
own receiving and sending station. 
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Like the radio, the ACOUSTICON 
has a transmitter and a receiver sen- 
sitive to a pin drop. So powerful they 
pick up any sound the normal ear can 
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onantly to the impaired auditory nerve. 


FREE 10 Days’ Trial 

The new radio-built ACOUSTICON is a marvel 
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“You've got a sense of humor,” he said, 
“and you can draw. Why you want to 
waste your time falling in love I don't 


know. Is your mother about?” 
“She’s upstairs.” 
“Call her.” 
“Why ?” 
“Because,” said Nevin, “I've got to drape 


this stuff on you. And to do that, you'll 
have to take off some of your clothes. In 
order to preserve the conventional imbeciii- 
ties, I suggest that your mother be present 
during the ceremony.” 

“How thoughtful of you!” murmured 
Angela, and called up the stairs: “Mother!” 

Mrs. Webb came down. They locked the 
library door; Angela took off her dress, and 
Clark went to work at the costume. For 
an hour he draped and fitted, cut and 
pinned, fumed, fretted and swore. So far 
as Angela was concerned, she might have 
been a dressmaker’s model. Once he dropped 
some hot cigarette-ash on her bare shoulder. 
She winced. He said: “For heaven’s sake, 
stand still.” 


“You burned me,” Angela informed him. 


“Oh! Did I? Sorry.” He brushed the 
cigarette-ash off her shoulder and went on 
draping. Mrs. Webb giggled. Nevin at 
once turned to her. 

“Don't you like it ?” 

“I’m mad about it, Mr. Nevin! I was 


only laughing at—at something—” 
“What?” demanded Angela. 
“Life,” said Mrs. Webb unexpectedly. 
Clark Nevin gave a contemptuous snort 
and put a handful of pins into his mouth. 
Angela said nothing. 


I; took the better part of a week to get 
the peacock costume designed and made. 
Angela necessarily saw Mr. Nevin pretty 
continuously during that time; but neither 
of them lapsed from the formalities of the 
situation. He was the artist, she the lay- 
figure surrendering herself readily and coldly 
to his uses. Mrs. Webb, and frequently Tom 
Peabody—who had figured out his punch— 
attended the numerous fittings as st:ategists 
ex-officio, so to speak. 

As it happened, however, the day the 
completed costume arrived, neither Mrs. 
Webb nor her adoring Tommy was on hand. 
They had gone out into the garden to look 
at some of Carol’s roses, which were suf- 
fering, she said, from a novel and virulent 
species of bug. Clark Nevin waited alone 
in the library while Angela went up to put 
on the costume. When, finally, she came 
into the room, wearing the peacock gown, 
he stood perfectly still for half a minute or 
so. He was so rigid, so tensely quiet, that 
| she became slightly panic-stricken. 

“Well?” she asked in a voice curiously 
stifled. “Am I impossible ?” 

He went toward her, then, with long, 
quick strides. “You're beautiful,” he said; 
and suddenly, without warning, he took her 
face into his hands and kissed her. After 
which he walked out of the room and out 
| of the house, avoiding the garden, where 
| Tom Peabody and Mrs. Webb were still 

talking—roses. 

Angela didn’t see him again till the night 
of the dance. 
That night, according to the social re-.- 

porter of the Sharon Times—who like a 

good journalist had written up the ball in 
| advance—was sheer perfection: Outside, in 
the fragrant garden, “redolent with roses,” 
a constellation of twinkling Japanese lan- 
terns vied with the stars in shedding a 
glamour over the scene. “Luna _ herself” 
smiled softly and perhaps a little slyly— 
who knows?—upon the young couples who 
after a zestful dance rendered with gusto 
by New York’s finest orchestra, wandered 
| happily, as young couples will, through the 
| “summer night” that seemed to echo with 
| their care-free laughter. Inside, the stately 
| Webb mansion was the “epitome of taste, 
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wealth and beauty.” Brilliantly lighted, 


ind gayly festooned with ferns and flowers, | 


the ballroom presented a “Belascoesque set- 
ting” for the regal costumes and laughing 


faces of Sharon’s “younger set.” Indeed the | 
“consensus of opinion” was that never be- | 


fore in the history of Sharon had such a 
ball been given, or such a glorious time been 
had. 

In short, Mrs. Webb’s fancy-dress ball 
was a knock-out. 

But it was Angela upon whom the con- 
sensus of opinion centered. This consensus 
may be summed up by the simple statement 
that no one knew her. One after another 
of Mrs. Webb’s friends came up and asked: 
“Where’s Angela?” 

“There !” 

“What! Do you mean— Is that An- 
gela?” Then the questioner would turn pink 
and stammer: “Yes. Oh, yes! Isec..... 
It is Angela. How perfectly beautiful!” 

The girl was inspired. (She had had one 
glass of Tom Peabody’s punch.) She moved 
about in her tight-fitting gown, with its 
long, iridescent train, like the proud bird she 
was supposed to represent. Her face was 
a pale oval surmounted by a gold and green 
headdress. Her lips were carmine, and 
when she smiled, there was a_ noticeable 
response from the young men who, slightly 
stunned by this marvel, hovered about her. 
Ernest Beedy, gorgeous in his Spanish cava- 
lier costume, was especially responsive to 
Angela’s smile. 

“The child always had nice teeth,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Webb to Tom Peabody. 

“Are you satisfied, Carol?” 

“I’m happy, Tommy. Where's Clark 
Nevin? I want to kiss him—agai.” 

“He’s out mooning about the garden. I 
can’t get him to come in.” 

“Why not? I thought he looked verfectly 
stunning in that costume of his.” 

“I don’t know what’s the matter with 
him. Nothing to do, though, but let him 
alone. He’s a queer lad.” 


NGELA passed by them, with Ernest 
Beedy. 

“We're going out for a bit of air, Mother!” 

“Are you having a good time, darling?” 

“Marvelous!” sang Angela. 

Mrs. Webb looked after them as they dis- 
appeared through the French windows lead- 
ing out to the garden. 

“Something’s wrong,” she murmured. 

“Nonsense,” said Tom Peabody. “Hasn't 
she got her beau? Did you see him? He 
looked completely hypnotized.” 

“Tt may be the punch!” 

“No. It’s Angela,’ asserted Tom; and he 
added: “If I were you, Carol, I'd be pre- 
pared for eventualities.” 

“Well—I hope so,” said Mrs. Webb, 
vaguely. 

Outside, in the garden, where a constella- 
tion of twinkling Japanese lanterns vied 
with the stars in shedding a glamour over 
the scene, young Ernest Beedy at that mo- 
ment was taking Angela in his arms. 

“You’ve knocked me for a row of padded 
cells, girlie!” he exclaimed passionately, 
drawing her into the shadow of a rosebush. 

“Don’t, Earnest !” 

“Why not? Don’t you love me?” 

“Yes, I—I do; but—are you sure you love 
me, Ernest ?” 

“I’m crazy about you! I just want to 
grab you and run with you a thousand 
miles—” 

“Do you mean,” said Angela, with extreme 
deliberation, “that you want to marry me?” 

“I sure do, girlie. Say! Let's do it. 
Let’s run off right now—” 

“I can’t, Ernest. I’ve got to stay here— 
till the dance is over—” 

“Well, then, afterward? Will you, An- 
gela ?” 

“Yes, I will!” cried the girl, with a quick 
fluttering laugh. 
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rere ts nothing 
so comforting as 
Lablache when 
you need just the 
right face powder 
for an extra touch 

of loveliness.” Lablache 

Nita NALDI The Face 

Powder of 
Quality 


@ ur lingering fragrance of 
Lablache is as delicate as an old- 
fashioned nosegay. Essentially 
a powder of personality and re- 
finement, its rose-petaled tex- 
ture adheres as unobtrusively as 
friendship. If your druggist or 

favorite store does not have the new (ablache Requisites, write us direct, en- 

closing stamps, money order or check and we will mail you by next parcel 
st any Lablache requisite you desire. Sample of Cablache Face Powderm 
esh, White or Creme sent free on request. 
BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


PARIS ‘Dept. 8 —125 Kingston Street, BOSTON 
Glove Rouge Vanity, Zincher- NewDDollar Box Changeable Lipstick 
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and easily selling my semi-made Paris 
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It’s Wonderful How 
Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a spoonful of | 
Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough , 
soothing the membranes and bringing 
marked relief. 

And it makes a difference in your drug 
bills. A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a 
whole pint—a family supply—of pure, 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
money could buy, for adults or child- 
ren. Tastes good, too—youngsters 
take it willingly, Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on meng Pinex , 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 


if you are not glad you tried it. 
The Pinex Co. “Ft. Wayne, Ind, 
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: a 
Sunny Hair 
I don’t know how it comes 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


My hair glistens like a halo. All who see 
me on the stage or elsewhere know that. 
Thousands of girls and women envy that 
amazing glint. 

It comes to me through a shampoo which 
wonderful men created, but they won't tell 
me how it comes. They say that is their 
secret. They use some rare ingredient which 
nobody else has yet found. 

But they have long made this shampoo for 
me, and now they are making it for you. 
They will not tell me why it makes hair 
sunny, so I cannot tell you. But it does. | 

They prepare it for me under the name | 
of Edna Wallace Hopper’s Fruity Shampoo. 
Druggists and toilet counters now supply it 
at 60 cents per bottle, and under my guaran- 
tee. If you are not amazed and delighted 
by it, your money will be returned. 

I urge you to try it. No shampoo in all 
the world brings like results, I think. It 
will bring you what it brought to me—that 
lustrous hair, a woman’s crowning glory. 
Please try it for your own sake, and learn 
how much a shampoo can do. 

I want you to see what it does. 
be a revelation. 


It will 


My Rosy Bloom 
Comes largely from a super-cream 


My marvelous complexion is the chief item 
in my beauty and in my perennial youth. 

It is largely due to a cream which com- 
bines a dozen important factors. To an ex- 
quisite cream they have added products of 
both lemon and strawberry. Then all the 
best modern science knows to feed and foster, 
to soften and protect the skin. 

I used to apply these helps separately, but 
now they combine them in one. I call it my 
Youth Cream. It comes in two types—cold 
cream and vanishing. Both contain all the 
essential constituents. I use the cold cream 
as a night cream, the vanishing as a day 
cream. Never is my skin without them. 

Now all toilet counters supply that cream 
exactly as I use it. The name is Edna Wal- 
lace Hopper’s Youth Cream, priee 60c per 
jar; also in 35c tubes. 

I will gladly send you Youth Cream or 
Fruity Shampoo to try if you mail this 
coupon. Then you will learn how much 
these toiletries can do. My Beauty Book and 
sample of my exquisite face powder will | 
come with it. You will be amazed and de- | 
lighted. 





Your Choice Free 


Mark sample desired. Mail to Edna Wallace Hopper, © 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 834AR 
Fruity Shampoo. Youth Cream 
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“Oh, you wonderful— I'll get my car. 
As soon as it’s over, you go up and dress. 
I'll meet you here, and we'll beat it. We'll 
drive to New York and—” 

There was a sudden movement behind the 
rosebush. 

“Don’t be a damned fool!” came in a 
man’s voice, clearly, and with vigor. 

“Who the hell—” began Ernest Beedy, as 
a figure dressed in knee-breeches and a bro- 
cade coat stepped into the moonlight. But 
Angela said at once: “Mr. Nevin! You've 
been listening—” 

“Yes, I have. I told you I would.” 

“You're no gentleman, whoever you are,” 
blurted out young Mr. Beedy belligerently. 

Clark Nevin laughed. 

“IT knew you'd say that—you idiot!” 

“Mr. Nevin!” gasped Angela. 

“He is an idiot—and I'm going to tell 
him why.” 

“You’re not! You wouldn't dare. 
wouldn't be so despicable—” 

“What do you mean—despicable ?” asked 
Ernest Beedy, whose mind, always some- 
what volatile, was now rendered additionally 
vaporous by love and the champagne punch. 

“She means,” said Clark Nevin, “that 
she doesn’t want you to know why this 
orgy was planned or who the innocent vic- 


You 


| tim was to be—” 


“Victim?” repeated Ernest. “What vic- 
tim ?” 

“You,” said the despicable one. 

“What's he talking about, Angela?” 

But Angela had turned her back on them. 
She was standing straight and still, a slender, 
fantastic figure in the moonlight. 

“She thought she was in love with you,” 
said Clark Nevin. “She wanted to nail 
you. And she asked me to make her beau- 
tiful—to design her a costume that would 
knock your eye out. Well, I've done it— 
and you've lost your eye.” 

“I’m going to marry her!” almost shouted 
young Beedy. 

“Oh, no, you’re not. You’re going home 
and sleep it off. When you wake up in 
the morning, and find yourself still a gay 
young bachelor, you'll be so happy you'll 


faint! Now you'd better go back into the 
house.” 
“T wont!” 


“You will,” said Clark, “or J’ll knock 
your eye out, and it wont be so pleasant 
this time.” 

He moved threateningly toward young 
Beedy, but Angela wheeled and caught his 
arm. 
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“Mr. Nevin!” 

“Oh, call me Clark, can’t you?” he snapped 
at her; then, to the disconcerted Ernest: 
“Are you going?” he asked. 

“Yes; please go, Ernest!” begged the girl. 

“Well, if you ask me, Angela! Anyway, 
I'm terribly disappointed in you, Angela 
I’m just crushed,” tragically announced. the 
volatile Ernest; and turning, he stumbled 
off toward the house. 


NGELA was still holding Clark Nevin's 
arm. She seemed unable to let go of 
it; she stood squeezing it, hard. 

“IT hope you feel that you’ve humiliated 
me enough,” she said uncertainly. 

“I’ve stopped you from making a mess 
of your whole life!” 

“IT thought it was Ernest you were stop- 
ping—” 

“Ernest be damned!” 
want you for myself.” 

“IT know you do,” wailed Angela, and 
bursting into tears, flung herself into his 
arms. 

A quarter of an hour later Mrs. Webb and 
Tom Peabody came out to look for Angela. 
They found her still resting contentedly in 
Clark Nevin’s arms. 

“Heavens!” said Mrs. Webb simply and 
quite ineffectually. 

“Great God!” said Tom Peabody. “I 
thought it was the Beedy boy.” 

“It isn’t,” said Angela. “It’s Clark.” 

The four of them stood looking at each 
other. Then Mrs. Webb gave a long sigh. 

“Go back into the house, you two,” she 
commanded, “and dance. But don’t dance 
with each other, and don’t look at each other 
till morning. I want to announce this en- 
gagement, through the regular channels.” 

“Aren't you coming, Mother?” asked An- 
gela, as she and Clark started arm-in-arm 
up the path. 

“No, 'm*not. I’m going to snatch five 
minutes from a full and interesting existence 
to talk to Tommy. He’s been at me all 
evening—” 

“I’ve been at you all my life,” muttered 
Tom Peabody, and putting his arm around 
her, led her to a bench fortuitously situated 
in deep shadow. 

The garden, as the social reporter had 
said, was redolent with roses. The con- 
stellation of Japanese lanterns continued to 


said Nevin. “I 


vie with the stars. Luna herself smiled 
softly—and perhaps a little slyly—who 
knows ? 


“Who knows,” is right. 


MAD MARRIAGE 


(Continued from page 47) 


But there were limits to the magnanimity 
of the wives of Peter Randle’s friends. It was 
one thing to offer the hospitality of a night 
to a sick woman; it was another, to estab- 
lish her in permanent residence, defying the 
rules of polite behavior and the opinion of 
all Red Bridge. 

And the story that Mrs. Frear had brought 
from her washerwoman at the crossroads as 
to Josie Brant’s reputation became more 
elaborate in its details as it was passed from 
lip to lip. She was not the sort of person 
to be tolerated in this quiet community, 
especially as a member of the household of a 
person so amiably regarded as Peter Randle. 

The ladies of the Red Bridge colony had 
already for their incentive the reproof given 
Peter by Miss Charlotte McVitty. Miss 
McVitty had given Peter the cut direct as 
he got out of his old car in front of the 
Red Lion garage on the main street at the 
end of the bridge. Peter, intent upon the 
business of filling his gasoline-tank, had 


leaped from his machine, almost colliding 
with the lady, who had stood facing him 
awaiting the opportune moment. 
saw who 


When he 


it was, he had swept off his 


hat and begun a polite greeting. But she 
had only stared at him disdainfully and 
turned her thin shoulders in the direction 
of her house. 

This encounter had taken place near the 
front porch of the hotel and was observed 
by a number of loungers—among them Har- 
vey Wilson the proprietor, who had laughed 
in a loud and exceedingly vulgar manner. 

“Old girl don’t seem any too crazy about 
you this morning, Mr. Randle,” said Wilson 
with pleasant irony. 

Peter only glanced at him and turned to 
watch the arrow on the gauge of the gas- 
tank. 

“Seems like you must of done something 
Miss McVitty don’t like,” said another 
lounger. And as Peter looked up, the man 
winked at him. 

Peter saw the wink but attached no par- 
ticular importance to it until he had almost 
reached the bridge over the canal, when a 
thought shét through his mind like a sud- 
den twinge of toothache. Josie! That wink 
from the lounger had been directed at him 
on account of Josie Brant. And its mis- 
chievous quality, meant to be more flattering 
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f ie € Tea Tums 
Gop Hair ‘Dark 


Almost everyone knows that 
Sage Tea and Sulphur, prop- 
erly compounded, brings back 
the natural color and lustre to 
the hair when faded, streaked 
or gray. Years ago the only 
way to get this mixture was to 
make it at home, which is 
mussy and troublesome. 
Nowadays we simply ask at 
any drug store for ‘‘Wyeth’s 
Sage and Sulphur Compound.” 
You will get a large bottle of 
this old time recipe improved 
by the addition of other in- 
gece, at very little cost. 

verybody uses this prepa- 
ration now, because no one can 
possibly tell that you darkened 
your hair, as it does it so natur- 
ally and evenly. You dampen 
a sponge or soft brush with it 
and draw this through your 
hair, taking one small strand 
ata time; by morning the gray 
hair disappears, and after an- 
other application or two, your 
hair becomes beautifully dark, 
thick and glossy and you look 
years younger. 


WYETH CHEMICAL CO., Inc. NEW YORK 
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than condemnatory, was suddenly appreci- 
ated in the full measure of its depravity. 
Peter was very angry for a moment, and 
minded to return to the Red Lion and in- 
quire just what those comments meant. But 
he realized in time that a discussion and a 
brawl would do Josie’s reputation no good 
with men of that type, and that the sooner 
he forgot the incident, the better for them 
both. But the thought of their opinions 
rankled, nevertheless, because it showed him 
how pitiless to a friendless woman Red 
Bridge could be. 

In this mood he returned to his studio 
where he picked up his kit and went out 
toward the hills to paint. As Wingate had 
once remarked, Peter was stubborn when he 
got an idea stuck crosswise in his head. Josie’s 
tears and pathos, the knowledge of his own 
innocence and hers, had conquered any sub- 
terfuge that may have occurred to him to 
save the situation. Moreover, the idea of 
sending Josie away from the island now, in 
the face of the attitude that he had en- 
countered, would be nothing less than a 
confession of guilt and was not to be con- 
sidered. He didn’t give a damn what they 
thought! 

He set up his easel in a field before an 
arrangement of trees, hillside and river that 
had often attracted him, and in a moment 
was deeply engrossed in his work. 


er epg a tall young woman got out 
of a car on the road below him, and 
climbed the hill by the lane along the canal. 
If Peter had turned his head in her direction 
he would have greeted her, because she was a 
friend of his, the wife. of . oseph Garrett, 
whose work, after Wingate’:, was the most 
distinguished that was being done in the val- 
ley. The Garretts were pleasant and pros- 
perous people who lived up the river near 
Horton’s Ferry, and had been frequent visi- 
tors to Peter’s island to see his pictures and 
eat his cinnamon buns. Jane Garrett was of 
the mothering sort, but she was not a med- 
dler, and her decision to speak to Peter about 
the story that was going the rounds was ac- 
tuated only by a desire to mend a situation 
that was already threatening Peter’s good 
name and the stability of the friendships of 
those who cared for him. 

At last Peter heard her footsteps behind 
him in the dry grass and turned. She looked 
at his canvas, saying some pleasant things 
about it. Peter squinted over his nose at 
his subject and said with a grin: 

“Sorry I can't offer you a chair, Jane, 
but here’s a very nice tree-stump.” 

He took from it his paint-box, but she 
waved the civility aside. 

“I'm only going to be here a moment, 
Peter, and I wouldn't have interrupted you, 
if I hadn’t had something important to say.” 

Peter stared at her, frowning. Perhaps 
he suspected what was coming, for to cover 
the moment of doubt, he put his palette 
upon the ground and brought out his pipe, 
filling it thoughtfully while she spoke. 

“Of course you know how fond Joe and 
I are of you, Peter. If I didn't know you 
knew it, I wouldn’t have thought for a 
moment of coming to speak to you: But 
I can’t bear to see a friend of mine made 
a fool of without trying to do something to 
prevent it.” 

And then without waiting for Peter’s com- 
ments, she repeated the story about Josie 
that Mrs. Frear had told her. 

“It’s quite clear to everybody,” she con- 
tinued, “if it isn’t to you, that this girl is 
imposing on your good nature, and that she 
isn't worthy of your kindness. You ought 
to know that I'm not the kind of woman 
to try to make trouble. You ought to 
know, too, that it’s costing me something 
to come to a friend and talk like this. But 
I thought it was my duty to tell you the 
truth about Josie Brant and just what people 
are saying about you both.” 
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New Novelist 
Discovered in a 
Department Store 


The Story of Anita Pettibone’s 

Dramatic Rise from Obscurity to 

National Pro e as Author of 
“The Bitter Country.” 





HEN Anita Pettibone was driven out 

of the great north woods by pneu- 
monia, she little dreamed that within a 
few years she would so develop her writ- 
ing ability as to be able to make that little 
settlement in the wilderness as real to the 
outside world as to herself. 

The only work open to her at first was 
that of wrapping packages in a department 
store, so she took it. But, of course, ability 
counts for something; and a few years 
later she became Director of Education in 
a Spokane department store. 

The very moment when the struggle for 
mere existence became less strenuous, Miss 
Pettibone turned to the typewriter. And it 
was now that she experienced a stroke of 
fortune which was to exert a profound 
effect on her career. For in reading a maga- 
zine she came across an announcement of 
the Palmer Institute of Authorship, which 
offered to test her creative ability free an! 
to tell her whether she could hope reason- 
ably to succeed as a writer if properly 
trained, 

She answered that Creative Test, and 
when the expert examiners of the Insti- 
tute replied favorably she enrolled for a 
home-study course. 

From the very beginning, Miss Pettibone’s 
instructors recognized her creative ability. 
They supplemented her own natural gifts 
with what she lacked—sympathetic gui- 
dance and encouragement. 

Then came the time in June of last year 
when Miss Pettibone sent her instructors a 
novel of “The Bitter Country.” 

So vital seemed the novel that, although 
several changes were deemed necessary be- 
fore it could be submitted to a publisher, 
Miss Pettibone’s instructors worked with 
her in the full assurance of success. Their 
faith was justified. Through the Institute’s 
Sales Department, the novel in its final 
form was sold to Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Send for the Free Creative Test 


The Palmer Institute does not claim to have made Miss 
Pettibone a novelist. On the contrary,*it recognizes 
that it merely helped her to find herself. In the 
very same way, it is helping other men and women 
find themselves every day through the use of its 
Creative Test. 

Send for the Palmer Creative Test—the same 
document which meant the dawn of success for Miss 
Pettibone. It will help you 
to find out whether your 
aspirations to write are 
warranted; whether you, 
too, may hope to succeed. 
It is free. Your replies 
will be analyzed by our 
Board of Examiners with- 
out cost or obligation of 
any sort. Just mail the 
coupon and we’ll send this 
Creative Test to you— 
free—along with a copy vad 
the 96-page book—‘ 
New Road to Authorship. * 





PaLtmer INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 21-Q, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of 
your Creative Test, the 96-page book, “The New Tc ~ 
to Authorship.’ and full details of the Palmer Scholarshi 
Foundation, which awards 50 Free Scholarships ae 
I am most interested in— 


OC Photoplay Writing 
0 English Expression 


(CD Short Story Writing 
C Business Letter Writing 


Name 


Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
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The Director, Department of Education 
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| saying about you. 


| this woman in your house, 
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“That’s very kind of you, Jane, but I—” 
He hesitated and turned away. 

She glanced at him quickly but went on, 
| with greater difficulty: 

“I want you to know that neither Joe 
nor I believe the things that people are 
We insist, no matter 
what they say, in believing that you took 
this woman into your house out of the 
kindness of your heart, and that she has 
really outstayed her welcome.” 

She paused, and Peter took the pipe out 
of his mouth, blinking rapidly. 

“I’m—ah—sorry you thought it necessary 
to speak about this—very sorry. 

Jane Garrett found herself growing angry 


| at his attitude, but managed to control her 


feelings as she went on rapidly: 

“You’ve got to see, Peter, whether you 
want to or not, that if you insist on keeping 
you're laying 
yourself open to the vilest imputations. I 
don’t believe what people are saying, but 
you'll admit that you're placing your friends 


|in the position of being perfectly helpless 


to defend you.” 
“Oh! Do you think so? 
about that too.” 


I—I'm sorry 


“You mean,” she gasped, “that you don't 
' care?” 

“No. I didn’t say that,” he went on dog- 
gedly. “But I—I’ve already thought this 


out for myself. And it is, you'll admit, 
rather personal. I don’t care what people 
say about me, what rotten things they say 
But I do resent the lies they're inventing to 
| take away the good name of a girl, just 
because she happens to be poor and unfor- 
tunate.” 

“You mean,” Jane gasped, “that you've 
decided to become the champion of this girl 
in the face of what everybody knows about 
her ?” 

“I'm not sure that they know anything 
about her. I’ve talked to her. I don’t think 
these people are fair. I’m sorry you believed 
them.” 

Jane Garrett shrugged her shoulders and 
turned away. What was to be done with 


such a man? 
[4 had not been a pleasant day for Peter, 
but that night he was more kind than 
ever to Josie Brant. He thought it was 
very nice of her to be mending his socks 
and underwear and told her so. He disliked 
to speak of the visit of Mrs. Garrett, be- 
cause he thought that that would make 
Josie unhappy, and that she would probably 
cry again. But he felt that it was necessary 
to speak of it. He owed Josie the frankness, 
and he had every reason to believe that she 
would confirm his opinions as to her inno- 
aad Her mood had been quiet 
She had replied to his comments upon the 
newspaper in monosyllables, but she sewed, 
apparently contented, upon her side of the 


table. He filled his pipe again and turned 
to her. 

“T've—ah—just found out something 
about those stories, Josie,” he began. 


“What stories?” she asked, her eyes wide 


with innocence. 
“Oh, that stuff people are talking about 
you,” he said with a fine air of indifference 


She dropped her work and straightened, 


her eyes suddenly catching fire. “Who's 
been talking now ?” 
Peter waved a deprecatory pipestem. “It 


doesn't matter who. But you've got enemies 
around here. That’s certain. Did you ever 
know a Mrs. Beamish—an Erglishwoman— 
lives up at the Milestown crossroads?” 

Josie’s eyes glanced sidewise at the door- 
jamb, then blinking slightly, were raised to 
his. 

“Beamish?” she asked. 
I never heard of her.” 

“T thought not. Well, she takes in wash- 


“Beamish. No, 


ing from some of the people around here. 
She says she used to know you.” 
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the Simple Way to 


“The Skin That’s AlwaysYoung” : 


Regular use of this delightful peepere” 
tion is the easiest way in the world “t 
have and to hold’’ a good skin and = 
beautiful complexion. It keeps the skin 
smooth and lovely with the radiance of 
health and lasting youth! 


SEM~PRAY 
JO-VE-NAY 
The One Beauty Cake 
Easy to apply, prevents waste and 
“messy” neneng [at rub it on, rub it 
in and rub it off. Sold evervwhere, or by 
mail. A generous trial cake free. Send 
your address. 
Try SEM-PRAY Powder—delicately 
clinging, almost invisible. Four shades. 
Delightfully fragrant. Gives a most 
transparent radiance to the ski 
SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


109Turner Ave. 
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Parfums - Poudres - Cremes - Nouveaute 


Mon Parterre pee groomed women 
—- WE w Flore - le toilet 
Etoile requisiees. make for Beauty, 
D’A — and Refinement--Ar the 
better Department Stores, 

Gift Shops and Beauty Salons. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
If your dealer does not sell 
lore-Reale, send his name, pin 
$1.00 to this adv. and we will 
mail you an acquaintance package 
retailing at $2.00. 


FLORE - REALE a | 


Les Dames 
- xquises 


E mploient 
= Auction Depot 253 W. Fayette St., ee Ss, Y. 2 








30 years doing good. Head, Nose, 
Throat, Flu, Catarrh. Colds, ali kinds. | 
45,000 Drug Stores seil it. 


KONDON | 


2622 Nicollet Av.,Minneapolis,Minn. | 


| Milestown ! 
|named Jordan in my life.” 


|so humiliating, 
| again upon her needlework. 


“ |\through the teeth on his pipestem. 


| “I did. 


“She must be mistaken,” said Josie clearly. 
“She used to know you,” he said, “when 
you visited your aunt, Mrs. Cathcart.” He 


puffed on his pipe a few times to keep it | 


alight, as though his own fire were somehow | 


dependent on it. 
You ought to know. She says you—you 
didn’t have a good reputation—” 

“Oh, how awful! What a terrible thing 
for anybody to say—especially as I never 
knew them!” said Josie. 

“Funny, wasn’t it! She said your aunt 
was a nice woman, but that you pretty 
nearly drove her crazy. That you finally 
ran off to New York with a young fellow 


“I’ve got to speak plainly. | 


from Milestown—Jordan, I think the name | 


was.’ 
Instead of the continued sobriety that he 


had expected from her at this accusation, | 


Josie suddenly broke into a kind of nervous 
giggling. 

“That is funny,” she said. 
Why, I never knew any fellow 


HE stopped giggling at the fender and 


“A fellow from | 


suddenly turned her eyes full upon him. | 
The charge was doubtless so preposterous, | 


that she found difficulty in 
keeping her composure, and bent her head 


said Peter 
“You 
never knew this fellow Jordan, did you?” 

“Oh, never—” 

“And Mrs. Beamish ?” 

“It’s a funny name. I ought to have re- 
membered it, oughtn’t I?” 

“Of course,” said Peter, grinning. “I don’t 
| believe what they said. But I thought I 
| ought to tell you. I owed you that, Josie.” 

“I’m glad you did, Mr. Randle. And of 
course as you didn’t believe— It doesn't 
matter. But—it’s 
make up such things about people.” 

“Well,” said Peter, rising, “we wont say 


“I thought they were lying,” 


"| anything more about it.” 


“My goodness!” said Josie in conclusion. 
“I’m glad I haven't got a mind that thinks 
up things like that.” 

“So am I, Josie,” 


Peter replied feelingly. | 
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ICK at 
heart 
the trem- 
bling girl shuddered 
at the words that 
delivered her to 
this terrible fate 
of the East. How 
could she escape 
from this Oriental 
monster into whose 






‘hands she had been 
given—this mysterious man of mighty power 
whose face none had yet seen? 


Here is an extraordinary situation. What 
was to be the fate of this beautiful girl? 
Who was this strange emissary? 

To know the answer to this and the 
most exciting tales of Oriental adven- 
ture and mystery ever told, read these 


MASTERPIECES OF 


ORIENTAL MYSTERY 


| 
i 


terrible how people can | 


He stretched his arms, yawned, and said he | 


thought he would go to the studio and | 


potter around; but Josie, who had recovered 
her equanimity, with happy indifference now 
asked him to stay and talk to her. The 
request was unusual, so unusual that he sank 
into his chair again, curious as to her motive. 
“We said we weren’t going to talk about 
Jack Salazar, Mr. Randle,” she began very 
quietly, “but something has been bothering 
me for a long while.” 
Peter frowned. “I don’t see how it can 
do you any good to talk about him!” 
“No, I guess it wont. But I’ve been 
curious about what happened when you 
went to New York and—” 
“What's the use?” said Peter. 
you'd decided to forget him.” 


“T thought 


“Yes,” she said with great deliberation, | 


But then, 
think. Especially’—and she shot a swift 
glance at him—“when I know there was 
another woman who took my place.” 

“Oh, who told you that?” he asked un- 
easily. 

“Er—I knew it all the time. A fellow 
I met at the theater told me about the swell 
dame at the Ritz he was going with,” she 
said slowly. “Sadie Keith was her name.” 
And then as she furtively watched the frown 
deepen on Peter’s face: 


| meet her, Mr. Randle?” 


“Yes, I—I did. But I don't think there’s 
any need for you to bother about her—not 
| now, anyhow.” 

“She’s rich, of course. But is she pretty, 
Mr. Randle?” 

“I don’t see why you want to know,” he 
| rumbled. 
pretty.” 


it isn’t as easy as you | 


“Did you ever 


“Yes, I suppose you’d call her | 
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Volumes by 

HESE are no ordinary detective stories. The 

hidden secrets, mysteries and intrigues of the 
Orient fairly leap from the pages. Lefore your very 
eves spreads a swiftly moving panorama that takes 
you breathless from the high places of society—from 
homes of luxury, to sinister underworlds of London 
and the Far Fast—from Piccadilly to incredible 
scenes behind idol temples in far off China—from 
hidden cities in Malay to the very seat of Hindu 
sore 

11 THRILLING MYSTERY VOLUMES 

E the first in your community to own these, the 

most wonderful Oriental mystery stories ever 
published—books that have sold by the bundred 
thousand at much higher prices—books you will en 
joy reading over and over again. Handsomely bound 
in substantial cloth covers, a proud adornment for 
your table or shelf. A constant source of enjoyment 
and pleasure at less cost than ary other form of 
entertainment. 


RELAX—ENJOY YOURSELF! 
These are the sort of stories that President Wilson, 
Roosevelt and other great men read to help them 
relax—to forget their burdens. To read these ab- 
sorbing tales of the mysterious East is to cast your 
worries into oblivion—to increase your efficiency 
many times over. 

SPECIAL OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME 

Printing these volumes by the hundred thousand 

when paper was cheap makes this low price possible. 

Only a limited number left. Don’t lose a minute! 
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Your Throat ? 


Full of soreness and pain—raw and 
swollen—sending aches all over your head 
and body? 

If this is your throat—then why not 
make a few improvements ? 

Absorbine, Jr., that accomplished lini 
ment and capable antiseptic, will remove 
the germs and rawness, clear out the aches 
and pains. 

It will promote health and comfort, a 
clear voice and clean taste. 

Men who can’t afford to be ill use 
Absorbine, Jr. daily, as a preventive. Asa 
gargle within and a massage on throat 
muscles, Absorbine, Jr. is most effective. 
It is stainless and agreeable. 


At all druggists’, 21.25, 
te, 10¢, 
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W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Easy to make and sell Crisp- 
ettes, the delicious popcorn 
confection. P opular with 
everybody. Simple to make. 
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“Do you know her very well?” 

“No—ah—not very,” he replied, stumbling 
into the net. “I—I managed to do her a 
service once, and she was grateful.” 

“Oh, I see—a service. You mean you got 
her out of some sort of trouble? She’s that 
sort, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, you might say so. 
But why—” he protested. 

‘I ought to know about her,” 


She's that sort. 


said Josie. 


“It's part of my punishment to know,” she 
added. 
“Well, if it’s any comfort to you, you 


She has no use 
up. Good 


needn't consider her at all. 
for Salazar. She's given him 
**riddance, I say.” 

Josie now had every aspect of the injured 
and forsaken 

“And was it you that helped her to give 
him up?” she asked. 

Peter straightened in his chair, startled at 
the question. What was it that gave women 
this faculty, this extraordinary faculty for 
divination? He did not reply. 

“You don’t answer me. It must be true 
You did help her to give him up, didnt 
you?” 

“Why, Josie, I—” 

“You told her about me, didn't you?” 
she insisted quietly. “About Jack and me!” 


“Oh, I say. What put that in your 
head ?” 
“It’s true, isn’t it?” 


ETER knew that he had, perhaps unjusti- 

fiably, used Josie’'s name in helping 
Tommy Keith. He was very uncomfortable, 
and wished himself out of the room, alone 
in the studio. He rose and knocked out his 
pipe against the fender. But he made no 
reply. 

“Wont you answer me?” she asked ap 
pealingly. He glanced at her, and saw that 
there was a suggestion of moisture about her 
eyes. Tears again! 

“T—ah—lI thought I was justified in doing 
what I did—under the circumstances.” 

“Oh!” she gasped shortly. “Oh, Mr 
Randle!” 

He stole another glance at her. She had 
bent her head forward, and a falling tear 
glimmered in the lamplight. The woman 
again ! 


was crying 

“You—you told this—this Sadie Keith 
all about me—about my—my trouble! Oh, 
how could you!” 

The tears were falling fast now, and 


the unpleasant sounds of sobbing, though 
gentle at first, had begun. Peter grew des- 
perate. 

“I—I had to,” he muttered. 
only thing to do.” 

“To—to tell my secret—-to a—a stranger ?” 
she sobbed. “Oh, Mr. Randle!” 

Peter straightened and turned toward her 

“She needed help,” he proclaimed. “She 
thought he was square—just the way you 
did. It was the only way to—to make her 
see the truth. It was the only way to put 
this man Salazar in his place—to keep an- 
other woman from suffering what you had 
suffered.” 

Josie groped around for a handkerchief, 
and not finding one, wiped her eyes on the 
sleeve of her dress. She sought his face 
with an injured glance. 


“It was the 


“And you—you didn’t mind using me— 
just as if I—I'd been no account—as if I'd 
deserved all my trouble!” 

“No, no. Of course not. I didn’t see 


how it could matter to you. She—she didn’t 
even know you.” 

“I didn’t think you could do a thing like 
that to me! I didn’t,’ she went on in 
broken accents, “because you—you've been 
so kind, so considerate. You must have been 
—been crazy about her to forget what you 
owed to me.” 

Crazy—about Tommy Keith? What was 
the woman saying? He took refuge in a 
gruff voice at her astonishing phrase. 
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I wasn’t crazy about her. I’m not crazy 
aout any woman. She—she just needed 
ny help, and I—I gave it to her. I thought 
{I had the right to use any information 
| had. I guess I hadn’t. If you think I've 

1e you a wrong, I’m sorry. That's all I 
say.” 

Josie was silent for a long moment, her 

id bent, still quivering nervously. Peter 

ced the floor, glancing at her unhappily 

ym time to time. At last she stirred and 

ywly rose 

I—I guess I'll go up to my room,” she 

d 

It was an effective exit, submissive in the 
iin, with a suggestion of reproach as well 
melancholy. Peter could say nothing. He 
is dumb with amazement, and slightly 
ewildered as to how the whole thing had 
yme about. He, too, was angry, but 
hether at Josie or at himself, he could not 
wx the moment determine. 


i UT Peter Randle’s difficulties at home 
and abroad were not yet ended. For 
Mrs. Joanna Shank, the militant leader of 
the women in Red Bridge, had gone quite 
iolently upon the warpath in defense of 
ts good name. She summoned into conclave 
it her dry-goods store a number of estimable 
ladies, with a high appreciation of the op- 
portunities of the occasion—ladies whose 
sensibilities had also been violated. And they 
decided that Peter must be induced either to 
send Josie Brant away, or indeed be sent 
away himself. This was a job for a man, 
one with an important position in the com- 
munity, whose word would carry weight and 
bring shame to the cheek of the scarlet 
woman. They therefore decided, much to 
his misfortune, upon the new minister of 
the church in the village, the Reverend 
Clarence Snyder, a pinkish, mild-mannered 
man, with silky blond hair and gold spec- 
tacles. 

But the minister, for all his mild hair and 
eyes, was not lacking in courage. He called 
upon Peter and stated the case of his out- 
raged parishioners. 

“You can see, can’t you, Mr. Randle,” 
he concluded, “that appearances are against 
you?” 

Peter had received him with careful ci- 
vility, but this visit was—going pretty far 

“Appearances!” he cried, striding up and 
down. “But what do you know? That's 
the point. Do you think that you, as a 
minister of the gospel, have the right to 
draw your conclusions from the common 
gossip of a small town and attack the good 
name of the unfortunate woman. who hap- 
pens to be living in my house? Do you? 
I don’t. And if that’s the sort of religion 
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at a whale of a difterence 
eo a few cents make 











you've come to Red Bridge to teach, I don’t | 


want any of it.” 
There was a ring of righteous anger in 


Randle’s voice, a black flame in his eyes. | 


The minister bit his lip. It seemed that he, 
and not Randle, was on trial. 

“You'll admit, Mr. Randle,” he said 
quietly, “that the presence of such a woman 
in a bachelor’s house is most—ah—uncon- 
ventional.” 

Peter stopped before him rigidly, and Mr. 
Snyder rose. 

“I'd remind you that the woman you're 
speaking of is under my protection,” said 
Peter between his teeth. “If people have 
lied to you about her, that’s your lookout. 
But you can’t speak slightingly of her here. 
Do you understand ?” 

Clarence Snyder was silent. What else 
could be said after that? There was but 
one thing to do. He picked up his raincoat 
and umbrella. 

“I shall say nothing more, Mr. Randle,” 
he said, and turned toward the door 

Peter stood staring at the floor, the fire 
of his wrath of a moment ago quenched by 
his visitor’s sudden humility. 

“Answer me this, Mr. Snyder,” he said 
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Chain store organizations everywhere are 
trained chain store executives. T? 
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Trial Bottle Free 





‘ Nobody wants 


Gray Hair 


— Nobody has to have it! 


I am waiting to tell every gray haired 
person how to get back the original color 
easily and quickly. 

I send a trial bottle of my famous hair 
color restorer absolutely free. Results of 
the test tell their own story. 


What the test proves 

That a clear, colorless liquid, easily ap- 
plied by combing through the hair, works 
an apparent miracle. The gray streaks sim- 
ply fade away—the natural color returns! 

This restored color is perfectly even and 
natural—no streaks, discoloration or arti- 
ficial dyed look. There is no interference 
with shampooing, nothing to wash or rub 
off. Use Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color 
Restorer and forget you ever had gray hair! 


Mail the coupon 
Acceptance of my trial offer 
just fill out and mail the coupon. 
carefully the natural color of your hair, 
possible enclose a lock in your letter. 
By return mail I send you, absolutely 
free and postpaid, my special patented free 
trial outfit. Make the single-lock test as 
directed—learn what my restorer is and 
what it will do. Then get a full-sized bottle 
from your druggist or direct from me. 


Yflary 7 Golimangy 


Hair Color Restorer 
Over 10,000,000 bottles sold 


— =—= Please print your name and address — — 
Mary T. Gold , 471C Gold Bldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
l Please send me FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman’s | 


is easy — 
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Will not interfere with your daily work, being worn 
at night. My new “Lim-Straitner,”’ Model 18, U. 8 
‘atent, is easy to adjust: its result will save you 
soon from further humiliation. 
personal appearance 10 per cent. 
Write today for my (sdhay copyrighted physiological 
and anatomical book which tells you how to correct 
bow and knock-kneed legs without any obligation 
on your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 
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more quietly. “Those women sent you, 
didn’t they? They've listened to lies and 
made them themselves, just because I do a 
thing my way and not theirs. Well, you 
can go back and tell them that they can’t 
drive Josie Brant out of my house—or make 
me change my habits or my opinions to 
suit them. They can think what they please, 
do what they please. Miss Brant remains 
in my house and under my protection. I 
hope that’s clear.” 


The minister turned again toward the 
door. “I’m sorry, Mr. Randle,’ he said. 
“So am I, Mr. Snyder.” And then as 


though something was required of him as 
host, Peter offered Clarence Snyder his hand. 
“I've been impolite to you, I’m afraid,” he 
said more gently. “If you'd come on any 
other mission—” 

‘Good-by, Mr. Randle—good-by.” 

Peter watched the minister as he climbed 
to the towpath, a black note like an ink- 
spot on a gray blotter. Then he flung him- 
self into a chair by the fire and for a long 
| while stared with a puzzled look into the 


embers. They were pushing him pretty 
hard. 
Chapter Eight 

OMMY KEITH had received, in reply 


to her letter to Peter Randle, a polite 
note expressing pleasure at hearing from 


to her apartment had produced such excel- 
lent results. He expressed pleasure at the 
thought of her visit with Lola Oliver to 
Red Bridge, but warned her that he lived 
in a primitive fashion, and with the excep- 
tion of Martha’s cinnamon buns, which were 
all that could be desired, his table was not 
| favorably to be compared with the luxuries 
of the Ritz. 

Tommy had liked Peter a great deal, in 
spite of his peculiarities, and she felt a 
warm gratitude for the part Peter had 
played in her sentimental education; she was 





her, and satisfaction that his awkward visit | 





| really curious, moreover, as to this woman | 


| Josie Brant, the horrible example that Peter 

had produced, like a conjurer taking a rabbit 
| out of a hat, to bring Tommy to her senses 
and save her from the consequences of her 
infatuation for Salazar. And _ presently 
Frederick Wingate’s next visit to New York 
brought Peter into prominence. She had 
| dropped in on Lola one afternoon in default 
of something more exciting to do. Wingate 
was there, sitting in the window, sniffing at 
the desultory breezes that came in from river 
and sea. He and Lola had, it seemed, 
reached some conversational backwater, and 
her visit was opportune. She learned that 
they had been discussing Peter Randle and 
the woman in his house. 

When Tommy questioned, 
| her of the stories that were floating around 
the village about Josie, the activities of 
Joanna Shank and the visit of the parson. 
It was Wingate’s idea that Peter had been 
driven to his attitude of defiance by the 
meddling of his neighbors, and that nothing 
short of dynamite would blast him from his 
position. 

“Or another woman,” 
from Lola on the couch. 

“Another woman? Don’t you think that 
one is enough ?” 

“T mean that this is a woman’s job. 
Your kind-hearted friend is perfectly help- 
less in the hands of this slick little ticket- 
| seller. He'd probably like to throw her into 
| the river, as he’d do if she were Jack 
Salazar. But she only has to cry a little 
once in a while to get her meal-ticket.” 
Lola rose suddenly. “You don’t think she’s 
| vamped him, do you, Fred?” 
| “No, I don’t. If she did, I don’t think 
he’d know what she was about,” Wingate 
said with a laugh. 

“Well, I don’t see how Peter Randle is 


came _ laconically 








Wingate told | 
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Let Me Tell You 
How! Got Rid of 


SuperfluousHair 


Here’s the Method 





I am going to tell you about a simple method used 
at home, with which I removed a heavy, beard-like 
growth which had resisted every depilatory I had 
ever tried, and which returned worse than ever even 
after the use of electricity and a razor. 





If you could have seen me 
as I was before I found this 
method and if you could see 
me as I am now, you would be 
surprised at the change. My face is 
now smooth, and free not only from hair, but from 
pimples and blemishes. 

This method of mine is different from anything 
you have ever used. It is not a powder, paste, 
wax or liquid, not a razor, not electricity. It causes 
no burning or itching and leaves no scars. It removes 
superfluous hair and makes the skin smooth, soft 
and attractive. 

Thousands of other women who also had despaired 
of ever being free from - gro hair have found 
relief through this meth Letter after letter like 
the following come to me: 


“Am so happy with the results. The og of 
hair on my face has entirely disap 

“I'd like to tell the world of my emnacsingion 
and happiness as a result of using your method. 
My face is now perfectly clear and smooth.” 


With this method, which I call by my own name 
—Lanzette—your trouble with superfluous will 
be over. A trial will prove it. 


Send for My Free Book 


In order to make this method clear, Ihave writtena 
book aboutit, and if you write at once I willsend you 
acopy ofit free. No other book like this has ever been 
written. Don’t send mea penny. Just a letter or post- 
card while this offer holds good and you will receive 
the book by return mail. Address Annette Lanzette, 


68 West Washington Street, Dept.1314 Chicago, IL 








Banish Pimples 
By Using 


Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 


Try our new Shaving Stick. 


Have Shapely Feet 
Unmarred by BUNIONS 


ASHION and comfort de- 
mand that feet fit snugly into 
the dainty pumps of to-day. 
There must be no hump to mar 
shapely feet — no racking torture 
to upset comfort. Bunions are 
unnecessary and dangerous. You 
can remove them quickly, harm- 
lessly, pleasantly with the new, mar- 
velous solvent, odyne. Pedodyne 
stops pain almost instantly, banishes 
the disfiguring hump, and relieves the 
swollen burning sensation. 
SENT ON TRIAL 
Write to-day and I will gladly arrange to 
send you a box of Pedodyne Solvent for 
you to try. Simply write and say “I want 
to try Pedodyne.”” There is no obligation. 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. C-865 
186 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
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worth all this bothering about,” Lola _went 
on slowly. “But you seem to be so inter- 
ested, Fred—” 


“} hate to see a good man made ridicu- | 


lous.” 

“Oh, very well; I guess it’s about time 
some experts were put on the job in the 
affair—” 


“Experts!” 

She nodded. “Me and Tommy—mostly 
Tommy.” 

“Me!” Tommy exclaimed. 


“Didn’t you talk about taking a run down 
to Red Bridge some day for lunch? It's 
only sixty miles or so. It wouldn’t take 
more than a few minutes in that new run- 
about of yours. We close at the theater 
next week for the season. Fred will have 
us to lunch, wont you, Fred?” 

“Of coutse—and as long as you like. But 
I can’t see—” 

“You're not expected to see. You’re just 
hired to rustle the sets and tend the switch- 
board. Tommy will take center stage with 
me upper-right, doing the philosophic aunt. 
Wise stuff! Get me?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Tommy with an air 
of reservations. “If you think I’m going 
to go down to Red Bridge just to meddle in 
Peter Randle’s affairs—” 

“Who said anything 
You're 
Fred’s winter work. 
against that, is there? Then we'll run over 
te Peter Randle’s and have a look at his 
flock of dogs. 
Josie Brant, it’s not your fault, is it? 
maybe you owe Peter Randle—” 

“Oh, I'll go, of course,” said Tommy with 
a glance at Wingate. “This is your doing, 
Fred. But it can’t do any harm, and I do 
like Peter Randle.” 


about meddling? 


If he happens to talk about | 
And | 


just going down with me to see) 
I guess there’s no law | 








OMMY KEITH'S red car did not ac- | 


complish the distance to the Delaware 


River in the short time that Lola had men- | 


tioned with such optimism. It was a run 
of three hours and more even for Tommy, 
but the day was fine, and their early start 
from the ferry brought them to the river 
before twelve o'clock. They crossed the 
covered wooden bridge and drove up the 
hill the short distance to the Red Lion Hotel. 
“So this is London!” said Lola. 
Tommy’s red car and the two stylish la- 
dies within it created something more than 
a mild sensation as they drove up to the 
steps of the hotel and inquired the way to 
Wingate’s house. Followed by admiring 
glances, they turned into the road up the 
hill to Wingate’s place, a modest clapboard 


house that deceived them until from the! 


side they saw the huge studio that had been 
added to the north. He was, of course, 
delighted, and showed his pleasure in a 
whole-souled sort of greeting; then he pre- 
sented his daughter Mary, a comely girl with 
her father’s eyes, and a manner of very 
pleasant simplicity. The dwelling which had 
promised so little from outside was really 
a treasure-house of interesting and valuable 
collections, old furniture, Sheraton and Hep- 
pelwhite pieces, early American china, rare 
rugs, and paintings upon the walls—ex- 
changes for Wingates from celebrated 
painters of Europe and America. Lola, who 
had browsed successfully at the auctions and 
Fourth Avenue antique-shops, went into im- 
mediate ecstasies and was only restored to 
sanity when Fred Wingate brought her a 
cocktail and Mary announced lunch. 

In the studio, where they sat with their 
coffee and smoked, after luncheon, Wingate 
showed them the pictures he had been paint- 
ing during the winter. Tommy wanted to 
buy one at once, for Tommy always wanted 
to buy, and usually did buy, anything that 
pleased her. 

“I want that one—or that!” she cried, 
exactly as though she were buying stockings. 
“How much are they, Fred? I'll send you 
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Remove Cold Cream 


—this new way 


CTRESSES, screen stars—whose com- 
plexions are always under close 
inspection, whose faces are exposed to 
glaring lights, to heavy make-up con- 
stantly — have learned a new secret of 
keeping a pretty skin. 
They know the value of a complexion 
that all admire. Often it is their chief 
charm. So they use Kleenex, the sanitary 


new velvety-soft tissue, to remove their 
make-up—cold cream and cosmetics. 

Kleenex may now be had at all drug 
and department stores. Only 25 cents 
for a month’s supply. It is cheaper than 
towels, and does not cause skin erup- 
tions, pimples and. blemishes as even 
clean towels so often do. Simply use it 
once and throw it away. Beauty experts 
advise it—get a box today. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


KLEENEX 


The Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 
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enuine 


EY 


Easy for you to own this beauti- 
ful ring or give it asa present. 
Simply send $1 to us today. 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Wear mng 10 days and if youdon't 
agree it is an amazing bargain, re- 
turn it and we will refund \ our 
money. If satisfied pay $3 a month 
until $30 is paid. 

FREE catalog. Diamonds, Watches, 
tenes Whee $10 to $1000. All on 
erful values. 


Gon, 1800 cmon 321 


BAER Bros. Co. 


LANE - NEW YORK 


6 MAIDEN 


want 
Write for money- tak proposition. 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 


18] American Bldg., Cincimnali, 0. | 


CLEAR A HEADCOLD 


quickly by placing in 
each nostril a little 
healing, antiseptic 


‘Mentholalum 








Y., Wichita, Kans. 

















For stubborn, 
ge | unruly hair—try this 


geet your hair very slightly— 
then apply just a touch of 
Stacomb before you brush it. Your hair 
will be instantly smooth and lustrous— 
and it will stay that way all day. 

Stacomb also helps prevent dandruff. 
It keeps your scalp clean, your hair 
looking better and healthier than ever 
before. Not sticky or gummy. In jars 
and tubes or in liquid form, at all 
drug and department stores. 





———— PRES OFFER —— — — 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. P-17 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 


Send me, free, a generous sample tube of Stacomb. 
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Beauty 


A Gleamy Mass of Hair 


35c “Danderine” does Wonders for 
Any Girl’s Hair 





Girls! Try this! When combing and 
dressing your hair, just moisten your 
hair-brush with a little “Danderine” and 
brush it through your hair. The effect 
is startling! You can do your hair up 
immediately and it will appear twice as 
thick and heavy—a mass of gleamy hair, 
sparkling with life and possessing that 
incomparable softness, freshness and 
luxuriance. 

While beautifying the hair “Dander- 
ine” is also toning and stimulating each 
single hair to grow thick, long and 
strong. Hair stops falling out and dan- 
druff disappears. Get a bottle of “Dan- 
derine” at any drug or toilet counter 
and just see how healthy and youthful 
your hair appears after this delightful, 
refreshing dressing. 


Aioewt pnaceaedl 


INSTANTLY, makes them 
appear naturally dark, wen and 
luxuriant, Teharm, 
















beauty —#- ab So i face. 
Perfect!y harmless. Used by millions 
Brown, 


of lovely women. cK or 

obtainable in solid cake a or 

waterproof liquid. 75e at yo 

er’s or direct postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 





\,, ie" Have a Satin-Smooth 
Hair-Free Skin 
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| a check for it just as soon as I get back to 
| New York.” 

Wingate gave her his slow smile. He was 
very much pleased, but explained to her that 
most of these pictures had already been 
planned for—a private collection here, an 
exhibition or a gallery there. But he prom- 
ised her one later—one that he would paint 
for her especially. Tommy was disappointed 
and showed her humor so plainly that Lola 
laughed at her. 

“Who are you, Tommy,” she asked, “to 
be setting up in competition with the Lux- 
embourg and the Metropolitan Museum? 
Don't you know that this isn’t a depart- 
ment store?” 

And yet, in a way, it was all an education 
for Tommy, or the beginnings of one. 


T was planned that Tommy should go to 
Peter’s island alone, and having thus far 
committed herself to the adventure, she drove 
off down the hill, leaving Lola to make bet- 
ter her acquaintance with Mary Wingate 
and go over in detail the history of Win- 
gate’s collections. 

When Tommy had crossed the private 
bridge to Peter’s island, she found no living 
thing in sight except the dogs, but she saw 
that most of their tails were signaling cheer- 
fully, and so she got out of the machine 





and walked around to the front of the house, 
followed closely by the pack, who were sniff- 
ing at her skirts. As she came to the door, a 
young woman reached it from within. 

“I came to see Mr. Randle,” said Tommy 
pleasantly. “Is he in?” 

“No. He’s out painting.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” 

“Wont you—er—come in?” 

At the first moment of contact, these two 
women had received the impetus of definite 
antagonism. And while scarcely looking at 
each other, each had received a complete 
image, to the smallest detail of lineament, 
expression and costume, of the other 
What Tommy chose to see most distinctly, 
as she expressed it afterward to Lola, was 
“just a common little thing with high cheek- 
bones, narrow eyes and stubby fingers.” 
What Josie saw, after the saucy inquiry in 
Tommy’s eyes, was her forty-dollar hat, 
her four-hundred-dollar sable neckpiece, her 
three-hundred-dollar suit and her twenty- 
five-dollar shoes. 

The tone in which Josie proffered the in- 
vitation did not seem to be satisfactory to 
Tommy, who turned away. 

“No, thanks,” she said.lightly. “I'll walk 
down to the river and look around.” 

Tommy had been prepared for Josie’s 
antagonism, but she smiled as she went 
down the path, accompanied by some of the 
dogs. She followed a clearly defined path 
which brought her presently to a bench by 
the river, where there was a pointed rock 
to which was moored a canoe. It was all 
very beautiful, the river running gayly with 
touches of white where it swirled about the 
rocks along the farther shore—so beautiful, 
so like a beautiful blue dragon winding its 
length to the sea, so like the paintings of 
it that Fred Wingate had shown her, that in 
its contemplation she forgot for a moment 
Josie Brant, Peter and the object of her 
visit. 

“Nice view, isn’t it?” 
her. 

Josie had put on a hat with a scarlet 
ornament, and a sport-coat in large plaids, 
which she wore with a negligent air, defying, 
at it were, the sartorial elegances of the 
visitor. In the deep pockets where she kept 
her hands, it might have been supposed that 
she held a knife or some other weapon. 
But her tones as she spoke were dulcet, cool 
and incisively polite. 

“Yes, very,” said Tommy. 


came a voice behind 


“Tt’s a lovely 





spot.” 
“It is now,” 
ing conversation. 


added Josie, nervously mak- 
“But this spring—the 
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Corns 


Lift Off-—No Pain! 





Drop a little 
instantly 


bit! 
on an aching corn, 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 


Doesn’t hurt 
“Freezone” 


one 


lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, and the foot calluses, without sore- 
ness or irritation. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S De- 
partment of Education will help you solve 
the problem of your child's future train- 
ing—see pages 7-12. 





Health Restored 
By Radium 


The wonderful curative power of Radium 
has been known for years. However, the 
benefits of this precious health-giving sub- 
stance have in the past been only within 
the means of persons of wealth. 

Since the invention of Degnen’s Radio- 
Active Solar Pad, any man or woman, poor 
or rich, can afford this treatment which of- 
fers so much relief from suffering. 

Degnen’s Radio-Active Solar Pad is worn 


next to the body day and night. It pours 
a constant stream of radio-active energy 
into the system while you work, play or 


sleep, helping to build up weakened nerves 
and tissues to a strong, healthy condition. 
It stimulates a vigorous circulation of blood, 
thus removing congestion, which is the real 
cause of most ailments. 

To prove just what this remarkable treat- 
ment can do for you, we will send our ap- 
pliance on trial with the understanding that 
we will not charge you a cent if it fails to 
give satisfactory results. This offer is open 
to any person who has pain of any kind, 
nerve weakness, high blood pressure, stom- 
ach, kidney or liver complaint, trouble with 
the lungs or heart. 

No matter what your ailment or how long 
you have had it, we will gladly let you try 
the appliance at our risk. Write today for 
free literature giving complete information. 
Radium Appliance Co., 629 Bradbury Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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river came up here and covered this part of 
the island. That’s how these logs got here. 
We use them for firewood.” 

Tommy fancied an air of proprietorship in 
the statement. 

“IT suppose you like living here?” she 
asked coolly. 

“Oh, yes,’ said Josie warily. “It’s all 
right.” And then as her eye ran over 
Tommy swiftly: “You’re from New York, 
aren't you?” 

“Yes; I'm Miss Keith.” 

“My name’s Brant.” 


HESE statements were made in the per- 
fect gravity of conveying useful infor- 
mation, but neither offered her hand. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” replied Tommy as 
though she had been reminded of some 
agreeable fact hitherto forgotten. 

Tommy looked at the river. Josie looked 
at Tommy, corroborating her previous esti- 
mates of the cost of her wearing apparel 
The best defense was attack, Josie felt, and 
the moments were precious. 


“T think I’ve heard of you,” she said. 
“Yes ?” 

“From Jack Salazar.” 

“Oh, really!” 


Tommy smiled upon Josie coolly, aware 
of a sinking of her self-esteem. 

“T used to go with him,” Josie added. 

Tommy shrugged indifferently, and her 
bored tone came from long practice. This 
woman annoyed her. 

“Yes, I know it. Peter Randle told me.” 

Josie put her hands on her hips and 
swayed aggressively. 

“IT knew you knew it,” 
tells me everything.” 

This was a declaration of proprietorship. 
Tommy smiled disagreeably to conceal her 
incredulity. 

“He must be very kind to you. He's that 
kind of a man—very generous, very easily 
influenced—ah—by his feelings of pity for 
every creature in distress.” 

Josie’s face lost color, and her eyes grew 
narrower. 

“Distress? Oh, it depends on the way you 
happen to think about things. That’s the 
way you rich people always think about 
the poor. I was broke and sick. But that’s 
no disgrace, I guess.” As Tommy made no 
reply, she went on: “It don’t make much 
difference to me what you think. You can 
call it distress if you like. I guess Peter 
Randle understands.” 

Tommy made no reply, merely shrugging 
her shoulders. And Josie, with a sense of an 
advantage, went on. “You were a great 
friend of Jack Salazar’s, weren't you?” she 
asked again, taking the offensive rapidly. 
“He used to talk to me about you.” 

She scored a point, for Tommy flushed. 

“Really!” Complete incredulity in the 
word, and a suggestion of superiority. 

“Oh, yes. I used to like him, but I turned 
him down. He went with you after that. 
Have you seen him lately?” 

It was a triumph of Broadway effrontery, 
a little too rugged to be dealt with politely. 
Tommy had not come here an enemy of 
this girl, but her anger had risen rapidly 

“No, I haven't,” said Tommy coolly 
“Not since I heard how he treated you.” 

Josie stared. The remark cut deep. But 
after a tense moment, she shrugged a shoul- 
der in the general direction of the river. 
“Oh, we got along all right. But he got 
too fresh. And when I heard he was going 
with you, I told him he’d better be going 
with somebody who wasn’t as particular as 
I was.” 

Tommy was astonished at the fluency with 
which Josie delivered the astonishing phrases 
of this insult. Instead of replying, with ex- 
cellent self-control she gazed at the blue of 
the river, trying to forget that the woman 
was there. As Tommy said nothing, Josie 
laughed. 


she said. “He 
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GLO-CO: HAIR 
is Healthy Hair 





Reward two-fold attends the use 
of GLO-CO, the Liquid Hair Dress- 
ing. GLO-CO-ing the hair not only 
keeps it neatly in place all day, but 
keeps the scalp and hair healthy. 
For the conservative business man 
who wishes his hair lightly brushed, 
for the youth who desires his hair 
combed smoothly back, GLO-CO is 
incomparable. Its antiseptic tonic 
qualities tend to eliminate the causes 
of dandruff and similar scalp disor- 
ders, making it a hair dressing of 
double value. 


GLO-CO 


HAIR DRESSING 
“For Real Men and Boys” 


At drug counters and 
barber shops everywhere, 
or send for liberal free 
sample. 





Fill in and mail to Normany Products Co. 
6511 McKin'ey Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“T guess you haven't much tc say to that, 
have you?” 

“No, nothing,” said Tommy calmly. “Of 
course I’m very much flattzred by your 
attentions. But I came here to wait for Mr. 
Randle, and if it’s just the same to you, 
I'd rather wait—alone.” 

“Oh, you would!” cried Josie violently, 
reverting in her emotion to the sort of lan- 
guage with which she was most familiar. 
“What did you come here for? That’s what 
I’d like to know.” Her poise was shattered 
to bits by some sudden convulsion of the 
nerves. “You're just trying to break up my 
friendship with Peter Randle. But you 
can't, I tell you—” 

Tommy’s early training had conquered. 
Indifference had won for her. Josie ame 
given herself away. What she wanted was 
to drive the visitor from the island before | 
Peter returned. So Tommy composed her- 
self more comfortably upon the bench, her | 
back turned just enough towara Josie to be 
offensive. 

“Oh, you wont answer! Well, I'll tell him 
the kind of a girl you are.” 





OMMY heard her footsteps moving 
slowly away, and then a man’s voice: | 
“Hello, Josie! What’s the row? Martha 
told me you’d gone this way. Whose is the 
red car?” 

“Mine,” said Tommy, getting up from 
the bench, delighted at the end of this un- 
pleasant interview. 

Peter blinked at her a moment and then 
gave her a warm greeting. He had had a 
successful painting day. Everything was 
rose-color. 

“Why, Miss Keith! Well, I am pleased. 
How bully you’re looking!” 

He gianced at Josie, who stood near by, 
all her violence divested from her. Peter 
was still a little puzzled as he looked from 
one to the other. 

“You’ve met—ah—Miss Brant?” 

“Yes, we've been talking—about—how 
lovely the river is,’ said Tommy easily. 





And then: “You remember I threatened to 
visit you. You didn’t think I'd come, did 
you?” 
“I’m delighted. Shall we go up to the| 
studio ?” 
“Not yet, please. I'd rather sit here on 
this bench.” And then quickly: “What 


I’ve really been wanting most of all is to | 
go out on the river in that canoe.” 

“The canoe!” 

“T haven't been in one since I was a kid. | 
Could we?” 

“Why—of course. The current is pretty 
swift, but we can paddle up close to the 
bank and drift down.” He glanced at the 
figure in the background. “We'll be back 
soon, Josie.” 

Josie took a pace forward, her lips framed 
for protest, but the proper expedient lacking, 
she sank back among the shadows and dis- 
appeared as silently as she had come. 
Tommy had won her way. 

Peter helped her into the bow facing him, 
and shoved off, embarking skillfully. This 
setting suited him, Tommy decided, better 
than Jimmy Blake’s studio or her own over- 
decorated apartment. It seemed strange to 
Tommy that a person so virile and intelli- 
gent should be the dupe of the ordinary 
creature who had just given her a taste of 
her venom. 

“What were you and Josie talking about 
when I came up?” he asked her suddenly. 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“Well, your voices were raised. At least, 
Josie’s was. It almost seemed as though 
you were quarreling.” 

“Quarreling! Why, how absurd!” said 
Tommy in carefully astonished tones. “What 
could we quarrel about ?” 





Peter eyed her dubiously. “I—don’t 
know; but—” 
“How splendidly you paddle!” said 
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for Small Children 

Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new 
and milder form of old 
Musterole especially pre- 
pared for use on ies 
small children. 

In the dead of night, when they are 
awakened by the warning, croupy 
cough, they rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s throat 
and chest and then go back to bed. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to the 
seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, i< 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. In jars, 35c. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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How long do you expect to live? 


Make your own answer. It’s up to you. I know 
you might be hit on the head with a brick or have 
someone push you off the end of a dock. But 
barring accidents, what then? If you take care of 
any piece of machinery it will last for years— 
abuse it and you might as well cash it in after 
the first year. This is just as true of your own 
body. : 

If you do—you die 

Go ahead with your careless living if you want. 
Eat and drink what you like. Abuse your body— 
it’s yours to do with as you please. You may 
think you’re having a good time. But are you? 
You get up in the morning feeling half dead. You 
drag yourself through the day and before it’s half 
over you are drowsy and lagging. Get wise to 
yourself. Don’t you know your body is clogging up 
with poison? Don’t you know your lungs are 
starving for oxygen? Don’t you realize your inner 
cells are breaking down and you are not doing a 
thing to replenish them? You're dying, man—and 
you don’t know it. 


I add years to your life 


You need exercise. You must have it. Tie your 
arm to your side and it will wither away—but use 
your muscles and you have more muscle to use. 
The same is true throughout your entire body. 
Every vital organ is completely surrounded with 
muscles which make these organs function. Exer- 
cise and you strengthen the organ itself. You 
wear down the dead tissue or cells. The white 
corpuscles of your blood carry it off and the red 
corpuscles supply new healthy tissue. You drive 
death and disease out and bring new life to a worn 
down and famished body. 


You need a teacher 


Just any kind of exercise won’t do. I have had 
men come to me who were literally broken down 
from work in factory or mill. With scientific in- 
struction I brought their body back to strength 
and power. 

My system has been tried and proven. It never 
fails. Some claim, eh? Well, it’s true. I don’t care 
what your present condition is. I want you to say: 
“I’m ready,” and I'll knock those microbes in you 
higher than a cocked hat. I'll shoot you so full of life 
you'll think you swallowed a stick of dynamite. And 





EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


The Muscle Builder 


muscle? That's my middle name. In three months Author of “Muscle Building,” “Science of Wrestling,” “‘Here’s Health,” etc. 


time I'll build up every muscle in your body. I'll 


broaden those shoulders and deepen your chest so that every breath will bring deep loads of oxygen to your lungs, purifying your blood 
and shooting a thrill throughout your entire system. I'll brighten your eyes and clear your skin. 


feel like shouting out to the world: “I’m a man and I can prove it.” 


I’ll make you so full of life you will 


And remember, fellows, I don’t just promise these things—I guarantee them. Do you doubt me? Make me prove it. That’s what I 


like, because I know I can do it. 
Come on then. Snap into it. Are you ready? Let’s go! 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is FREE 


It contains forty-five full page photographs of myself and some of the many prize- 
winning pupils I have trained. Many of these are leaders in their business professions 
today. I have not only given them a body of which to be proud, but made them better 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, etc. Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, implor- 
ing me to help them. Look them over now and you will marvel at their present 
physiques. This book will. prove an impetus and a real inspiration to you. It will 
thrill you through and through. All I ask is ten cents to cover the cost of wrapping 
and mailing and it is yours to keep. This will not obligate you at all, but for the 
sake of your future health and happiness, do not put it off. Send today—right now, 
before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 7003 305 Broadway New York City 


Earle E. Liederman, 

Dept. 7003, 305 Broadway, New York City 
Dear Sir: I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 

you are to send me, without any obligation on my 

part whatever, a copy of your latest book, “‘Muscular 
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‘Mary, Owe It 
All to You” 


R WILLIAMS called me into his office 

to-day and told me he was going to 
raise my salary $50 a month. 

“T am glad to give you this opportu- 


nity,’ he said, ‘for the best reason in the 
world. You deserve it. 

“*You may not know it, but I’ve been 
watching your work ever since the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools wrote 
me that you had enrolled for a course of 
home study. Keep it up, young man, and 
you'll 50, far. I wish we had more men 
like you. 

“And to think, Mary, I owe it all to 
you! I might still be drudging along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
if you hadn’t urged me to send in that 
I. C. S. coupon!” 





How about you? Are you always going to work for @ 
small salary? Are you going to waste your natural ability 
all your life? Or are you going to get ahead in a 
way? It all depends on what you do with your spare time, 

More than 180,000 men are getting ready for promo- 
tion right now in the I. C. yay. Let us tell you what 
we are doing for them and what we can do for you. 


Mail the C Coupon 1 To-day 


-_ _—_——_—_— _ 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 3406-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the pone or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management a. 
Personnel Organization Better 


Show Card ‘Lettering 
Stenography and Ty 
Business English 


Traffic Management 
Business Law 
Banking and Banking Law 


Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [) Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 

Private Secretar. High School Subjects 

Spanish French Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Architect 


Architects’ Blue Prints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry 0 Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 

Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy O Mining 
Steam Enginee: OD Radi 


Name... 


Street 
Address 


3-6-24 


City State 

Occupation ° 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon ‘to the 

International Correspondence Schoole Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 





\$Music Lessons 
| WITH AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL | 
> At Home 


mplete Conservatory Course 
Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American ane teachers. 
Hd hee. by Pallerewski. Maste; and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of and 
Write telling us 
An Instrument are ntercate in 
ano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, fe. Violin, Corne 
ees Guitar, Banjo, or Organ—and we will — 
our Free Catalog with details of course you want. Send now. 
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Tommy gayly You're awfully strong. 
The currents pretty swift, isn’t it?” 

“We'll strike slack-water above the head 
of the island all the way out to the point. 
Well, it was awfully nice of you to come.” 

“I wanted to come. I wanted you to un- 
derstand that I’m really grateful for what 
you did for me. I am, really. And I wanted 
to show you that I'm a little worth while, 
after all—that I have my serious moments, 
when I’m rather ashamed of myself. That’s 
a good sign, isn’t it?” 

“But—ah—I don’t see what you have to 
be ashamed of.” 

“Oh, everything. The opportunities I've 
had and passed by—I’m rich, you know,— 
the nice things I might have done for people 
—like you, Peter Randle—and didn't.” 

“Me!” he exclaimed. “Oh, I never do 
anything for anybody. I’m terribly self- 


absorbed. My work, I mean. I've had a 
hard time of it. But I think I’m getting it 
now.” 


“You'll let me see your work, wont you?” 

“Ves, if you like.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you'll 
know anything about it, of course. 
thought paintings worth while. Isn't that 
a terrible confession? But I do want to 
learn. I think I’ve learned something al- 
ready.” And she told him of her visit to 
Wingate’s studio. 

She had laid out a definite plan and to 
this point had carried it out successfully. 
She realized, though, that she had not pro- 
gressed far upon the real object of her visit. 

“I can’t imagine living a more—ideal life 
than this,’ she said at a venture. 

Peter laughed. “It’s the only one I’m 
fitted for, I guess. It’s lucky I’ve got a 
little money, or I’d probably be digging 
trenches somewhere—not that that’s a bad 
thing to do. I did it in the war. I like 
manuai labor. I do a lot of it around here 
But it’s always been my idea that a person 
ought to try to do the best thing that’s in 
him. Of course, if he fails at that, he’s got 
to serve the world some other way. I’m just 
trying things out. I'll see; I'll know, after 
a while.” 

He stopped again as though in sudden 
surprise at his own loquacity. 

“You were never in business, then?” she 
asked quickly. 

“Business? Good Lord, no. I'm hopeless 
as a business man. I always do the wrong 
thing. I’ve put all my affairs in the hands 
of a lawyer. He gives me five hundred 
dollars a month, to pay my interest, buy 
food, gasoline, paints and canvas. It’s all 
I need—all I want. He invests the rest.” 

“TI see,” said Tommy thoughtfully. “And 
you're happy, aren’t you?” 

“Happy? Why, I guess so. I've never 
thought about that. I’m too busy to think 
how happy I am, or how unhappy.” 


succeed. I don't 
I never 


ETER had reached the point of land, 
and they had swung out into the stream, 
slowly drifting down. There was a silence, 
and then Tommy sighed. “And I've been 
contented just to drift with the tide—like 
this! It’s so easy—so dreadfully easy.” 
She was thoughtful for a moment, and then 
she said: “When I was sitting there wait- 
ing for you,—before Miss Brant came,—I 
thought I'd just like *o get into this canoe 
and drift downstream to the sea. It’s my 
nature to drift, Peter—not fight the current 
as you do.” 

She watched his face, reading the thoughts 
that Josie’s name had set in motion. He 
frowned again. 

“Miss Brant was talking in a loud voice 
when I came up,” he remarked. “I heard 
her. What was she saying to you?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she said in sudden. abstrac- 
tion, aware of the approach of the moment 
she sought. 

“But you must tell me!” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence.” 
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Makes hair easy 
to manage - - - 


Adds Glossy Lustre—Instantly! 
Keeps Wave and Curl In 


Wash your hair as often as you like, 
and have no more trouble afterwards. 

A little Glostora brushed through your 
hair when you dress it, makes it so soft, 
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It acts like magic! It keeps the wave 
and curl in; brightens, softens, and gives 
dull, dry, or dead looking hair new life— 
immediately! 

A few drops impart that bright, bril- 
liant, silky sheen, so much admired, and 
makes your hair fairly sparkle and glow 
with natural gloss and lustre—instantly! 

Glostora is inexpensive and you can get 
a bottle at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 

There is nothing better for 
children whose hair lacksnat- 
ural life and lustre, or is hard 
to train, or keep in place. 

Not sticky, pasty or greasy. 
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“Was Miss Brant rude to you?” 
She smiled. “Why do you ask such a 
question ?” 


“She was, or you’d have denied it at once.” | 


Tommy was now silent. The leaven was 
working. She intended to make use of his 
obstinacy. 

“What's the use 
Brant?” she said thoughtfully. 
down here to see you.” 

“All the more reason for her to be polite 
to you,” he put in with sudden warmth. 
“I can’t understand—” he began. Then: 
“Yes, I can. Salazar! She knows I told 
you her story.” 

Tommy had taken off a glove and trailed 
her fingers in the cool water. 

“Tt doesn’t matter to me what she says, 
Peter,” she observed. “It shouldn't matter 
to you.” 

“But it does. 
of mine.” 


“But then, so is she.” 

HE stared at her for a moment blankly. 

“Well, yes, so she is. A friend. I've 
done what I could for her. She’s been ter- 
ribly abused. You'd be her friend too, if you 
knew how people were talking about her— 
trying to make me send her out of my house. 
But they’re not going to drive her out— 
not that way.” 
of the paddle, 
mustn't be rude to my guests. 
say to you?” 

“She seemed to resent my visit, as though 
I were trying to interfere in her affairs.” 
Tommy shrugged her shoulders indifferently 
and then smiled. “You know better than 
that, Peter, don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference to me 
what you do,” she said with an air of de- 
tachment. “I don’t think one’s friends have 
the right to interfere in one’s private affairs. 
Of course,” she added slowly, “there are 
exceptions. Like mine, for instance! You 
did me a good turn even before you knew 


of discussing Miss 
“IT came 


It does. You're a friend 


and frowned. “But she 
What did she 


ec 

“Then all the more reason why you should 
have a part in my private affairs if you 
wished.” 

“No,” said Tommy quickly, “I'd better 
not. I didn’t come down here—” 

“But you said you were a friend of mine. 
And if I want to talk about Miss Brant, 
I think you might listen.” 


Her strategy had been successful. His 
obstinacy throve on argument. 

“One good turn deserves another,” he 
continued eagerly. “These people around 
here have got on my nerves. But you’re 
broad, disinterested. I think your advice 
would—” 

“No,” she protested with a gesture. “I'd 


rather you wouldn’t—” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I might not give you the advice 
you wanted.” 

“T'll have to take that chance.” And above 
her protests he told her what she already 
had heard through Fred Wingate—of Jane 
Garrett, Miss McVitty, Joanna Shank and 
her friends. 

“Well,” he finished, “E resent it all. 
They’ve dishonored me and dishonored 
Josie. I thought once of sending her away 
somewhere to board, but I can’t do it now. 
It would be a confession of guilt—an admis- 
sion that all those people were right and 
that I was wrong. Wont you try to get 
Josie’s rudeness out of your mind and judge 
the situation on its merits?” 

“You want me to say that you are right,” 
she said. 

“No,” he asserted, “I just want you to say 
that a man can take a sick woman into his 
house without being rotten. I’m not rotten. 
Neither is Josie. Why should I care what 
people say ?” 

“That’s up to you, of course.” 


He gave a stroke or two 
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Modern women 
find this booklet of vital importance 


HE modern woman who 

would keep her vitality and 
youth, does it by a regular health 
routine of living. Her animation 
and joy come from serene good na- 
ture, the crowning token of excel- 
lent physical condition. 

Part of this health routine is a 
regular sanitary measure known as 
feminine hygiene, which physi- 
cians have found of extreme im- 
portance to women in the preser- 
vation of their youth. 

In. the “Lysol” Health Library 
—a free set of pocket booklets 
which we have just 


must be safe from two standpoints. It 
must assure complete antisepsis; it 
must be free from unpleasant effects. 
The antiseptic which physicians 
advocate as standard for feminine 

hygiene is “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
They know that “Lysol” is 
soothing to delicate membranes. 
It contains no harmful acids or 
alkalies. It dissolves completely 
in water; no part of its solution 
can possibly be stronger than any 
other part. Thus you are sure of a 
safe, uniform strength. Used in 
proper proportions, “Lysol” will ab- 
solutely destroy harm- 





issued—you will find a 
volume, “The Scientific 
Side of Youth and Beau- 
ty” with full, scientific 
information on femi- 
nine hygiene. We will 
gladly send you the 
Health Library with- 
out charge. 
The antiseptic 
your physician 
recom 
Tue selection of your 
antiseptic for feminine 
hygiene is of the ut- 
most importance. It 





A CAUTION 


Be sure that your an- 
tiseptic for feminine 
hygiene is safe, as to 
efficacy and careful, 
scientific blending. 
There are many new 
solutions which are 
not thoroughly effec- 
tive or are harmful to 
tissues because of in- 
soluble ingredients. 
Your assurance of 
“Lysol’s” safety is the 
fact that it is the stan- 
dard antiseptic and 
disinfectant in hos- 
pitals everywhere. 


ful germ-life, at the 
same time being free 
from irritating proper- 
ties. 

All drug stores sell 
“Lysol.” Complete direc- 
tions come with every 
bottle. Be sure you get 
the genuine “Lysol.” 

Besidesthe feminine hy- 
giene booklet in the “Ly- 
sol” Health Library, there 
are others—a valuable 
treatise on “Health Safe- 
guards in the Home,” and 
an interesting manual for 
mothers, “When Baby 
Comes.” Send the cou- 
pon for your free set. 
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“But what do you think?” he insisted. 

“If you wont get angry, I'll tell you the 
truth. If you can’t stand the truth, we’d 
better drop the subject.” 

He dovetailed his brown fingers and stared 
at them. 

“Well, you stood hearing the truth from 
me. I guess I can stand hearing it from 
you. 

“Well, then,” she said, measuring her 
words, “I think the whole thing is as wrong 
as can be. You can’t buck opinion. J 
thought I had money enough to be and do 
the things I wished, without caring about 
anybody. And then you came along and 
upset the apple-cart. You're doing the same 
kind of thing from a different motive—but 
you're flying in the face of opinion just the 
same. You ought to have sent Josie Brant 
away long ago—before this talk started. What 
good are you doing? You're just hurting 
yourself. She’d be just as well off some- 
where else. I don’t care whether you pay 
for her board or not, but she has no busi- 
ness in your house—even if you’re going to 
marry her. And of course that’s impossible, 
for any one of a dozen reasons.” 


HE paused, wiping her fingers daintily 
on her handkerchief. He watched her 
motions with abstracted interest. Her fin- 


| gers, he observed, were very flexible and 


expressive. She had a gface, too, that ap- 
pealed to his sense of beauty. But her 
opinions were not logical—scarcely even 
reasonable. 

“You say the whole thing is wrong. 
Why? Why is it wrong? That’s what I'd 
like to know.” 

“Because you can’t make people think the 


| way you want them to, just by being ob- 





stinate. Suppose J had the nerve to come 
and live in your house the way this girl 
does? I'd deserve everything they said 
about me. If she had any self-respect, she’d 
have gotten out long ago.” 

“T say—that’s pretty rough on Josie—” 


“There you go,” said Tommy with a 
frown. “I knew you didn’t want my 
opinion.” 

“But I do—only—” 

“What—” 

“You may be prejudiced.” 

“As to the facts of the situation—no. As 


to Josie Brant—yes.” She leaned against 
the back-rest and gazed across the river. 
“We'd better say no more about it,” she 
added. 

“But why are you prejudiced against Josie 
Brant?” he asked eagerly. 

She straightened, both hands on the gun- 
wale of the canoe, looking at him. “Because 
she’s not your kind, Peter Randle. Because 
I know something about her history, and 
because all the things these people are say- 
ing about her are true. You needn't be- 
lieve them if you don’t want to. I don’t 
ask you to. You asked me. I’m just telling 
you.” As she finished, she lay back and 
stared into the water. 

“You mean,” he said stolidly after a mo- 
ment, “that you’ve heard these old stories 
that they’re telling, and believe them.” 

“a. 

He sawed the air excitedly. “But they’re 
not true, I tell you. She loved Jack Salazar. 
That was her mistake. Those old stories are 
not true. I know they're not true.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Why—why—” he stammered helplessly, 
frowning and blinking. “Why—Josie told 
me so herself.” 

Tommy gasped, gazed at him incredulously 
for a moment, and then made an expressive 
gesture with her hands. 

“In that case there’s nothing more to be 
said. I think we'd better be getting in now.” 

They were already below the landing-place. 
Peter picked up his paddle thoughtfully and 
stroked the canoe in toward the bank. 
Tommy had failed. 
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They walked s.owly back to the studio, 
talking with assumed indifference of other 
things. To her re.ief, Josie Brant did not 
appear, though Tommy had an unpleasant 
feeling that she hovered somewhere near 
them. Tommy inspected his pictures and 
commented on them colorlessly, for the joy 
was out of the day. With the apparent 
hope of rescuing the situation, he offered 
her tea and cinnamon buns, which she re- 
fused. And presently, with a sense of re- 
lief, she took her departure. He helped her 
into the car, then gazed at her gloomily. 

She gave him her most garish smile. But 
he leaned forward, speaking in a low, tense 
voicé: 

“Forgive me, Tommy. I’m afraid I've 
been rude to you. But I do want your 
friendship. You'll give it to me, wont you 
—even if we dont agree?” 

“Yes, of course. And you'll come to see 
me in New York?” 

“VYes—yes.” 

There was a whir of machinery, a rush 
of vapor and dust, and amid a wild yelp- 
ing and scampering of dogs, the red car 
reached the bridge and climbed the hill to 
the canal, leaving Peter dully watching until 
it was out of sight. 

(The “impossible” situation of Peter Ran- 
dle and Josie comes to its foreordained cli- 
max in the chapters immediately following 
this. You will find them—in the next, the 
April, issue—of exceptional interest.) 





THE BURTON MURDER 
(Continued from page 32) 


reason why he left this house. He was al 
Ways quarreling with you.” 

“Always.” 

“When he went to live with your brother, 
your niece Martha was about seventeen years 
old. Her mother had been dead about ten 
years. She was a solitary, eccentric child, 
with a stern father and an irritable grand- 
father. The only living thing in the world 
for which she seemed to have any affection 
was a pet cat named Chester. Do you re- 
member that the grandfather had a great 
aversion to cats?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Did you know that he had Martha’s pet 
cat poisoned, because she would not let them 
give it away ?” 

“IT don’t know. I vaguely remember 
something of the sort.” 

“That's the meaning of the inscription in 
the front of the book. In order to annoy 
him, to persecute him for killing her cat, 
she took into his sickroom and left on his 
bedside table at night, this attack on his 
idol, Roosevelt. She may have heard him 
arguing with Senator Burton about Roose- 
velt. Or she may have known that Senator 
Burton refused to argue with him about 
Roosevelt, for fear of exciting him too much. 
At any rate, she knew that if he read the 
book, it might ir-itate him dangerously. And 
it did. 

“He may nave thought that his son had 
put it there to plague him. He was furious. 
He jumped out of bed, in a rage, and threw 
up the window, and flung the book out on 
the lawn. And the strain of that violent 
action killed him. They found him dead, 
next morning, on the floor, with the window 
open, and his reading lamp still burning at 
his bedside. One of the servants picked up 
the book, outside, later in the day, and no 
one knew where it had come from. When 
Martha finally got it back, she wrote in it: 
‘In memory of my beloved Chester, Dec., 
1909”” 

Alicia Burton spread her hands in an 
eloquent gesture which said: “Well, even so! 
Supposing it’s true. What of it?” 

Westingate asked suspiciously: “Who told 
you all this?” 
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Keep all your teeth clean 
and you will keep all 
your teeth 
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S your brush hitting on all 32? 

Look at the shape of this 
brush—that’s what makes it so 
easy to reach every tooth. 

It has acurved surface that fits 
the shape of your jaw. It has 
saw-tooth bristle-tufts that reach 
in between the teeth. It has a 
large end tuft that helps clean 
the backs of front teeth and the 
backs of hard-to-get-at molars. 
This brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

Do you know what makes your 
teeth decay? It is germs. Germs 
are always in your mouth, They 
collect upon your teeth. They 
create lactic acid. This destroys 
the enamel. The important 
thing is to keep germs off 
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your teeth—to remove the 
clinging mucin which 
holds the germs fast 
against them. That re- 
quires a brush scientifi- 
cally designed with a 
saw-tooth arrangement 
of bristles. It requires a 
brush with a large end tuft 
that can reach the backs of 
back teeth. Thcre is such 2 
brush—the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
Do you brush your gums when you 
brush your teeth? You should. See how 
the center row of bristles on every Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush is sunk below the level 
of the two outer rows. That is to give 
your gums the correct and mild massage 


You can see that the mouth of 
this woman is not as wide as 
her jaw. The tooth brush has 
to curve around the jaw or it 
won’t reach her back teeth. 


Sold by all dealers in the 
United States, Canada and 
all over the world in three 

sizes. Prices in the U. S. are 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made in three 
different bristle textures—hard, me- 
dium and soft. Always sold in the 
yellow box that protects from dust and handling. 
Tooth brushes for life to the reader who 

Tree helps us with a new headline for this 
advertisement. The present headline 

is “Keep ail your teeth clean and you will keep 
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Wrigleys is as beneficial 
as it is pleasant and lasting. 


Regu ular use of it will aid the 
teeth appetite and digestion. 
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It cleanses the teeth removing 
food particles that cause aay 
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Goad ¢ and dentists affirm this. 
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ient in your health and spats. 
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“The girl told my nurse.” 

. “You mean to say that she told the nurse, 
in so many words, that she had killed her 
grandfather ?” 

“No. She described a nightmare that’s 
been persecuting her—a nightmare of a 
Cheshire cat that shows its teeth in a grin 
like Theodore Roosevelt’s. My nurse asked 
her if she had ever had a cat, and she re- 
called the pet cat which her grandfather 
had poisoned. Subsequently, she asked the 
nurse to go to her father’s house and get 
this book out of her room. The nurse pre- 
tended that she couldn’t find it and sent it to 
me. Later we learned, from Senator Bur- 
ton’s old cook, about how the grandfather 
had died in the night beside an open window. 
She’s superstitious about the coincidence, in 
both cases, of an open window—and in one 
case-a book, and in the other case a hatchet, 
flung outdoors.” 

Miss Burton drew back in her chair, in 
an attitude of obstinate defensiveness. 
“Well, if Martha really did this to her grand- 
father,” she said, “I, for one, can quite un- 
derstand it. It was time that some one 
retaliated on him. He'd been making life 
impossible to everybody, for forty years, to 
my knowledge.” 

“Quite so,” Duff agreed. “And you and 
I can understand how an angry child could 
give him that book, with no clear idea of 
killing him, though with a sort of furious 
hope that it might pay him back for killing 
her cat. Quite so. But do we realize what 
it would mean to her to succeed, and accept 
her success defiantly, and inscribe a book 
with her triumph, as a Western bad-man 


| cuts a notch in his gun?” 


LICIA BURTON, for the first time, 
4 frowned at him. 

Duff went on: “Nothing’s as satisfying 
to one’s ego as the death of an enemy. Any 
soldier can tell you what a godlike feeling 
of power it gives you. You can’t in a 
and with a wave of the hand, 
| create a human being, but you can destroy 
one, that way. And the effect on you is 
almost as great as an act of creation. This 
girl already had a very sturdy sense of her 
own importance. She was solitary and ec- 
centric, but she was not timid and de- 
pressed. She was an only child. I judge 
that her mother had been devoted to her 
and proud of her. I understand that her 
father thought her spoiled and obstinate. 
Well, here was this old man, the grand- 
father, who had been persecuting her with 
his bad temper. And by a sort of magic 
act, she had simply wiped him out of the 
world. That is the sort of youthful ex- 
perience that makes a unique personality. 
From this time on, we have to reckon with 
a human being who has had an experience 
that may make her superhuman.” 

“That,” Miss Burton said flatly, “is all 
nonsense. Martha has never been anything 
but a devout and simple girl—” 

“She became devout,” Duff cut in, “she 
became religious, after the death of her 
grandfather.” 

“She became religious, as I did, when 
she should have been falling in love. If 
you know anything about women, you'd 
know that half of us are like that.” 

“Naturally.” Duff leaned forward on the 
arms of his chair, with a slowly genial 
smile. “But—did you ever notice how 
often religious fanatics are killers? It’s my 
experience that whenever there’s a mysterious 
murder in a decent, respectable family, it’s 
a safe bet that the thing was done by the 
rabidly pious member of the household. 
And why? A fanatically religious person 
hates himself. He knows that he’s a hateful 
animal in the sight of heaven, full of im- 
pulses that are sinful. He hates those things 
in himself, and so he hates himself. An 
emotion of that sort—an emotion of love 
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or hatred—is almost like a charge of elec~| 


tricity in a person. It may either get 
drained off naturally in expressions of love 
wr hatred for somebody else, or it may store 
ip as if it were electricity in a storage bat- 
tery until it’s a tremendous charge of sup- 
pressed emotion. A _ fanatically religious 
person can’t drain off his hatred freely on 
people around him, because hatred of others 
is a sin. So he goes on storing up hatred 
until he’s charged full with it. And then— 
something happens. The hated person blun- 
ders into circumstances that make the elec- 
tric connection, and there’s a flash that’s 
murderous, and the thing’s done.” 

Westingate asked hoarsely: “Are you 
trying to prove that this girl killed her 
father—and the housekeeper—with a 
hatchet ?” 

“I’m not trying to prove anything,” Duff 
smiled. “I’m trying to tell you privately 
how this case looks to me.” 

“T never heard anything more absurd in 
my life,” Miss Burton said. 

“Good!” He seemed actually relieved. “I 
was afraid I might worry you. I appreciate 
how absurd it looks, and how safe the girl 
is from any charge of the kind, but I wasn’t 
sure you'd feel that way. about it. Now 


that you understand how ridiculous the) 
whole thing sounds, I can go ahead with it, | 


more frankly.” 


NEITHER of them replied. The lawyer, 


having seated himself with the table 
between them, was staring at Duff with eyes 
that saw only too clearly the possible im- 
plications of his charge. Alicia Burton, sit- 
ting as if her back were against a wall, 
watched him silently, intent and frowning. 
“Let me go ahead,” Duff proposed, “and 


tell you the whole story as I see it, without! 


any reservations, or apologies, or anything 
like that: This girl Martha, after the grand- 
father’s death, was at first defiant, as her 
inscription in that book shows. Then she 
began to feel guilty and remorseful, and 
she fell ill. When she recovered, she became 
religious, and that annoyed her father. 
You've spoken of him as a religious man. 
He wasn’t religious. He attended church. 
And for many years he helped to take up 
the collection, I know. But that was merely 
part of his routine of life as a respectable 
citizen, a leader in the community who had 
to set a good example to the ungodly and 
keep himself high in the estimation of his 
clients and his constituents. He had no pa- 
tience with his daughter’s excess of piety. 
And when she fell in love with the minister, 
—this young Keiser,—he objected to the 
match. He refused to settle any money 
on her—so as to keep her from marrying 
He used his influence to get Keiser trans- 
ferred. He told her that Keiser only wanted 
to marry her for ker money. And when 
Keiser went away, and stopped writing to 
her, she blamed her father. 

“As far as my nurse has been able to find 
out, this was her only love-affair. She was 
taken ill again after Keiser left, and when 
she recovered, she was more religious than 
ever, but now her religion began to take < 
bitter turn. She read mostly the Old Testa- 
ment, and that’s bad reading for anyone 
who’s full of hate; there’s too much re- 
venge and murder in it. She became an 
active worker in all the leagues and associa- 
tions for the enforcement of Sunday ob- 
servance laws and prohibition and such— 
or, at least, she contributed to them every 
cent she could get from her father or save 
out of the money he gave her for house- 
hold expenses. I find that she made herself 
conspicuous in her opposition to the war, 
and her refusal to help the Red Cross or 
the Liberty Loans or anything of the sort. 
That’s significant.” 

“Of what?” Westingate asked. 

“War,” Duff replied, “is murder.” 

Miss Burton dropped her eyes, and she 
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Your partner deals and bids one No- 
trump; second hand bids two Clubs; 
you hold: Clubs—7, 4, 2; Diamonds— 
A, 4, 3, 2; Hearts—A, K, 2 ; Spades—Q, 
4, 2. What cards should your partner 
hold to justify his original bid of one 
No-trump? Are you justified in raising 
to two No-trump — or what should you 
do with your hand? 
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did not raise them again. She continued 
looking at the floor, without a word, her 
head up obstinately, grasping the arms of 
her chair. 

“Her father quarreled with her about her 
attitude to the war. He quarreled with her 
about scrimping or the household expenses 
so as to give money to the societies in which 
she was so active. He stopped her allow- 
ance, and allowed her to purchase only on 
charge accounts, paying the monthy bills, by 
check, himself. That was a serious matter 
for her. She was a proud young woman, 
silent, repellent in her manner, with none of 
the magnetism that makes friends. Her 
ability to contribute money to the causes in 
which she was interested—that brought 
people to her, made her important, won her 
praise. Without that power, she was cut 
off from everybody. She knew it. She 
shut herself up in the house. She gave up 
all her committees, her meetings, her out- 
side work. Then in desperation she at- 
tempted to jockey her accounts, and he 
found it out. And he wrote her that letter 
in which he announced that he was putting 
in a housekeeper who was to have charge 
of all her expenditures. Did you know that 
she had to have even her personal accounts 
—for clothes and books—indorsed by Mrs. 
Starrett ?” 

Miss Burton did not answer. She did not 
look up. The lawyer said, under his breath: 
“My God!” 

“This long struggle between her and her 
father was carried on, you understand, in 
silence. She never spoke to anyone about it 
She never remonstrated with him. She set 
her will against his, obstinately, and never 
bent to him once. He had deprived her 
of her lover, of her friends, of her station in 
life, of everything a human being holds dear. 
Well, there you are. She began to have 
these long periods of illness, headaches, at- 
tacks of nervous exhaustion. She kept her- 
self shut up in her room, with her thoughts. 
She expressed them, as far as I've been able 
to learn, to no one. The servants report 
of her exactly what you report, Miss Bur 
ton—that she was a saint.” 


ISS BURTON raised her hand from the 
chair-arm and dropped it despairingly 

“T had no idea,” she said, “and my brother 
could have had no idea. I merely thought 
her—a peculiar girl. She never told me—” 

“Quite so. She never told anyone. And 
I have no means of knowing what her 
relations with Mrs. Starrett were, or whether 
she suspected that there was anything going 
on between Mrs. Starrett and her father 
I believe she did. I believe that when she 
got hold of that letter to Mrs. Starrett, 
about their ‘anniversary,’ it only confirmed 
a suspicion that needed no confirmation.” 

“You mean,” Westingate asked, “that this 
note is from Senator Burton to Mrs. Star- 
rett ?” 

“Yes, Senator Burton wrote it on a type- 
writer himself and left it unsigned, in case 
it went astray. He addressed the envelope 
himself on a typewriter, but he made a mis- 
take, absent-mindedly, in the address. He 
addressed it to ‘Mrs. Agnes Starrett, Brook 
Farm, New York City.’ He didn’t notice the 
mistake until he was about to drop the en- 
velope in a mail-box, I presume. It was 
evidently then too late to type another en- 
velope. He struck out the ‘New York City’ 
with lead pencil and wrote in ‘Cold Brook, 
N. J.” as you see.” Duff had taken an 
envelope from his pocket and passed it to 
Westingate. “That’s Senator Burton’s hand- 
writing. The note was still in its envelope 
when I found it concealed in the back cover 
of the book.” 

The lawyer offered the envelope to Miss 
Burton. She shook her head without looking 
at it, her eyes averted. 

Duff rose from his chair and began to 
pace slowly up and down the room. as if 
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| the girl intercepted it. 


| fireplace. 





| at the blaze. 






ATEUMERTE 


he were dictating a report. “The postmark 
on that envelope shows that it probably ar- 
rived at Senator Burton's home some thirty- 
six hours before the murder. I judge that 
She recognized her 
father’s writing in lead pencil and read the 
note. The fact that it was typewritten and 
unsigned was sufficient indication that it 
was a guilty note of assignation. She hid 
it in the back of the book in which she kept 
her case against her father, and then she 
went to bed, ostensibly ill with the grippe, 


| and remained there brooding, in a state of 


mind that you can imagine. Her father re- 
turned, on the following forenoon, and found 
her, as usual, ill in her room. She had been 
pleading illness, whenever he was in the 
house, to avoid seeing him. So far, there 
was nothing unusual. 

“But now the circumstance occurred that 


brought the deadly flash. She complained of 


being cold. She was probably shaking with 
a chill of hate and despair. And Pittling 
was ordered to build a fire in her bedroom 
He brought up a basket of kin- 
dling, and on top of it he brought the 
hatchet that he'd used to split the kindling 
He put that hatchet aside when he took 
the kindling out of the basket, and he did 
not miss the hatchet till he returned with the 
basket to the basement. He asked the 
housemaid to ‘see whether he'd left the 


| hatchet in the bedroom. She looked for it 
| and said no— It wasn't there. Pittling asked 
| her to go back and look again. She replied 


that Martha had fallen asleep and she wasn’t 
going to disturb her by rummaging around 
her room looking for a hatchet that wasn’t 
there. Pittling didn’t need the hatchet, at 
once. He let it go. 

“Have you seen that hatchet? It’s a 
real woodsman’s broad ‘razor-blade’ of 
forged steel. I believe that the girl saw it, 
standing against the fender, after her fire 
was lit, when she turned in her bed to stare 
And I believe that when the 
housemaid came back to look for it, it was 
concealed between the mattresses of the bed 
on which she was pretending to be sleeping 


| in a weak exhaustion.” 


\ ESTINGATE asked, in a shaken whis- 
per: “Did Pittling tell you—” 

“Just a minute,” Duff said. ‘Pittling’s 
room in the basement is under the dining- 
room. He was awakened, in the middle of 
the night, by what I believe was the sound 
of the window being opened just overhead. 
He listened, and he heard nothing more. 
He couldn't be sure that it was a window, 
you understand. Five or ten minutes later, 
the pump began. It worked slowly, with 
long intervals between the strokes, as if 
some one were drawing water in a very 
small flow. But that flow continued for a 
long time—for so long that he thought some 
one must have risen to get a drink and left 
a faucet running. Then it stopped. The 
faucet had been turned off. I believe that 
this water was used by the murderer to wash 
in. And I’m sure that Pittling suspects it. 
I'm sure that he told about the pump as a 
proof of his own innocence. He was ashamed 
to tell about the window because he felt that 
he ought to have got up and gone out to see 
whether or not the window had been opened 
by a thief. And he. was afraid to go and 
look. He persuaded himself that he hadn’t 
heard any window, and when the pump 
stopped, he went to sleep again. In the 
morning when the hatchet was found, out- 
side the open window, he was sure that 
some one in the house had committed the 


' murder, and this secret suspicion gave him 
| the guilty manner that led the police to 


arrest him. I don’t believe that he suspects 
the daughter. He doesn’t know what to 
think, so he keeps his mouth shut, and 
pretends that he doesn’t remember whether 
or not he carried the hatchet upstairs. Or 


(perhaps he doesn’t really remember now. 
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He’s in a bad state mentally. Having said, 
first, that the pump wakened him up, he 
has to keep silent about the window. So— 

“There’s just one other thing, and then I’m 
done. For a long time, rather than ask Mrs. 
Starrett to go with her to buy clothes, your 
niece has been doing without things that she 
needed. She'd been reduced, for instance, to 
three nightgowns. In fact, when you came 
to move her, she had only two. The third 
was apparently lost, some way, in the mov- 
ing. I don’t believe that it was iost. I 
believe that she burned it, that night, in 
the fireplace, after trying first to wash it 
clean.” 


ys sat down. He had finished 

Miss Burton suddenly reached forward 
to the table and caught up the Roosevelt 
book. “It’s impossible,” she said harshly 
“Impossible! I don't believe a word of it. 
I'll never believe it. Never.” 


“Quite so,” Duff said. “However, you'd 
better burn that book.” 
“Burn it,” she defied him. “You may 


be sure I'll burn it.” 

He turned to Westingate. “There's noth- 
ing here for the prosecution to base a case 
on—even if they knew about it. And they'll 
never find out anything from her. When 
my nurse first asked her about her cat, she 
seemed really to have forgotten about it 
I believe she'll forget all this in the same 
way. She'll probably behave about it as if 
she had a double personality. She'll become, 
perhaps, even more fanatically religious than 
she’s been in the past. She'll be more proud 
and inaccessible than ever, with this secret 
buried in the back of her mind, but she'll 
bury it, and she'll keep her thoughts away 
from its grave. She's a very tough-minded 
young woman, with a Napoleonic ego, and 
she may break down physically, and become 
an invalid, but I don’t believe she'll ever 
break down mentally; and though she may 
be peculiar, I don’t believe she'll go insane.” 

“Do your detectives,’ Westingate made 
inquiry, “—does your nurse—” 

“No,” Duff assured him. “The nurse may 
suspect, but she knows nothing.” 

Miss Burton rose, to end the interview. 
“T don't believe a word of it.” 

“Good,” Duff congratulated her. “Then 
nobody else will. As a matter of fact, so 
many people kill their parents, in one way 
or another, that there’s a natural resistance 
to believing a girl like this guilty. If wishes 
could have killed your father, for instance, 
Miss Burton—” 

“Stop!” She confronted him, in a sort of 
frightened rage, her head held high — but 
trembling. “You're a fiend!” 

Duff bowed ponderously. 
tective.” 

She turned and unlocked the door and 
flung it open. “You're a monster. I'll not 
hear another word against my niece.” 

“No,” Duff agreed. “You probably never 
will.” 

And as far as anyone knows, she never 
did. She heard nothing, certainly, from 
Duff, who closed the case, then and there— 
nor from his nurse, who left her charge next 
morning and never mentioned her again— 
nor from Pittling, who was released from 
custody a few weeks later and went back 
to his home in Ohio, discreetly silent. By 
that time, Miss Burton had taken her in- 
valid niece to the south of France, and 
though she has herself returned to Cold 
Brook at various times to attend to selling 
Senator Burton’s property and storing his 
goods, her niece has never come back. It 
is understood that she has joined some sort 
of lay sisterhood and devoted her fortune 
to works of piety. The Burton murder still 
remains a mystery. 

Harvey O’Higgins will contribute 

‘*TheForged Letter,”’ another story 

of Duff and his very modern detec- 

tive methods, to an early issue. 


“I'm a de- 
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ye Was she right 
—or prudish? 


VERYONE expected 

her to’ marry him. 

He was attractive, of fine 

family and progressing in 

business. Yet she was only 

casual in accepting his at- 
tentions. 


Other girls would have 
“fallen over themselves” 
to have his interest. 


It puzzled her friends, 
her family—and most of 
all, the man himself. 


es + 2 


That’s the insidious thing 
about halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). You, yourself, rarely 
know when you have it. And 
even your best friends won’t tell 
you. 

Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated « 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this well- 
known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these unusual 
properties as a breath deodorant. 

Test the remarkable deodoriz- 
ing effects of Listerine this way: 
Ruba little onion on your fingers 
Then apply Listerine and note 
how quickly the onion odor dis- 
appears. 

This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular thai 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. ‘There are three 
sizes: three ounce, seven ounce 
and fourteen ounce. Buy the 
large size for economy.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, SainiLouis, 
7.3.4 


LISTERINE Throat Tablets, containing the antiseptic qils 
of Listerine, are now available . . While we frankly 
admit that no tablet or candy lozenge can correct hali- | 
| tosis, the Listerine antiseptic oils in these tablets are | 
xery valugble as a relief for throat irritations — 
25 cents. 
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Gnchantment ; 


in thismew Nuts and Fruits Box 


Here is the latest Johnston's triumph—a glo- 
rious box of nuts and fruits from every corner 
of the world. 

Filberts . .. Brazil nuts... English walnuts; 
cherries from Italy, dates from the Orient 
—to name but a few of the enticing delights 
it contains. 

Dipped in Johnston's wonderful chocolate 
—some with cream and a coating, some 
without ...and novelty pieces to surprise you! 

ona 
For gifts, for the pleasant duties of life, 
Johnston’s is the preferred offering. Whether 
you send the Choice Box, this new Nuts.and 
Fruits Box, or any one of a dozen other fa- 
vourites, Johnston’s Candies are. worthy of , 
the sweetest Jady in all the world. iB 


You willifind a special agency 
for Johnston's Chogolates in 
one of the better class stores 
in your /néighbaurhood. 


COMPA MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 








